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“ ČOLERIDGE*ON' THE NATURE OF 


IMAGINATION, ; 


P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Larr., PH.D. 


1, In every rational boing there is present “potentially, if not actually, 
a somewhat, call what you will, the pure reason, the spirit, lumen siccum, 
nous, intellectual intiition, or the like” (Fr 507). It is an exafnination of 
these various terms that takes us to that activity which is said to be involved 
in all artistic creation. 

Understanding is ‘discursive’, analytical, and it turns to tho external 
world. But reason, Coleridge argues, is “the immediate and inward behold- 
ing of the spiritual as sense is of the material.” The categories and rules 
supplied by understanding enable us to apprehend the objects conceptually 
as they are in themselves and as they are related to one another. This ia 
the classifying and generalizing activity of the understanding which is 
preoceupied with “the quantities, qualities, and relations of particulars in 
time and space. The understanding, therefore, is the science of , phenomena, 
and of their subsumption under distinct kinds and sorts. Its functions 
supply the rules and constitute the possibility of experience... . The reason, 
on the other hand, is the science of the Universal” (Lay Sermons 339). The 
only object of the understanding is “the material world in relation to our 
worldly interests” (Ibid 342). It may have clarity, but it has no depth ; 
for, “it entangles itself in contradictions, in the very effort of comprehending 
the idea of substance” (Ibid 343). Its materials are all found in the external 
universe. It operates on the given in sensations or impressions. It may be 
viewed as “the power which adopts means to proximate ends according to 
varying circumstances”. ‘In reason there are no means nor ends, reason 
itself being one with the ultimate end, of which it is the manifestation” ; 
and it has “no concern with things, but with permanent Relations” (To 
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Tulk, Feb. 12, 1821). The ideas of reason cannot then be conveyed in any 
adequate manner save through the forms of symbols (BL. 1'100). However 
much we may try to relate the reason to the external world, “from the under- 
standing to the reason, there is no continuous ascent possible” (Ibid). And 
yet we are not aware of any gulf separating the two in actual experience. 


But purely from a theoretical point of view, we do find that these two 
function in two divergent ways. Inspite of the universals revealed by 
reason, the gross particularity of an object is not lost in any perceptual 
activity, while this particularity is lost in the activity of conceptual intelli- 
gence. Imagination enables us to apprehend the particulars in the light of 
the basic concepts of the understanding. That is, reason appears to be 
nearer to ordinary experience, and the normal understanding seems to aid 
imagination. This imagination, as it is shown earlier is necessary even to- 
make any perceptual experience possible. | It thys turns out that the activity 
of imagination is more or less the point on which converge the other acti- 
vities like those of reason and understanding. n 


2 Let us first consider *the relation of imagination to reason. Imagina- 
“tion offers an insight into truth. It renders this insight into symbols that 
are capable of affecting the human feelings and emotions. The symbol is 
‘con-substantial’ with the original insight or conception. In shaping “the 
fiux of the senses by the permanent and self-circling energies of the reason’, 
imagination ‘ ‘piyes birth to a system of symbcls, harmonious in themselves 
and consubstantial with the truths of which they are the conductors. These 
are the wheels which Ezekiel beheld, when the hand of the Lord was upon 
him. Whithersoever the Spirit was to go, the wheels went, and thither was 
their Spirit to go :—For the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels 
also” (SM 229). The symbol is derived from the original objective con- 
ception and is also its conductor. Then the poetic imagination is tho activity 
that expresses thought symbolically. Any symbol is an inadequate and 
imperfect translation of the idea ; and yet it is suggestive of the idea under- 
lying its emergence, Imagination is thus an activity that translates an 
idea into the form of a symbol charged with the powers of suggestion. At 
the same time the symbol has its basis also in the flux of the senses. This 
might mean that the symbol represents the synthesis of the sensations and 
the ideas of reason. But in reality it is only the meeting ground of these. 
The symbol is like the wheel. It communicates truth to the feelings. It 
presents the specific particular revealed to the senses, the general understood 
by the understanding, and the universal cognised or intuited by reason. 
It is characterised “by the translucence® of the eternal through and in the 
temporal’ (SM 230). A set of such symbols fcrming the expression proper 
is the work of imagination. Such symbols are charged by imagination with 
the original character of the ideas. 
3. There is a law operating in the objects The essence of the objecta 
is called the idea, But whereas a law cannot be the essence of a. particular 
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object, idea can be. This idea is presented through symbols. Coleridge 
opposes symbol to allegory, in the way in which he opposes imagination to 
fancy, or the organic to the mechanical form. The symbol is more real, 
- more true. ‘The germinal causes in nature’ are repeated in and through the 
symbols. The symbol is not a copy, but a ‘form breathing life.’ “Tt always 
partakes of the reality which it renders intelligible ; and while it enunciates 
the whole, abides itself as a living part in that unity, of which it is the re- 
presentative (SM 230). It mediates ‘between the literal and the meta- 
phorical’. . 

The idea ənd the symbol are not opposed to one another. Symbol is 
“characterised by a translucence of the special in the individual, or of the 
general in the special, or of the Universal in the general” (SM, 230). It thus 
claims the reality of the symbolised. It is ‘a sign included in the idea, which, 


. 


it represents’, and so ‘a parh “of tht whole of which it is representative’ AR 
173 : MC 99). It ise point of union realising the univorsal ad the particular 
asone. In this Union, the formative idea attains reality and therefore reveals 
or embodies value. That is, the symbol views the particular in its ‘proper, 
context and renders it more detorminate. In this process the particular 
embodies the universal. On the other hand. allegory is the “translation of 
abstract notion into a picture language. which is itself nothing but an 
abstraction from objects of the senses” (SM 230). Allegory is related to 
faney while symbol is related to imagination. This is because the allegory 
is disjoinefl from the idea, while the symbol ‘presumes no disjunction of 
faculties’ (L 248). The principle of unification is exhibited by the symbol. 
And when Coleridge emphasises the value of ‘animating’ imagery, he takes 
it as the symbol of the poet’s thought. In other words, the symbol can be a 
word, a figure, or even animage. It has a wide range of forms under which 
it can appear. However, it is imagery that is a true symbol of the original 
conception, for it presents in a sensuous form that which is nogasensuous, 
It is imagery that points out clearly man’s identity with nature. As he 
expressed in a letter, “A poet’s heart and intellect should be combined, 
intimately combined and unified with the great appearances of fature.” This 
unification appears as the symbol. Thus on the side of expression the first 
manifestation of the imaginative activity consists of symbols. These 
symbols may be viewed as universalised pecans or particularised uni- 
versals. 

The universal appearing or emerging as the particular, becomes signi- 
ficant of reality. Then it acquires a form and embodies a value. Reality 
then is a mediating principle betWeen concreteness and value. When the 
concrete reveals an ideal, then the value embodied becomes real. That 
is, the ideal and the real become one in and through value. “Plato so often 
calls ideas living laws, in which the mind has its whole true being and 
permanence ; or Bacon, vice versa, names the laws of nature ideas” (Fr 508). 
There is inherent in human nature a mysterious predisposition to “identify 
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our being with that of the world without us” and yet to “place ‘ourselves in 
contracistinction to that world”. It is out cf this predisposition that we 
tend to identify the productive ‘power or vis naturans with the intelligence 


(Fr 511-512). It is in mediating between man and nature that the creative ' 


art appears. Imagination is, at its full power, ‘essentially vital’ (BL 1.202), 
‘because it reconciles man and nature by humanising the latter, by “infusing 
the thoughts and passions of man into everything which is the object of 
his contemplation” (L 311). It ‘combines and unifies colour, form, motion 
and sound, This is the basic doctrine that is evolved into his theory of 
imagination. 

4. An inherent relation exists hetween nature and the human soul. 
This is the ground or basis for the imaginative activity ; and this relationship, 
is apprehended in ə vision whigh is both emotional and intellectual. As he 
observed : “the poet’s heart and intellect should be intimately combined 
and unified with the great appearances of Nature, andenot held in solution 
and loose mixtifrg with them, in the shape of Zormal similes” (To Southey, 

¿July 29, 1802 ; To Sotheby, Sept. 10, 1802). This appears as an inner urgo 

° towards identity in, Coleridge. In A Hymn Before Sunrise he describes 
himself “under the influence of a strong devotional feelings gazing on the 
Mountain till ase if it had been a shape emanating from and sensibly re- 
presenting ‘her own essence my soul had become diffused through ‘the mighty 
vision’ and thefe ‘as in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven’ ” (letter, 
1820). , 

Just like this identity between the human soul and nature the natural 
symbol and the interpreting mind have the same spiritual being. As he 
toid Alliston in 1815, “The great artist does that which nature would do, 
if only the disturbing forces were abstracted.” The “mind feels as if it 
ached to behold and know something great, something one and indivisible, 
And im only in the faith of that that rocks or waterfalls, mountains or 
caverns, give me the sense of sublimity or majesty! But in this faith all 
things counterfeit infinity” (To Thelwall Oct. 14, 1797). The interpreting 
mind and the symbol partake of the character of imagination from which 
they are derived; and each counterfeits infinity by carrying within it the 
immense powers of suggestion. The infinity which they counterfeit is the 
imagination which also reveals the oneness of the human soul with nature. 

Nature for Coleridge is the creative aspect of nature. The Cambridge 
Platonists taught him that there is an organic principle animating nature, 
a principle which Cudworth called ‘plastic nature’. As this principle struggles, 
now forms of life are evolved. In its highest power Nature is no other than 
self-conscious will or intelligence (BL 1.187). This essence is the natura 
naturans “which presupposes a bond between nature in the higher sense 
and the soul of man” (L 314). The creative activity of nature is teleological. 
Tt evolves in time and space specific forms of existence for specific ends. 
Rach form is symbolic of the creative endeavour that has made its emergence 
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possible. The “productive power which is in nature, as nature, is essentially 
one with the intelligence which is in the human mind above nature” (Friend 
328). Since mind and nature are not different from one another, when art 
is said to imitate nature, it can only mean that art is a kind of self-revelation. 
In thissenséhe could observe that “Shakespeare worked in the spirit of 
nature, by evolving the germ within by the imaginative power according to 
an idea” (MC 43). Nature too, he said, “works from within by evolution 
and assimilation according to a law” (MC 42). 

The imitation of Nature, he argues, is the imitation of the beautiful 
in Nature. The beautiful is “the unity of the manifold, the coalescence of 
the diverse,....the union of the ghapely with the vital’ (L 314). Tho 
creative artist in expressing his experience can then be said to imitate Nature. 
In representing the spirit of nature, the, poet works through ideas and 
symbols, and his art becomes a thediator ‘between a thought and a thing.’ 
He presents “the Union and reconciliation of that which ismature with that 
which is exclusively human” (L 312). ° ° 

In attempting the mediation, art presents the ideas of reason®in and 
through the imaginative activity. An idea “never passes into an abstract: 
tion and therefore never becomes the equivalent of an image” (Marginalia). 
Tt is not a concept ; it cannot be seen. It can at the most be contemplated. 
Then it becomes ay existent. But since it is beyond form, it is rendered 
conerete or visible by symbols (On Logic and Learning, 136). The idea thus 
becomes ån act rendering the universal concrete. Hence he treats ideas as 
‘real’, ‘living’, ‘seminal’ principles. As a formative principle the idea is 
immanent in the Concrete. But “an idea in the highest sense of thè word 
cannot be conveyed but by a symbol” (BL 1.100). Hence when an 
artist is said to imitate nature, it is an imitation in which likeness and un- 
likeness, or sameness and difference, coexist. “And in all genuine creations 
of art there must be a union of these disparates (L 313). A mere didseness will 
be a lifeless deception. Tt is the union of the similar with the dissimilar that 
gives reality and life to the imitation. And it embodies a value in trams- 
mutting the dissimilar into an identity with the idea. ` ° 

The work of art is both an imitation and a creation. It is an imitation 
in the sense that the spectator or reader recognises similarity in the dissimilar, 
or in the sense that he fuses his own knowledge and gifts into ‘the external 
objects. The world it presents is a symbol in a sense. The nature that art 
reveals is one where the opposites are reconciled to evolve the significant. 
The composition of a poem is among the imitative arts because imitation is 
“the interfusion of the same throughout the radically different, or of the 
different throughout a base radically the same” (BL 2.56). Here the term 
imitation comes to mean both idealization and unification, the twin. processes 
of the primal imagination. 

The unification of the materials exhibits the universal and the idealisa- 
tion invests it with a value. Because of this imitation of the general or 
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universal nature, Coleridge could say that “the essence of poetry is uni- 
versality’ (SC 2.9), And in a letter he observes : ‘whatever is not representa- 
tive, generic, may be indeed most poetically expressed, but it is not poetry.” 


This is not an abstraction for he is talking of the “involution of the universal - 


in the individual.” In poetry the universal truth is clothed in the individual 
form. The “class-characteristics which constitute the instructiveness of a 
character are so modified and particularised in each person,....that life 
itself does not excite more distinctly that sense of individuality which belongs 
to real existence” (BL 2.33). Art become more real than life ; the semblance 
is more valuable than the actual. The artist imitates “that which is active 
through form and figure, and discourses to us by symbols” (L 316). The 
suggestive power of the symbol takes us to the reality it visions. Thc ulti-, 
mate or 1¢al universals of nature are therefore said to be revealed in poetry. 
These are apprehended by a faculty of th® ming? more valuable than the dis- 
cursive intellect. This faculty is imagination. e 
5. But thé yniversals are essentially conceptual. Yet the same con- 
eceptual understanding tells ts that these are immanent in the world of the 
"particulars around ug. The universals are the formative principles guiding 
the process of nature. The particulars are the media; they are like “the 
lungs in relation to the atmosphere, the eye to light, crystal to fluid, figure 
to space” (SM App B). The universal, on the other hayd, has no characte. ; 
and to make thè apprehension of the Universal possible, art presents it as 
“the substance capable of endless modification’ (BL 2.262, MC 44). In 
other words, Coleridge rejects the Aristotelian and Kantian view that uni- 
versals ere merely regulative. He holds with Plato that they are constitutive, 
‘that they have independent existerice, that they can and do become real 
(SM 302). The universal is a process. 
Reality is apprehended at that moment in the process wherein the 
universakgnd the particular reveal each other. It is the moment when 
value and concreteness, when the ideal and she real, become one. The 
human mind can apprehend such a reality and through that power or capacity 
which is capable of harmonising or coalescing the data revealed: by the 
different human faculties. This is imagination which is a power duplicating 
the creativity of nature. As such it is “a repetition in the finite mind of the 
eternal act of creation” ; and it is also “the living power and prime agent of 
all human perception” (BL 1.202). Consequently the ideas that are creative 


are “more real, more substantial than the things.” (Fr 521). And as artistic 


imagination, it intuits the character of ihe universe and embodies it in a 
definite or determinate form. 

The world has its counter part in the form of the human senses and 
understanding ; and the universal processes have their counterpart in human 
reason. The dynamic creativity of nature is in the direction of synthesising 
the Universal and the particular. Because of this process reality comes to 
mediate between concreteness and value. Now imagination attempts to 
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synthesise the impression and conceptions derived from the concrete external 
world with the insights offered by reason ; and in this process imagination 
mediates between the various faculties and: activities of the mind and 


_ body. It is after all “the great law of nature, that all opposites tend to 


attract and temper each other” (L 53). This principle resolves the opposi- 
tion into harmony by virtue of the fact that the opposites have originated 
from itself prior to the interaction of ideas and sensations. Hence it is 
said that imagination is the “reconciling and mediating power, which in- 
corporating the reason in images of the sense, and organising the flux of the 
senses by the permanent and self-circulating energies of the reason, gives 
birth to a system of symbols, harmonious in themselves and consubstantial 
with the truths of which they are tlfe conductors” (SM 228-9). 

* 6. Here we come across another specific feature of imagination. The 
reason cannot be other thanethe imagination; because the latter alone makes 
possible the being of “covery other montal faculty. It is said, “the completing 
power which unites "clearness with depth, the plentitude of the sense with 
the comprehensibility of the understanding, is the imagination, impregnated 
with which the understanding itself becomes intuitive and a living power”, 
(SM 266). Kant considered imagination to be merely ə unifying principle 
between reason and understanding. But the Platonic Coleridge takes it a. 
a constitutive principle. In unifying it constitutes the “character of: the 
unity. It is the essence, and at the same time it evolves* itself as having a 
form, This is not the same theory as that of Schelling who considered i imagi- 
nation to be the same as the crativity of nature. Coleridge takes it to be a 
dim analogue of the creative process, “a principle within, not originating in 
anything without” (L 48); and out of this principle even nature is evolved. 
The forms of nature owe their being to their origin in the activity. Hence, 
“Form is factitious thinking, and thinking is the process ; imagination the 
laboratory in which the thought elaborates essence into existence” (AP 
186). Even thinking, like the ordinary perception, is grounded M lmagine- 
tion ; and when imagination functions as the immanent driving force, thinking 
evolves and enables the essence to appear as existence. This essence is the 
imagination which is present in all existence and which therefore not merely 
unifies the manifold but gives a determinate shape to them. It is the 
esemplastic power, the shaping power. 

The insights and impressions derived from two divergent activities of 
the mind are brought together by the imaginative process which transmutes 
them. In this process the universal conceptions of reason become ideas. 
Hence he speaks of the idea as being ‘an educt of the imagination actuated 
by the pure reason’ and to this ‘there neither is nor can be an adequate 
correspondent in. the world of the senses’ (SM 302). Even the ideas are 
educed from the imagination. And when these ideas have no corresponding 
objects, we have to consider imagination as a super-sensuous power which 
yet inspirits the world of sense. Then the potential idea acquires a concrete. 
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ness under the impact of the sense impressions. and these impressions get 
into a proper mould as the idea works on them. The two processes are 
brought together to form one process by the imacination which thus appears 
to be “the laboratory in which thought elaborates essence into existence” 
(AP 158). The rendering of this process in ar. 2propriate medium is called 
art. It is this process that he sought to designate by the expression ‘the 
shaping spirit of imagination.’ 

But Coleridge’s critical and creative mind is not satisfied by discovering 
the fundamental principle. He ought to give it a specific name because the 
word imagination does not actually denote this specific function. So he 
coined the word esemplastic. He'felt that the German language, unlike 
the English, can coin such a word raore easily. “How excellently the 
German Einbildungskraft expresses the prime and loftiest faculty, the power ° 
of co-adunation, the faculty that forms the masy, into one—in-eins- bildung ! 
Bisenoplasy, or osonoplastic power is contradigtingnished from fantasy, or 
the mirrorment, either _catoptric or thbhapivie® <epeatine simply, or by 
transpesition and again, *inveluntary as in dreasms, or by an aot of the will” 

JAP 199). Passive reception of images, comsming the. images of sense- s 
impressions by an act Of the will or by an involun-ory choice as in dreams are- 

all the forms that are other than those of the imaginative activity. This is, 

an activity out of which we derive the images, sense-impressions and the 

like. Such a conéeption came from Berkeley who sp’aks of the mind as 
“resembling the divine One by participation and imparting to other things 

what itself participates from. above” (Siris, 355). 

This csemplastic power is not merely a shaving power. It is a power 
which is “the true inward creatrix, instantly out of the chaos of elements of 
shattered fragments of memory, puts together some form to fit it” (AP 206). ; 
This is the principle “of polarity, or the manifestation of one power by a 
opposite forces.” To give a shape it ought to synthesize. That is, imagina- 
tion is dialectical becouse it is both transcendextal and immanent. It is 
both constitutive and regulative of the mental process. It is a power setting 
at nought all,the contradictions by revealing the true character of identity. 

It is embodied as a striving towards the reconciliation of the universal with 
the particular, essence with existence, natura naturaus with natura naturata. 
The imaginative process is the mediating principle in these pairs. In 
mediating it achieves n new unity, an organic form, in which we have not 
merely the coalescence of the subject and the object but their identity. 
From the standpoint of this identity the opposing pairs, reveal themselves in 
a new light; they seem to manifest neweforms of existence. As such it is 
said that “the man of genius places things in & new light....The post not 
only displays what, though often seen in its unfolded mass, had never been 
opened out, but he likewise adds something, namely, light and relations” 
(AP 233). Good poems may be composed if one has a poetic taste, dexterity 
in composition, and -power of ingenious imitation. But this is not genius 
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which is ‘the power of doing something new’ (TT April 18, 1830), Genius 
implies ‘great sensibility’, and men of genius also have ‘great confidence in 
their powers’ (To Sotheby, Sept. 10, 1802). They bring these powers to 

_bear on the facts or materials in such a manner that the data appear to be 
new and unfamiliar to us. 

7. Imagination synthesizes the data of sense into the world of objects, 
and the poem, as the product of the imaginative activity’, has to express an 
imaginative idea or object. This is possible when one can “become all 
things and yet remain the same.” For the true imagination is “to make 
the changeful god be felt in the river, the lion and the flame” (L 41-2). To 
be highly and truly imaginative the artist must become impersonal, lose 
himself in his experience and be ong with everything or person he con- 
templates. “It is easy to cloathe imaginary beings with our own thoughts 
and feelings ; but to send owsstlves,out of ourselves, to think ourselves into 
the thoughts and feelings of beings in circumstances wholly, and strangely 
different from our own—hoe labour, hoe opus—and_ who hag achieved it? 
Perhaps only Shakespeare” (To Sotheby, July 43, 1802). *In other words, 
unlike emotion, the imaginative act is not personal. As impersonal it be- 
comes the source of both persons and things. Hence it’is that this activity 
is said to be operating with the universals, with the ideas. , It has a power 
whereby it impresses the natural or lifeless objects with the stamp ofhumanity 
and of human feelings (L 40), It at times makes the reader obljvious of every- 
thing external by making him ‘see everything flashed upon his inward eye’. 

This impersonality of the imaginative process, though Coleridge could 
not adequately foresee its implications, is vital to art, religion, morality, 
and all other forms of human endeavour. Psychologically it appears as 
sympathy; and in an esoteric view it appears as inspiration. From an 
religio-philosophic standpoint it points to the distinction between the 
Absolute and God, by treating the latter as an appearance of the former. 
In other words, it seeks to show the untenability of any dualism or pluralism. 
Coleridge was aware of this when he observed : “In its tranquil and purely 
pleasurable operation, imagination acts chiefly by creating owt of many 
things... ..detailed in unimpassioned succession, a oneness, even as nature, 
the greatest of poets, acts upon us” (L 40). 

In realising this oneness, imagination does away with succession. It 
reduces all succession into simultaneity, because it is a power that makes 
even time and space possible. But such a power cannot be adequately 
expressed in any medium ; and this makes him state that the various forms 
under which it appears are only shadews of imagination. Yet these shadows 
have an inherent power to take us beyond themselves. They exhibit what 
is called the self-transcendence of all finite forms, for the simple reason that 
the power inspiriting them drives them on forward. Quoting the lines : 

“Look! how a bright star shooteth from the sky ! 


1? 


So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye ! 
2—1995 P.—X 
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Coleridge adds: “How many images and feelings are here brought 
together without effort and without discord the beauty of Adonis, the 
rapidity of his flight, the yearning yet hopelessness of the enamoured gazer, 
while a shadowy ideal character is thrown over the whole !” (Se, 1.213/L 40). 
As we follow the image it appears to be naturally related to a number of 
other’ relevant details, It belongs to a relational’ context where alone it 
acquires a significaitce. It is a vital element in an organic unity. Such a 
character is denied to an image springing from fancy. This is what he 
means when he speaks of “the power by which one image or feeling is made 
to modify many others and by a sort of fusion to force many into one.” 

Even the shadowy ideal character derived from imagination is capable 
of raising the reader to a higher plane. In such a mood one “feels Shakes-. 
peare to be a poet, in as much as for a time he has made you one—an activé 
creative being.” Our awareness of Adonis is Ensarged, and our apprehension 
is more complex and yet more clear. That which did not earlier exist- is 
made to exist now in opr imagination. This being is acheived by a fusion 
of vatied relevant elements. Here is a gift of spreading the atmosphero, 

e “the depth and height of the ideal world” around the forms and situation 
of normal life, “of which custom had bedimmed all the lustre” (BL 1.59). 
Imagination they, is creative in the sense that it only makes us aware of the 


reality thaé we tend to ignore or not to know because of our preoccupation , È 


with a purely utilitarian worl d of matter. I: only reveals the Reality that 
is hidden hy the appearances of the mechanistic physical univergo. It offers 
a revelation ; and it is this revelation that imagination creates for us. 

-When this power is said to unify, this unifying activity applies to the 
external world and also to the world of consciousness. A failure to unify 
our experiences of the external world is also a failure to unify our own mental 
life. That is, in becoming selfconscious we are aware of the unity of the 
self. adhe disordered and obscure self-perceptions are dissolved ; and with 
this dissolution the secondary imagination also becomes constructive. It is 
constructive because it gives itself an objectivity and presents Reality as 
objective. « f 

8. Asit unifies and idealises, it becomes objective. In this objectivity 
it emphasises no single aspect or activity to the exclusion of the rost, It 
transcends passions and the like integrating them to a unity. Consequently 
the creative act of imagination cannot be one where we seem mere emotions 
and feelings, or simple ideas, but: one which is a unified whole. The emo- 
tional and conative reactions of the individual thus become aesthotically 
distanced in this objectivity. The unique character of the work of art will 
then depend not on the strength and vividness of the emotions, but on the 
unity or wholeness created by the imagination. 

This unity enabled Coleridge to speak of the logic of poetry. By this 
logic he meant that every part or element of a good poem has its own specific 
station and the function attached to that particular context only. “In my 


` 
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opinion, every phrase, every metaphor, every personification, should havo 
its justifying clause in some passion either of the poet’s mind or of the 
characters described by the poet” (To Sotheby, July 13, 1802). The pre- 
dominant passion set in motion by the imagination is the principle that 
shapes the varied materials into a coherent unity. This passion determines 
the place and function of each part or detail that enters into the composition. 
Then alone can the work have the ideal unity which is also called the organic 
unity. The concept of unity has a reference primarily to the form, discussed 
by Coleridge under the concept of orggnic form. Bowyer taught him 
that there is a logic of poetry, more precisely a logic of expression in poetry. 
In great poetry ‘there is a reason assignable’ for every word and for the 
position of every word (BL 1.4). From this follows a corollary : “Whatever 
“lines can be translated into other words of the same language, without 
diminution of their signifieaice, eithor in sense, or association, or in any 
worthy feeling, are, so far vicious in their diction” (BL 1,14). This un- 
translatability into the same or different language gecures the necessity and 
value of form in fine arts, Form can be dispénsed ‘with ‘only when Wo are 
prepared to give up the imaginative activity ; and then the work ceases tor 
“be a work of art. : 

9." The unity arising from tho imaginative activity appears as organic 
form. At the same time this unity also refors to what is loosely called the 
content of the work of art ; for the “ultimate end of human thought and 
human fealing is unity” (BL 1.187). In a work of art “language, passion, 
and character must act and react on each other.” (SC 1.205). Out of this 
arises a form that presents the resolution or reconcilliation of all opposites, 
As he observed in a letter, “All opposites tend to unity ; unity can manifest 
or reveal itself only by opposite poles” (To Williams, Dec. 12, 1817). The 
law of polarity speaks of ‘the manifestation of one power by opposite forces’ 
(Fr 502), Esemplastic which he constructed from Greek WOLA gag iS ‘on 
plittein meaning ‘to shape into one’ (BL 1.107), is the word conveying this 
reconciliation. In other words the unity that imagination achieves is nut the 
mere unity of the multiple, but that of the opposites. Thatewhich brings 
about this unity is also the primal source of the two poles on which it operates. 

10. The other aspect of unity is the realisation of simultaneity. In a 
letter he remarks : “the common end ofall narrative, nay, of all poems, is 
to convert a series into a whole: to make those events, which in real or 
imagined history move in a straight line, assume to our understanding 
a circular motion.” This provides what is called the ‘unity of interest’ 
(SC 1.50). Succession involves thé temporal series. Imagination transcends 
these distinctions of time by transforming the past and the future into the 
present. The sense of the presentness is.what we mean by the immediacy 

_of experience. This immediacy secures the unity of interest in which each 
part or aspect is a means and also an end in itself. “What is organization 
but the connection of parts in and for a whole, so that each part is at once 
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end and means ?” (L 46). The Unity rejects the distinction between means 
and end ; and then the idea of succession gives place to that of simultaneity. 
In thus going against and beyond time imagination presents a new creation. 
Accordingly the criterion of unity takes us to that of the whole. 

_ Unification implies the existence of the pacts. The parts are unified 
in the light of the spirit of the whole. While unity is a relational concept, 
the idea of the whole refers to value. The unity of a work of art depends on 
its being a whole. The character of the work of art is determined by the 
evolution of the organic form whieh makes it a -vhole ; and structurally we 
look at the whole from the standpoint of unity. Passion is the determining 
principle underlying the whole, while imaginatioa evolves the unity. That ` 
is, imagination is the “modifying faculty whic. compresses several units, 
into one whole” (TT Jan. 1, 1834) because of the passion on which it operates 
continually. ° 7 

The work of art as an organic unity is subordinated to the work as an 
organic whole. ¢Within athe framework of the whole we have passion and 
imagiffation. But passion is*only a certain heightened state of imagination. 
*It is more determinate. We can then say that the whole presents the re- 
conciliation of opposites. It is a kind of organism. But it is the ‘toil of 
thinking which is necessary in order to plan a whole’ (To Thelwall, Dec. al, 
1796). But it is a thinking where there is ‘a continuous. undercurrent of 
feeling’ (BL 1615). 

From this standpoint it is clear tha t images by themselves de not reveal 
the poetic genius. “They become proofs of original genius only as far as 
they ‘are modified by a predominant passion” “BL 2.16), directly or by 
imagination. Imagery becomes powerful and effective only when it coexists 
with “depth and energy of thought” (BL 2.19). The creative power and the 
intellectual energy are brought together in the form of imagery which seeks 
to realigg Zhe unity, or to contribute to the wkole. Apart from such an 
inherent relation, nothing can be admitted to tha work of art. 

11. The structure of the work of art is expleined in terms of organism, 
continuity, whity and whole. Out of those coneeptions Coleridge seeks to 
derive dialectically the various forms of the beauciful. Thus he observes : 
“When the whole and the parts are seen at once, us mutually producing and 
explaining each other as unity in multeity, there results shapeliness, forma 
formosa. Where the perfection of form is combined with pleasurableness 
in the sensations excited by the matters or substanses so formed, there results 
the beautiful....when there is a deficiency of unfty in the line forming the 
whole, and of number in the plurality of the par:s, there arises the formal. 
When the parts are numerous and impressive, anc are predominate, so as to 
prevont or greatly lessen the attention to the who-e, there results the grand, 
Where the impression of the whole, that is, the sense of unity, predominates 
so as to abstract the mind from the parts, there results the majestic. Where ` 
the parts by their harmony produce an effect of a whole, but where there is 
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no seen form of a whole producing or explaining the parts of it, where the 
parts only are seen and digtinguished, but the whole is felt, there arises the 
picturesque. Where neither whole nor parts, but unity as boundless or end- 
. less allness, there arises the sublime” (Allsop. I. 197-9). In all these forms 
we have the same shaping spirit functioning with varying degrees of intensity 
and perfection. These varying degrees are reflected in the degree of whole- 
ness realised in the several cases. It is the sublime tliat rejects the char- 
acter of wholeness ; and yet to be aesthetic, to be the product of imagina- 
tion it does retain the character of unity, 

12. Though he was deeply attached to the principle of identity, Cole- 
ridge, like his contemporary Hegel, was greatly haunted by the problem 
of relation. And in trying to explaih the activity of the shaping spirit, he 
‘made relation basic to his concepts of unity and whole. , As a relational 
continuum the work of ari Will ho something like the concrete universal 
exhibiting the relation of coherence. But Coleridge was eqyally well faced 
with the problem of the primacy of will in relation to the possibility of in- 
tuitive knowledge; and he makes the conscidus will a power co-existing 
with the activity of the secondary imagination. This co-existence reveals’. 
the insights and intuitions of the artist ; and these intuitions transcend the 
entire net-work of relations. But when he speaks of the ‘union and intor- 
penetration of universal and particular” (Fiend, 3.116) in Shakespedre’s 
characters, and when he refers to Shakespeare’s dramatic.presentation of 
“the homoegeneralis....as a substance capable of endless modifications” 
(MC 43-44), he is actually outlining the theory of the concrete universal 
independent of Hegel. The belief in such a universal was so desp that he 
observes that to be wholly conscious of one’s distinctness is “to be betrayed 
into the wretchedness of division” (AP 184). 

Coleridge’s theory of imagination thus contains two divergent lines : 
one is the relational view, and the other the non-relational. The latter was 
nearer his heart. On 6.7.1799 he told Greenough that he “was afraid of 
too much truth, that poisoner of imagination ;° As he came to present a 
clear analysis of the imaginative activity, he could not get rid of the shackles 
imposed on him by his metaphysical studies. But by 1817 he appears to 
have decided in favour of one of these only. Thus he observes that the two 
cardinal points of poetry are (i) “the power of exciting the sympathy of the 
reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature, and (iċ) the power of 
giving the interest of novelty by the modifying colours of imagination ;” 
(BL 2.5). These two can be combined in the poetry of nature. Here he 
makes sympathy and novelty baste to all poetic activity. By sympathy 
he means that identity of the human soul with the external universe which 
arises from imagination ; for, imagination humanises nature. The interest 
of novelty springs from the same imagination which transforms succession 
into simultaneity by transcending the temporal and spatial relations. For 
such a theory the basic principle is that of identity, not unity, not even the 
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reconciliation of opposites. And yet Coleridge freely uses the relational 
concepts along with that of identity even in his later work. 

13. Imagination strives to an apprehension of unity within and beyond 
the discrete and discursive objects of sense and understanding. In going | 
beyond it apprehends a reality which it feebly tries to represent through 
symbols and myths. It is in this endeavour to find appropriate symbols 
for the transcendental reality, it is aided by reason ; and in trying to reveal 
the oneness of life it activates the other factors like feeling, sensibility, and 
understanding. “Tho reason, as the integral spirit of the regenerated man, 
reason substantiated and vital....this reason without being either the sense, 
the understanding, or the imagination, contains all three within itself, even 
as the mind contains its thoughts and ‘is present in and through them all” 
(Lay Sermons, 343). Here is a reason working as direct awareness, as an 
intuition (B.L.X). Such a coriception makef season almost identical with 
imagination ; apd then we can have a logic, even 2. metaphysic, of poetry. 

Reason considered as intuition is one with the unifying and reconciling 
activtty of the himan imagination. -Then this reason is a creative power. 

e He observes : “Supreme Reason, whose knowledge is creative, and ante- 
cedent to the things known, is distinguished from the understanding, of 
creaturely mind of the individual, the acts of which are posterior to the 
things, it records and arrangés” (SM 22-3). Such a reason is capable of 
knowing even the thing-in-itself ; and this is a going against Kant. 

Reason and imagination appear to be one and the same because in the 
activity of the artistic creation we have reason appearing in unison with 
feeling. “Deep thinking is attainable only by a man of deep feeling, and 
all truth is a species of revelation” (To Poole, March 23, 1801). - Hence it is 
that great poetry is that which brings “into the fullest play our imagination 
and our reason”, which “creates the greatest excitement and produces 
the completest harmony” (L 48). Here Coleridge is not employing the 
term reason equivocally ; for with his Platonism he takes reason to imply 
the a priori Ideas that are universal and necessary, Ideas that are consti- 
tutive of ewery phenomenon. Such & reason as distinguished from the 
understanding, and as related to deep feeling, focusses our attention on the 
very nature of imagination. This imagination is the very process in which 
reason- and feeling are the basic constituents. Hence when it is said that 
“It is not poetry, if it make no appeal to our passions or imagination” (L 48), 
Coleridge is emphasising the integral unity of a lofty conception or idea and 
a ‘strong and impetuous passion. It is this unity straining to become one, 
that humanises the external universe ; and in this light imagination is said 
to-idealise and unify. 

14, The primary effect of imagination is therefore revealed as unity. 
Fine Art seeks to reveal ‘a harmonised chaos’. Harmony is possible only. 
when it can subdue the chaps. The poetic genius apprehends the conterac- 
tion of the forces whose powers are indestructible. The product emerging 
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from this counteraction “must be a teriium aliquid-or finite generation” ; 
and this “can be no other than an inter-penetration of the counteracting 
forces, partaking of both” (BL 1.198). The finite or sensuous embodiment 
_is generated by this activity. Without this activity we will have only 
discontinuous moments. This “principle is common to all the fine arts”, 
and it is the “ever-varying balance, or balancing of images, notions, or 
feelings, conceived as in opposition to each other ;—in short, the perception 
of identity and contrariety” (L 32 -33). This perception takes us to the 
heart of the universe. In other words, Imagination offers a credtive insight 
into truth, and it is also capable of transforming that insight into beauty. 
As he observed, it is ‘the mediator between truth and feeling.’ 

Feeling is an intangible somethfng. In itself it is a blank emptiness. 
“At the lowest level it is stimulated by, or appears as, sensation. It colours 
emotions as well. At the lev®l of goncentration or contemplation it appears 
as passion. Basically it is a form of consciousness ; and it gathers substance 
from outside, from ideas. Whether it is a character or substance, an image 
or an idea, it acquires prominence only when it is char ged pith feeling. e This 
feeling as enlivened by the imaginative activity offers intuitions of great, 

‘value. No genuine insight is possible in the absence of such a feeling, But 
simple feelings are only “evaporated embryos in their progress to birth and 
then “no moral being ever becomes healthy” (AP 143), with such. 

Mere imagination is only a shaping power. But the Whole or the unity 
œeated caw be significant only when it embodies a value. Though imagina- 
tion is in itself valuable, it acquires a human value when it succeeds in evo- 
king the feelings. Sometimos it is the feeling that awakens the imagination. 
In either case the feeling is charged with an idea, with an insight into truth. 
Hence it is said, “Our nations resemble the index and hand of the dial; 
our feelings are the hidden springs which-impel the machine ‘with this 
difference, that notions and feelings react on each other reciprocally” 
(SC 2.12). Thought and feeling interact because they ate insepatable. T This» 
interaction being the work of imagination, it is said that fine art develops 
it and sustains it. In this framework of art feeling developg content and 
thought becomes dynamic. 

Feeling depends on what it “receives from without.” It strives to be- 
come sympathy through the activity of imagination. It is like the body 
‘striving to become mind’. Starting as purely personal, it tends to transform 
itself into an impersonal one. As, Coleridge noted on 28th January, 1802, 
“strength of feeling connected with vividness of idea” (I. 1099). When the 
idea gets clarified, it takes possession of the feeling; and such a feeling 
actuated by the imaginated activity is released from its inwardness. In 
this situation it seeks a medium of expression. The medium and the 
expression are considerably modified by the nature of feeling. At the same `’ 
time, because of the straining, the feeling too gets modified as the form varies, 
That is, developing its free activity in close relation to thinking, it seeks an 
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outlet which modifies it consideiably. But this modification introduced by 
the form of expression is already charged with that state of mind known as 
sympathy ; and because of the sympathy, feeling embodies or acquires 2. 
value. It is this value we emphasise when wə speak of the poem as an | 
organism. Feeling invests the words with a life of their own; and in 
realising this, feeling becomes one with imagination. 


It was in this light that Coleridge observed that his task was to raise the 
things into, living words, and that imagination is essentially vital. The 
objects apprehended by imagination are no longer dead fixities and definities; 
and the images arising from the predominant passions are animated. On 
March 10, 1798 he told his brother George that he devotes himself “in poetry 
to elevate the imagination and set the affections in right tune by the beauty, 
of the inanimate-impregnated, as with a living soul, by the presence of life.” 
That aspect of imagination which’ breathes th$ living soul into the form 
and content of eny good work of art is no other than efeeling. The com- 
plement of imagmation is “the threefold form of sympathy with the interest- 
ing if morals, the impressive in form, and the harmonious in sound” 


*(SC 1.230). : E 


In such a situation the creative artist is not merely one who has only a 
more than usual organic sensibility. He is not a mere emotionalist. The 
fundamental natute of the poet is best apprehended by the nature of good 
or great poetry. ; Accordingly we are told that by combining “a more than 
ordinary sympathy with the objects, or a mors than common sensibility, 
with a more than ordinary activity of the imagination”, poetry fulfills its 
aim, viz., “a more vivid roflection of the truths zf nature and of the human 
heart ; united with a constant activity modifying and correcting these truths” 
(SC 1.164). In this activity, it resolves the distinctions and differences 


brought by time and space. 
Ps — x. 
15. Imagination is independent of time and space like reason. It 


can then transform the potential or the possible into the actual or real, the 
essence into txistence (BL. 1.167). He speaks of the “true imaginative 
absence of all particular space or time’ (MC 36). When the ‘bodily frame’ 
is ‘touched’ by the imagination’, it ‘gives the hour which is past as faithfully 
as a repeating watch’ (To Poole, April 6, 1799), and it fosters ‘the contempla- 
tion of futurity’ (L 300), even though it is only ‘an Arbitrary controller’ over 
time and space (L 27). Such an imaginative activity is like the Absolute of 
the Idealists. It is present everywhere as the governing principle of all 
appearances. It is present in all the mental faculties. It brings reason into 
harmony with sense and understanding . It aiso works on the fanda- 
mental emotions and gives rise to an intense consciousness. The appearances 
of such a power are therefore said to be revealed in and through symbols. 
He observes : “The completing power which urites clearness with depth, 
the plentitude of the sense with the comprehensibility of the understanding, 
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is the imagination, impregnated with which the understanding itself becomes 
intuitive, and a living power.” (Lay Sermons, 343). 


This is a theory bordering a mysticism. It is designed to explain the 
relation of the one to the many. It has its application not only in the case 
of the problems implied by the fine arts. Yet as far as poetry is concerned, 
it is “a multiform power which acting with its permeating, modifying, 
unifying might on the thoughts and images specificates the poet” ; and it 
is the power giving rise to ‘moral intuitidn’ as well (Marginal note in Tenne- 
man’s Geschichte der philosophie). * Accordingly, this power lays its 
emphasis on the medium or form of a work of art. Apart from the medium, 
it cannot express itself. And in gach medium we have a specific form in 
which imagination seeks to find a proper finite embodiment. This doctrinal 
development has to be worked out by us., After distinguishing imagination 
from fancy, and after separating” the artiside Ragino from the primary, 
Coleridge stated that anything else concerning “the powèrs and privileges 
of the imagination” “will be found in the critical essay, ôn the uses of me 
supernatural in poetry, and the principles that regulate its introduction’ 


— This essay will be “prefixed to the poem of The Ancient Mariner’ (BL i 


202). But this essay was not written unfortunately. Yet this statement 
points out that for Coleridge the imaginative power is truly supernatural ; 
and elsewhere le defined the supernatural as the spifitual, Then 


=Coleridgg would accept the view that Imagination is *the one Spiritual 


power. It is the Reality. 

16. This spirit or reality is present everywhere. The creative artists 
are more deeply self-conscious and are therefore in tune with it. Accordingly 
it may be said that the poet has this specific power which he shares 
only with other creators. This is the power of unifying the manifold, of 
being everything. It is called imagination. “To become all things and 
yet remain the same, to make the changeful God be felt if fit™vriven, 
the lion and the flame—this is, true Imagination” (Literary Remains, 
L 41-2, 2.59). It admits of no personality, As all-pervasive , it strives 
towards an identity with the entire universe. Out of the realisation of this 
identity does the creative artist have an insight into the ultimate goal or end 
to which this power is constantly careering. 

The imaginative act duplicates the natural process. It combines the 
insights of reason with the sense-impressions and understanding. This is 
presented as agreeing “with that which is exclusively human.” In attempt- 
ing this reconciliation, imaginatién enables feeling to acquire a specific form. 
Art then assimilates man to nature through this formative aspect. In this 
sense “to know is to resemble.” The artist has to “imitate that which is 
within the thing, that which is active through form and figure” ; and this is 
the spirit or essence of nature. It is this imitation that makes the work 
“truly natural in the object and truly human in the effect.” (BL 259). 
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This humanising of the universe is essential to the activity of imagination ; 
and one of the highest and most significant embodiments of this humanising 
process is found- in the fine arts. 

Ideas “are of themselves adverse to lofty emotion, and it requires the ` 
influence of a light and warmth, not their own, to make them crystallize into 
a semblance of growth” (lst Lay Sermon, 318). While Kant held that the 
ideas of reason shotild be apprehended impersonally without any feeling, 
Coleridge argues that they are apprehended with warmth. Hence he 
observed : “Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. For 
what is enthusiasm but the oblivion and swallcwing-up of self in an object 
dearer than self, or in an idea more vivid ?....In the genuine enthusiasm of 
morals, religion, and patriotism, this enlargemen; and elevation of the soul , 
above its mere self attest the presence, and acsompany the intuition of 
ultimate principles alone. Thesé alone can interest the undegraded human 
spirit deeply and enduringly, because these alore belong to its essence, and 
will remain with,it permanently” (Ibid). The impersonal activity does not 
therefere eliminat® the huntan content. On tke other hand the richest 
fuman content is found only in the products of imagnination. 

17. In the Biographia, Coleridge observec. that his activity was 
directed “to transfer from our inward nature a human interest and e semblance 
of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of imagination that willing 
suspension of digbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith” 
(BL 2.6). The products of imagination are only shadows. They ars 
appearances, since the imaginative activity can only be inadequately and 
imperfectly expressed through symbols. Yet tkese symbols are charged 
by the feeling of the artist to such an extent that they acquire life or 
vitality ; and as such they are suggestive of tae original experience. In 
other words, the symbols are charged with a hunan interest because they 
are indicative of the highest moments of the human experience. Such 

amomonts carry with them a certain truth, a certa:n conviction, arising from 
feeling. As unrelated to feeling even the images are of no avail. Images 
by themselves.do not reveal the poetic character cr genius. “They become 
proof of original genius only as far as they are modified by a predominant 
passion; or by associated thoughts or images awakened by that passion ; 
or when they have the effect of reducing multitude to unity, or succession 
to an instant; or lastly, when a human and intelectual life is transferred 
to them from the poet’s spirit.” (BL 2.16). Tho true character of the act 
of imagination is discernible in the strong passion, cr in the thought inherent 
in that passion. It is also found in the assimilation of the many in the one. 
It appears when we transcend the temporal and spatial distinctions and 
live in the eternal present. Finally, imagination is at work in any and every 
humanising activity. It is such an imagination tha; is revealed as the under- 
eurrent, as the immanent principle in the symbols that make up the work 
of art, Because of this, there is a “willing suspansion of disbelief” in the 
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moment we go through such works. Questions relating to the truth or 
falsity, to the reality or unreality, of the fact presented, do not arise in the 
imaginative experience. These predicates are not applicable to imagination. 
since imagination transcends all dualism. ` 


There can be an intellectual disbelief when the reader disagrees with the 
ideas expressed by the poet, or when the poet himself does not believe in what 
he says. The latter convicts the poet of insincerity, arid the former fails 
in creating a truly universal human interest. The disbelief based on in- 
sincerity cannot be suspended because any suspension of disbelief can be 
voluntary only when the reader is convinced that the poet has really felt 
what is expressed. The opposition between the ideas of the poet and those 
of the reader can be resolved by imagtnation, but only for ə brief duration. 


* There is also an emotional disbelief arising either from. the insincerity 
of the poet, or from the disp&rity between the normal emotion and that 
presented in the work of art. “The former again cannot be syspended. The 
latter is suspended because the emotion or feeling presented in art is an 
impersonal one in the sense that it is sufficiently finiversalised or humanfsed. 
In other words we have in the artistic creation the aesthetic emotion which 
e&fries a conviction of its own. Here too the emotional disbelief can be 
suspended for a brief period. But the aesthetic emotion js such that it 
impress us as more valuable and more real. - l 


The poetic faith can be realised only when there is neither ùn intellectual 
dis®elief nor an emotional dishelief. In other words, it is the peculiar nature 
of imagination to harmonise the intellect and the emotion. Deep thinking 
and deep feeling are therefore said to function together. In this unity 
we experience the essential nature of the soul. And in such an experience 
we do not raise the question of its truth or reality. It is an experience more 
true and more real than any other finite experience. 


FIRE HAZARDS OF ATOMIC WARFARE 


Sur R. 8. Gurra, B. Se. (Dist.), Dip. S. W. (Cal.), 
A. M. I. Fire E. (Lcrd.) 


Deputy Commandant, National Fire Service College, Nagpur. 


The enormous energy released from the explosion of an atomic 
bomb causes damage to materiais and men through heat, radio activity 
and blast. Hazards of heat and blast, have already been experienced 
in wars. But radio activity is an efect pecul:ar to the atomic weapon. 

When an atomic bomb is detonated a wave of intense heat. 
called ‘heat flash’ radiates in all djrectiogs in straight lines at the 
velocity of light (186,000 miles per secdnd). The temperature of 
objects just wndernegth the ball of fire goes up by many thousands of 

, degrèes. Even at a distance of five miles, the flash is sufficiently 
* intense to produce a feeling of bodily warmth. 


People. directly exposed to the head flash of the “nominal” 
bomb (20, 000 ‘tons T.N.-T.) within. 2} miles of the target area 
(ground zero) would receive burns on any 2xposed skin. The nearer 
to the target area the greater is the danger to life, and those directly 
exposed within 4 mile of ground would undoubtedly be killed because 
of serious burns, if not from other causes. Severe third degree burns 
(charring) would result up to about a mle, second degree burns 
(blistering) up to about 14 to 2 miles, the firs: degree burns (reddening) 
up to about 24 miles. 


æ > PRIMARY FIRES 

In Japan, the thermal radiation from the atomic explosions was 
so intense that the surfaces of many materials, which do not normally 
show visible signs of heat were affected e.g. roof tiles, polished granite 
and concrete was reddened at distances varying from 44-1 mile from 
ground zero. In the open, objects ignited in this way rarely continue 
to burn since so much heat is lost to the surrounding air. Isolated 
fires started in Hiroshima and Nagasaki occurred at distances of 
nearly 2 miles from the centre of damage, alshough the main fire zone 
was restricted to a radius of about 12 miles. Many concrete buildings 
near the centre which survived the blast were gutted by fires started 
earlier by the heat flash, which had entered through the windows and 
open doors and ignited combustible contents. 
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The greatest fire ‘damage from an atomic. bomb is caused when 
visibility is maximum, viz, in summer afternoons and, in evenings, 
and since at such a time gf the year the humidity of materials is low, 
the chances of starting a fire which will go on are the most. There is 

‘also the risk of ‘‘secondary’’ fires resulting from damage caused by 
the blast, e.g., the collapse of buildings on domestic fires, the breaking 
of gas pipes and short circuiting of electrical wirings. The risk 
can be reduced by such simple precautions as shutting up stores, 
covering open fires with sand or earth, ‘and by turning off gas and 
electricity at the main. Research, hoWever, has shown that secondary 
fire risk is likely to be small compared with the primary risk of direct 
ignition by thermal radiation. : 


e © Fige STORM 


The chief fedture of a fire storm is the generation sof high winds, 
which are drawn into the centre of the, fire area to’ feed the rising 
column of hot air and flames. These inrushing winds prevent the 
“Epread of fire outwards, but ensure almost conrplete destruction by” 
fire of everything within the fire area. This inevitably increases the 
number of casualties. Whether a fire storm develops depends mostly 
on the nature of the targets Where there are tall byildings packed 
gether with plenty of combustible material, the risk is much 
greater. 


Buast Wave 


The radius for complete destruction may be taken as } mile. 
Within this distance, it is estimated that even modern steel-framed 
buildings will collapse. Within the radius of $ to ł mile, fhe Taryo.. 
will be such that demolition will be necessary, but even so, it will, 
of course, be essential to ensure that fire cannot spread. From é to 
1? miles, buildings will be made habitable by first-aid repairs. 
Beyond 2 miles, it is unlikely that any fires will be caused by 
radiation, so that the fire problem will range over the distance $ to 
2 miles from the bomb. The destructive distance will increase as the 
cube root of the power of the bomb, so that an eight times “‘nominal’’ 
atomic bomb will cause damage, over twice the ranges given. 


The ability of a building to withstand the shock of the blast 
wave depends upon its strength, its shape and the number of openings 
into the buildings, which serve to relieve the pressure on the outside 
walls. The strongest structures are. heavily framed steel and rein- 
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forced concrete buildings, while the weakest ate probably certain shed 
type industrial structures having light frames and long roof spans. 


a 
EFFECT OF Heat RADIATION 


For the radiation to have any effect, it must be absorbed by a 
material. Highly polished surfaces reflect ¢0 to 95% of the radiation, 
which falls on them, and since only abous 5 to 10% is absorbed, 
the radiation will have little effect. Unfortunately most combustible 
materials absorb heat radiation well and this depends on the shade 
of the material. The radiation falling on any material will heat up 
the surface and finally when the temperature rises to about 500°C, 
it will burst into flames. 


. Fin PREVENTION e 
e 


It will not be possible to prevent all fires following an atomic 
explosion but the aine is to reduce the fire danger to a minimum: 
Within a radius of $ mile from ground, buildings will more or less 
completely collapse aad combustibles will be well diluted with rubble, 
As such there will be little danger of a large fire starting in this 
circle. Beyond this cotton materia] will be ignited at a range of 
2 miles from the explosion. : 

Two types of precautionary measures are possible. Tley are ‘™ 
first, the removal of the readily flammable materials such as textiles, 
paper-etc. out of the probable path of radiation or erection of an 
incombustible barrier to prevent the radiation ?alling on them ; second; 
the materials may be treated in such a mannez that they are rendered 
less flammable. 

is mot likely that fires will be started on the exterior surfaces 
of buildings. Doors and window frames may catch fire momentarily, 
but it is. unlikely that they will cause continuing fires. The main 
danger will come from materials usually found indoors. Walls of 
buildings are opaque to heat and light radiation. Fires may, there- 
fore, be started by radiation coming through windows. 


` Fire PRECAUTIONS 


The first fire precaution is to keep all readily flammable materials 
outside the danger zone. These include papers, upholstery, etc. 
Plain wooden surfaces will not cause a continuing fire and it would 
only be necessary to move furniture, if it were upholstered. The 
second precaution is to try to stop the heat radiation entering the 
room by fixing some incombustible board across the window span. 
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Any board which is opaque to light radiation will also form a barrier 
to the heat. The board may be carried away, when the blast wave 
arrives, but by then, it would bave done most of its useful work. 

é A device for admission of some extra light into the room can 
be arranged by fixing a suitable board to the window at an angle of 
45°, The inside of the board should be white washed or some kind 
of reflecting surface might be fixed to avoid the radiation. The 
only rays that would be reflected into thé room would be those from 
the explosion almost overhead. Radiation could also be kept out by 
fixing a metal slatted venetian blindéo the window but a permanent 
form of protection is desirable. 

Glass may stop two thirds of the -heat radiation falling on it. 
The absorption power of glass for both heat and light yadiation can 
be improved by coating it with white paint or whitewash. ° 

Curtains may be treated with a solution of boric acid and borax. 
This will prevent the ignition of these cotton fabrics during the 
flash period, until the intensity has been raised by about 40% over 
that normally vequired for ignition but more importaht still, it will 
remove the chance of a continuing fire. Upholstery or papers, which 
have to lie about, should be covered by sheets treated with borax- 
bori¢ acid solution, woollen blankets or P.V.C. sheeting or by any 
material, which is not readily ignited. 

Consequent to the blast and fire hazards, there is the debris 
problem in a big city or town, where a large proportion of the material 
of almost every building is incombustible. From a 10 Megaton 
bomb burst on or near the ground, the type of debris that mjgh 
encountered at different ranges from ground zero are as follows :— 


Between 20 and 18 miles-—glass, tile and light fragments. 

Between 13 and 5 miles—-light to heavy debris. 

Between 5 and 3} miles—heavy debris. 

Between 34 miles and ground zero—a complete covering of 
very heavy debris. 


CAUSES OF CASUALITY 
e 


Casualties from an atomic explosion will result from flash burns, 
radio-activity, ordinary fire burns and from falling masonry and 
flying debris. The hazards of radio activity and blast are quite 
serious. Radio-activity produces the dreadful invisible gamma rays 

=- which with very great powers of penetration, will go through con- 
siderably thick buildings and other materials, These imperceptible 
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rays are the most damaging to human beings, resulting in death and 
destruction of body cells. 


So, far, no known form of clothing will give protection against ` 


gamma rays, but a large measure of immunity can be obtained by 
structural precautions of a conventional character. Unprotected 
persons within half a mile of ground zero would receive a fatal dose 
of radiation, and, at about three quarters of a mlle, half the number 
might die. Beyond this rahge the intensity of the rays falls off and 
there should be relatively few deaths. The lesser effects of radiation, 
such as loss of hair might be eexpected up to one and a half miles. 
This is in addition to the radio-active fallout which deposits contarai- 
nated dust on foodstuffs or ‘growing erop’ e 


Room FOR PROTECTION 


‘ Large buildings with a number of storeys, specially if they are 
of heavy construction, provide much better protection than small 
single-storey structures. In choosing a “‘refuge’’ room in a house 
a. room on tbe ground floor or in a basement would be the ideal. 
Windows woûld have to be blocked, e.g., with sandbags. Where 
possible, boxes of earth can be placed on outside walls to proyide 
additional protection. Heavy furniture (pianos, book cases ete.) 
packed along the insıde of the wall would also help. 

From what has been stated above, we can form an idea regarding 
the extent of death and destraction that might be caused from an 
atomic warfare either through fire or blast or radioactivity. Even 


wae, who by chance: might survive within the danger zone will 


not escape its fury. They would gradually lose their strength and 
vitality and would die of diseases like cancer. Even the next genera- 
tion might. have to suffer its consequences. 


JAMES BEATTIE AND SPENSER 


y DuIPKUMAR SeN, M.A. (CAL. ET LONDON) 
Deihi Coilege, Delhi University 3 


“It very ill becomes a man of your eminence and character to debase 
so high a genius as Voltaire before so mean a writer as Beattie,” angrily 
wrote Goldsmith to Sir Joshua Reynolds and added “Beattie and his book 
will þe forgotten in ten years, while Voltaire’s fame will last for ever.” He 
could not restrain himself from giving a piece of friendly advice to the cele- 
brated painter whose portrait of Beattie! infuriated him not þecause it had 
been carelessly executed but Decouse he could not stand Beattie, “Take 
care it does not perpetuate this picture to the shame of such a pan as you.” 
‘The famous allegorical picture of Beattie, by Sir Joshya Reynelds, may not 
have added to Sir Joshua’s reputation but cert&inly has done more *to 
immortalise Beattie than any book he wrote. 


James Beattie, the son of a small Scottish farmer, rose, like Byron, 
“one fine morning to find himself famous.” His Essay On the Origin of and 
Immutability of Truth was the corner-stone of his reputation. It tvas read 
by all who read anything beyond a romance. A year laterè in 1771, he 
published the first canto of his once-popular Minstrel and took the literary 
world almost by storm. The public was waiting to devour stuff like The 
Minstrel. Naturally it became the subject of universal talk. At Bath, 
at Tunbridge Wells the circulating libraries were pestered for copies by 
impatient inquirers.? The irrepressible Mrs. Montagu was charmed with 
it and circulated its fame.? “Mrs. Thrale found Beattie charming and said 
coyly that if she ever had a second husband she would have Dr. Beara’, 
Lyttelton found The Minstrel full of ‘angelick strains’,* and Cowper writing 
to the Rev. William Unwin says, “If you have not “The Minstrel and can- 
not borrow it, I must beg you to buy it for me; for, though I cannot afford 


1 This picture is now in possession of Aberdeen University. It represents Beattie 
in his Oxford academical gown and with the “Essay on Truth” under his arm. In the 
background is an angel (representing Truth) who holds in one hand a pair of scales, and 
with the other pushes down thres hidecus figures, Prejudice, Scepticism and Folly whe 
shrink away from the light that beams on the angel’s breast. The painter states that 
one of htis gr-up (presumably Scepticism) was intended for Voltaire. 

Ni See H. G. Graham, Scottish Men of Letters in the Highteenth Century (London, 
1901), p. 262. ° 

3° In 1784, a new edition of The Minstrel was issued, and the volume was inscribed 
to Mrs. Montagu with her name inwoven with the last stanza of Book I. 

4 See, Graham, op. cit., p. 268. It is interesting to read Fanny Burney’s des, 
cription of Beattie—‘I fund him pleasant, unaffected, unassuming, full of conversable 
intelligence... . His voice and manners are particularly and pleasantly mild, and seem to 
ann-unce an urbanity of character both inviting and edifying.” (D’Arblay’s Diary, 
quoted Graham, op. cit.) i 
. 5 In aletter to Mrs. Montagu (8 March, 1771). See The Poems of Beattie (Aldine 
ed.) London, 1831, Introl. p. 29. 
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to deal largely in so expensive a commodity £s books, I must afford to pur- 
chase at least the poetical works of Beattiz.”? 


Beattie ‘blazed as the comet of a Season’. Not only praise and tribute 
but also material prosperity came his way. Dxford gave him a D.C.L., Sir 
Joshua painted his portrait and King Georgs III was pleased to give hime 
an interview. On 24th August, 1773, Beattie waited upon Their Majesties 
at Kew. “We ‘were called into a large room, furnished as a library where 
the King was walking about and the Queen sitting in a chair.” The inter- 
-view lasted “for upwards an hour” and convarsation centred round Beattie’s 
-books, “Scottish universities, the revenues of the Scotch clergy... .the 
length of vacation at Aberdeen,....the number of students at (Beattie’s) 
lectures, (Beattie’s) mode of lecttiring whetrer from notes or completely 
written lectures.”? The interview might hava lasted longer for the King’s 
curiosity was indeed insatiable butehunfet stood in the way. At three 
o’clock Farmer George took out his watch ani Beattie and his friend with- 
drew ; Beattje’s heart in a flutter for he was not accustomed to conver- 
sations of this kind. ° 

That Beattie comported himself creditably can be easily deduced, 
for as Dr. Majendie remarked to him on their way out from the palece’’.... 
if there had been anything in your manner or conversation which was not 
perfectly agreeable, your conference would have been at an end in eight 
or ten minufes.”* There is, however, stronger evidence than a friend’s 
assurance. The King gave to Beattie a pension of L200 ande told hiffthat 
he always had a copy of The Minstrel at his teck and call. 
~. Not many people are aware of the fact shat The Ministre is not the 
‘only poem written by Beattie. Chalmers telis us that he went among his 
school fellows by the name of the Poet.* He fried his hand at verse-making 
early in life and published in the Scots Magazine a few verses signed “J.B..”’ 
In 1761 a little volume of poems slid noiselassly into the literary world. 

e 
it was entitled “Original Poems and Translations”. In 1766 another 
edition with omissions and additions was called for. This will serve to show 
that Beattie was also known as a poet and taat he brought to bear upon 
his longest poem a considerable experience of versification.® l 
4 The Poems of Beattie (ed. cited) Intro.. p. 47. a, 
2 James Beatlie’s London Diary (1773) ed. R.'3. Walker (Aberdeen Univ. Stud. 
No. 122) 1946, p. .86. ` - d 

3 Beatties London Diary, ed. cit. p. 86. 

4 The Works of English Poets etc., ed. A. Oka'mers, (1810 in 21 vols.) Vol. 18; 
p. 515. ` ; : 
5 In a letter to Dr. Blacklock (22 Sept., 1766) Beattie remarks that his employ- 
ment and indeed his inclination leads him father to prose composition and adds that 
he is resolved to write no more poetry with a view to pu dlication, till he sees some dawning 
of a poetical taste among the generality of readers, cf which, however, there is not at 
present, anything like an appearance. See British Frose Writers, Vol. 25 (The Lettérs 
of James Beattie) 1820, p. 33. 

€ Walker (Beattie’s London Diary, op. cit., p. 3) suggests that Beattie was already 
known as a poet of considerable merit before he publ shed his Minstrel while W. Keith 


Leask hints (in The Thistle, Vol. 5 (1913) that his early volume of verse does not seem to, 
have met with much favour and its reception would appear to have nettled the sensibility 


4 
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Though published in 1771, The Minstrel was started in 1766 or perhaps 
even a little earlier. In a letter to Dr. Blacklock, Beattie alludes to it as 
follows :— ý 

_ “Not long ago I began a poem in the style and stanza of Spenser, in 
which I propose to give full scope to my inclination, and be either droll or 
pathetic, descriptive or sentimental, tender or satirical as the humour 
strikes me....I have written one hundred and fifty lines..... But I am 
so far from intending this performance for the press, that I am morally 
certain it never will be finished.”! It is reasonable to assume that Beattie 
took upon himself the writing of this poem in order to give his mind, 
grappling with controversial things in his Essay on Truth, some sort of 
relief? He had little time to devote to the composition of this poem and 
whiting to Dr. Blacklock, says, “My performance in Spenser’s stanza has 
not advanced a single line the§e many months.” But in the meanwhile, 
he has been able to draw up a plan of it and informs his friend of its outline :— 
“I propose to give an account of the birth, education and adventures of one 
of the (old minstrels), My hero is to be born in the south of Scotland ; 
his father is a shepherd. The son will have a natural taste for music and ° 


of the writer. Perhaps the ill reception of his earlier volume of verse may be a reason 
of Beattie’s publishing The Minstrel anonymously. He did not set much store by the 
taste of the public and just wanted to see how his poem would be appreciated. When 
he found that it had received tremendous praise he was quick to make his emthorship. 
Margaret Forbes’s suggestion that the reason for the anonymity was because the poem 
was an incomplete one is unsatisfying as the poem remained, to all intents and purposes, 
an incomplete ohe when Beattie added his name to it. (See Margaret Forbes : Beattie 
and His Friends (London, 1904, p. 57). Beattie’s letter to Dr. Porteus (18ih August, 
1772) where he tells us that when he published the first book of The Minstrel the greater 
part of the second was written and that he hoped to have another book within a year 
weakens her argument. In 1771 when the first book was published Beattie had almost 
finished writing the second book. It seems that the reason for the anonymity lies in 
Beattie’s wounded feelings as a poot. (For Beattie’s letter see British Prose Writers, 
op. Cit, p. 112). i . 

1 Phe Poems of Beattie (Aldine ed. op. cit.) Intro. p. 12, 

2 Margaret Forbes has shown clearly the truth of this statement. She says 
“To the Hssayfon Truth, we owe The Minstrel. The Esszy cannot be said to bavo il 
a perfectly congenial work, as it was controversial, while The Minstrel was the amusement 
and relaxation of leisure hours (cp. Beattie’s line “My Gothic lyre... .The leisure hour 
is all that that thou canst claim.” The Minstrel, Book I, St. 60.) Casting controversy 
and metaphysics aside for the time Beattie turned with relief and delight to fke thoughts 
and feelings of his boyhood and youth ; again the contentment, peace and piety of his 
early home. ...rose to his mind ; again he was “‘the visionary boy,” “fond of each gentle 
and each dreadful scene” ; again in fancy he roamed the livelong night in the shades 
of Drumtochty Glen, or up the slopes to Stra’finia Tap. The contrast between meta- 
physies and the beauties of Nature heightened those beauries in his imagination and 
enabled him to paint them in more glowing colours ; while ever and anon the thought of 
his other work would obtrude itself and a stanza or a line would be employed in denoun- 
cing sophistry and its votaries :— 


“Hence; Ye who snare and sitipefy the mind, 
Sophists, of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane ;” 
(The Minstrel, Book I, St. 41), 
And again— . í i 
: “This vale of tears: 
Where dark cold-hearted, sceptics creeping, pore 
Through microscope of metaphsic lore, ; : 
And much they grope for Truth, but never hit.” ; 4 
ae + ae ` (Phe Minstrel, Book I, > 58t1). 
See Margaret Forbes, op. cit. pp, 54-55. ae 
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the beauties of nature ; which, however, languishes for want of culture, 
till in due time he meets with a hermit, who gives him some instruction, 
but endeavours to check his genius for poetry and adventures, by represent- 
ing the happiness of obscurity and solitude and the bad reception which 
poetry has met with in almost every age. The poor swain acquiesces in 
this advice and resolves to follow his father’s employment : when, on a ~ 
sudden, the country is invaded and he is stripi of all his little fortune, and 
obliged by necessity to commence Minsrel. This is all that I have as yet 
conceived of the plan. I have written one hundred and fifty lines, but my 
hero is not born, though now in a fair way of being so, for his parents are 
described and married. I know not whether I shall ever proceed any 
further : however, I am not dissatisfied with what I have written.”! For 
five years Beattie was writing and rewriting his Minstrel which saw the 
light of day in 1771. Published anonymously in March the first book at 
once became extremely populat and*had tp be re-issued twice before the 
end of the year. Beattie’s name became the ragee with that part of the 
reading publie whose aim it was to be au fait with the fashionable and the 
up-to-date. 


The advertisement? to The Minstrel: Book ihe First states claasly 
Beattie’s source of inspiration. He himself təlls us, “The first hint of this 
performance was suggested by Mr.. Percy’s ingenious Essay On the English 
‘Minstrels, prefx’d to his first volume of Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 

. .My design was, to trace the progress of a poetical genius, born i in ar rude 
a illiterate age, from the first dawnings of fancy and reason, till Îl that 
period at which he may be supposed capable of supporting the Character .„ 
of a Minstrel....a character, according to the notions of our forefathers, 
not only respectable, but sacred. A poetical illustration of such a subject 
seemed to promise variety of amusement, and even some topics of instruc- 
tion, both moral and philosophical.” . 


na” A Tittle later, Beattie discusses the reason of his trying to imitate 
Spenser—‘T have endeavoured to imitate, not in his allegory or antiquated - 

dialect, which, though graceful in him, appear sometimes awkward in 

modern writers, but in the measure and harmony of his verse and in the 

simplicity and variety of his composition....To those who may be disposed 

‘to ask, what could induce me to write in so difficult a measure, I can only 

answer, that it pleases my ear, and seems for its gothic structure and original 

to bear some relation to the subject and spirit of the poem. It admits both 

- simplicity and magnificence of sound and language, beyond any other stanza 


1 The British Prose Writers, op. cib., p. 42. ) 


2 This advertisement was greatly modified later on. It might be added here 
that Beattie’s Minstre had been translated into Italian and French :— 


I Bardo-Citarista O il pregrosso del genio. Poema in due canti. Recatoin verso 
Italiano da T, J. Mathias, pg. 76 (Napoli, 1824). 


Le Ménstre , Ou le prores du génie. Traduit ce langlais. . See Aignan, E, Biblia, 
theque etrangere d'histoire, etc. tom, 3, 1823: y : 
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that I am acquainted with.’ It allows the se 
and something of the diversified cadence and 
blank verse. What some of our critics have 
growing at last tiresome to the ear, will be for 
the poetry is faulty in other respects.” 

This extended apologia is an intensely in 
Beattie’s defence of the Spenserian stanza and h 
raised a flutter in the dovecotes of ‘commonsense’ critics. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine reviewing The Minstrel wrote vehemently against the Spenserian 
stanza and remarked inter alia :—“An ear not used to the stanza of Spenser 
is rather disappointed than gratified by the rhime; and to him that has 
read it-long enough to expect the shime, it can scarce fail to have become 
tiresome.” Notwithstanding all this, the magazine reviewer was constrained 
to pay a tribute to Beatsie—‘‘the melody of his verses, taken separately, 
almost attones for the bafbarious dissonance of his stanza.” 

Beattie’s skilful handling of the stanza is of momentous importance 
in the history of the growth of romanticism «én English‘literature. eHe is, 
because of his adaptation of the stanza, to be regarded as a herald of thg 
. oedawning revival of romanticism. Through the stanza he caught something 

of that more spontaneous sentiment and less restricted fancy, which was 
already present in the life and thought of the age and was,pressing for 
expression in the drts. He goes a step beyond Thomon, Akenside and 
ening, ig more akin with Bowles, perhaps, in the tenderness and melancholy 
which, at times, appear “in terms of moving simplicity like green blades 
amidst the rubble of his archaisms and moralisings’4— 


“O Noeture,’how in every charm supreme; 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ; 


1 Elsewhere Beattie says of the Spenserian stanza as follows :—“I have written 


one hundred and fifty lines (of the First Book of The Minstrel) and am sgrpri Š 
the structure of that complicated stanza so little troubesome. I was always font 
for I think it the most harmonious that ever was contrived. It admits of more variéty 
of pauses than either the couplet or the alternate rhyme, and it concludes with a pomp 
and majesty of sound, which, to my ear, is wonderfully celightful. Jt seems also ver 
well adapted to the genius of our language, which from its irregularity of inflexion and 
numbers of monosyllables abounds in diversified terminations and consequently renders 
our poetry susceptible of an endless variety of legitimate rhymes.” (See letter to 
Dr. Blacklock (22 Sept. 1766). The Poems of Beattie, ed. cited. Intro., p. 12), yin 
another letter Beattie says, “The Minsire is a moral and descriptive poem written ia 
the stanza of Spenser, but not much in his style.” See Margaret Forbes, op. cit, p. 56 
(italics added). 

2 It has been suggested by J. H. Millar in his Literary History of Scotland (London 
1913, p. 375) that Beattie seems to share with many of his fellow versifiers the suspicion, 
that there is something inherently and incurably ridiculous in the Spenserian stanza, 
He like them, appears never to get rid of the feeling that he is writing a parody. And 
accordingly every now and then, he gives his verse a ludicrous turn. This seems to be a 
strange verdict. There is no touch of burlesque in The Minstrel and the incongruity 
which one notices in some Spenserian imitations of this period where the lofty metre of 
Spenser is sought to describe commonplace ideas is completely absent in this poem, 
Though Millar errs with regard to the use of the stanza by Beattie he is on right lines 
when he complains of the want of a steady aim, ‘an infirmity of artistic purpose’ in the 

oem. 

X 3 The Qentleman’s Magazine, vol. 41 (1771), p. 221. 

i James Beatties London Diary, op. cit., p: 22. 
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and fire of seraphins, 
ies with devotion due! 
I ‘scaped the wrangling crew, 
raze, and Epicurus’ sty ; 
onverse with the godlike few, 
tured heart, and ear, and eye, 
yuy, v Ttue, truth and love and melody.’”! 


u l ee A F 
Oqa Auo ony p “eclaimed as the ‘chastest) Minstrel of the Scottish 


sims SII To a 9 fo fact that jhe used tha Spenserian stanza to such 
: ae ae T ars to be a reasonable chim, In any age of echoes, 
[anoo əy Ssousnor "i fislations about’ “Peace, heaven, descended maid,” 
Gz Pue Startled Frenzy”, “Guilt’s thril’d bosom”, and 
‘ Wg yi" when Hannah More was the most powerful ‘versi- 
attie soothed the ears o- the reading public with the 
; mserian stanza, gracefully embellighed with allitera- 
tion = a we i 
= < “When the long-sounding curfew from afar 
= ‘Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, ates 


‘Young Edwin, lighted by the 2vening star, 
Lingering and listening, wander’d down the vale. 
There would he dream of graves and cogses pale, 
And vhosts that to the charnel-dungeon throng, ` 
And drag a length of clanking chain and wail, 

Till silenced by the owl’s ter:ific song, 

Or blast their shrieks by fits the shuddering aisles along.’’* 


William Keith Leask’ rightly says of Beattie that he still stands and 
tootles his melodious little pipe in Arcady. 
The true significance of Beattie in the history of Spenserian Imitations 
ions treatment of the Spenserian stanza, without any feeling whatso- 
ever of burlesquing it. That he is wholly serious in his adoption of the 
stanza is brought out by his restricted use of obsolete words. He severly 
criticized® the other imitators of Spenser for introducing a great number of 


1 The Minstrel, Bk. I, St. 40. 
~ 2 By his friend William Cameron in his Poems on Several Occasions (Edinburgh, 


1818 . 45. 

» Pone reason of Beattie’s immense popu arity is the fact that when his Minstrel 
was published there were no other poets warb-ing their wild wood-notes in the entire 
horizon. ; 

The Minstrel, Book I, St. 32. 

5 In his article James Beattie published in The Thistle, vol. V (1913), p. 29. 

6 “Some late poets, particularly the imitators of Spenser, have introduced & 
great variety of uncommon words as, certes, ef:soons, hight, dight, etc. These were once 
poetical words, no doubt, but they are now cbsolete, and to many readers unintelligible. 
No man of the present age, however conversant in this dialect, would naturally express 
himeelf in it on any interesting emergence ; or supposing this natural to the antiquaries, 
it would never appear so to the common hearer or reader. A mixture of these words 
therefore must ruin the pathos of modern lanzuage : and as they are not familiar to our 
ear, and plainly appear to be sought after and affected, will generally give a stiffness to 
modern versification.” . 

James Beattie: Essays on Poetry & Music (1779 ed.), pp. 226-27. 
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uncommon words and remarked about language in poetry as follows: 
“Language must always pe so far simple as to have no superfluous decora- 
tion ; so far perspicuous, as to let us see clearly what is meant ; and so far 
elegant; as to give no ground to suspect the author of ignorance, or want of 
, taste.”! In the preface to The Minstrel he claimed to have studiously 
avoided all antiquated expressions “admitting, however, some old words, 
where they seemed peculiarly suitable to the subject, ‘put I hope none will 
be found that are now obsolete, or in any degree unintelligible to a reader of 
English poetry.”? “4 
But Thomas Gray, one of the most scholarly poets of the age, found 
in The Minstrel some rather obsolete, ‘words and in a letter to Beattie politely 
_temarked, “I think we should wholly adopt the language of Spenser’s time 
"or wholly renounce it. You say, you have done the latter, but in effect, 
you retain faned, forth, mezd, wight, ween, gaude, sheen, in sooth, aye, eschew 
etc., obsolete wordsy at least in these parts of the island, are known only to 


those that read our ancient authors or such as imitate jfem.’* . 


It is perhaps not the proper place to discuss whether it is advisable td, 
= gdopt wholly the language of Spenser or wholly renounce it. It may pro- 
fitably be argued that obsolete words, if moderately used tend to give to the 
Spenserian stanza, a resonance, an old-world glow—and perhaps that is 
why in almost all-imitations by Spenser they makè their ubiquitous 
appearance. Bettie, himself, was not at all under their magic spell but he 
Was consttained to use some for flavouring his poem. The occasional 
employance of ancient words give a degree of solemnity to his subject.‘ 
Beauttie’s practice was touched to a fine issue by both Lord Byron and 
Keats in their handling of the Spenserian stanza and diction. 

Though Beattie uses the Spenserian stanza and has recourse to a limited 
amount of Spenseiian archaisms, he borrows surprisingly little from The 
Faerie Queene or other poems of Spenser. Spenser was to him & descriPt?™ 
poet par excellence." He regretted that Spenser debased the tenderness of 


l Essays on Poetry & Music, ed. cited., p. 196. 

2 Preface to The Minstre’, Bk. I (1771). 

3 For Gray’s letter to Beattie (8 March, 1771) see Desmond Flower’s The Pursuit 
of Poetry (London, 1939), p. 59. Beattie’s comments on the points raised in Grey’s 
letter will befoundin Beauties Selected from the Writings of James Beattie. [With a 
Life of Beattie by William Mudford] (London, 1809), p. 2. Gray’s letter is interesting 
as he told West earlier ‘That the language of the age is néver the language of poetry’ 
(Grays letter to West, 8 April, 1742 see Letters. ed. Toynbee-Whibley, Oxford, 1935), 
p. 19 

4. See Beauties Se ected from the Writings of James Beattie, op. cit., p.'26. 

5 Béattie’s observations on Spenser and his poetry throw some curious light on 
his appreciation of Spenser : “Spenser was learned in Latin and Greek, as well as in’ 
Italian. But either the fashion of the times, or some deficiency i in his own task, inclined : 
him to prefer the modern to the ancient models. His genius was sublime, ‘his. style 
copious, his sense of harmony delicate, and nothing seems to have been wanting’to make 
him a poet of the highest rank but a more intimate acquaintance with the Classic 
authors. We may at least venture to say, that if he had been a little mors conveisant 
in these, he would not, in his Shepheardes Calender, have debased the tenderness of the 
pastoral with the impure mixture of theological disputation, nor would be-have been so 

us? intoxicated with the splendid faults of the Orlando Furioso as to construct his Faerie 
. Queéné on that Gothic model, rather than according to the plan which, Homer invented 
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pastoral with the impure mixture of theological dsputation and accounted’ 
for the imperfection in the structure of The Faerie Queene to Spenser’s lack 
of intimate acquaintance with the Classic authors. 

Direct imitation or echo of Spenser is very limited in The Minstrel. 
In Bk. I. St. 51 there is a line— 

“Hence to dark Error’s den, whose rankling sime First gave you form 
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This may echo Spenser’s . 

“This is the wandring wood, this Hrrours den,”? 

Similarly the dance of the fairies? in the Zarest may have borrowed 
elements from Spenser’s dance of the wood nymphs.’ The figure of the © 
hermit in Book II may have been developed from the following lines of N 
The Faerie Quenne :— . 


ee Oe 
“There was an holy Chapell eedifyde, 
Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to say 
ə His holf thipgs each morne and eventyde.”* 


* The real interest of The Minstrel lies in the fact that it used a novel 


but fitting medium to°give expression to an intense feeling of affection fore- 
Nature. It is a culmination of a mystic nature worship.’ Beattie has 
been a life-long votary of Nature. He discerns in Nature a grand spirit*—~ 
and desires that young persons should cherish a happy sensibility to the 
beauties of Nature.’ When he had been a schoolmaster at Forfoun, alge 
enjoyed immensely the splendour and magnificance of Nature—and in 
genuinely charming verse, free of mere mechanical Spenserian affectations, 
he sought to transcribe his experience to his generation— 


“Hail, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast, 
And woo the weary to profound repose ; 
e Can passion’s wildest uproar lay to rest, 
- And whisper comfort to the men of woes ; 
Here innocence may wander, safe from foes, 


s 

and which Virgil and Tasso (who were also favourite with our author) had so happily 
imitated. (Essays on Poetry and Music, ed. cited, pp. 199-200). Elsewhere Beattie 
regards Spenser as one of the best descriptive poets—on a par with Milton and Thomson, 
(Ibid., p. 171). 

l The Faerie Queene. I. 1. 13. 
The Minstrel, Bk. I, Sv. 35. 
The Fazrie Queens, I. 1. 48. 
The Faerie Queene, I. 1. 34. ; 
Seo E. M. Sickels : The Gloomy Egoist (Columbie Univ. Press, 1932 ‘(p. 280. 
He writes ecstatically in his Essays on Poetry aad Music of “the lustre of the 
rising or setting sun ; the sparkling concave of the midright sky ; the mountain-forest 
tossing and roaring to the storm, or warbling with all the melodies of a summer evening, 
the sweet interchange of hill and dale, shade and sunshine, grove, lawn and water, which 
an extensive landscape, offers to the view, the scenery of the ocean, so lovely, so majestic, 
and so tremendous.” (Hssays, ed. cited. p. 28). 

? “This happy sentibility to the beauties of Natuce should be cherished in young 
persons. It engages them to contemplate the Creator in his wonderful works, it purifies 
and harmonizes the soul, and prepares it for moral and insellectual discipline ; it supplies 
a never-failing source of amusement, it contributes even to bodily health.” (Essaye, 
ed. cited p. 30.). á ; 


cp oN de & 88 
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And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 

O Solitude! the man who thee foregoes, 

When lucre lures him, or ambition stings, 

Shall never know the source whence real grandeur springs) 


The subject of the first book of The Minstrel is the gradual development 
of the imagination and of the reasoning powers in a mind of native genius 
and sensibility amid romantic natural scenery. Later criticism might label 
The Minstrel as a vapid tale’ but there is no doubt that contemporary 
opinion was inclined to praise it highly.” 

But despite its immense popularity, The Minstrel suffers from serious 
defects. The major trouble seems tobe that Beettie was perhaps not 
conscious of what he actus lly was doing. In inspiration and in sentiment 
the poem breathes a wholly Wtrdswoerthian spirit.” To this Beattie joins 
a legendary, médiaeval air, borrowed from Percy and Macpherson— 


“There Ded in Gothick days, as legends tell, * 
A shepherd swain, a man of low debree, 

Whose sires perchance in Fairyland might dwell, 
Sicilian groves, or Vales of Arcady 

But he, I ween, was of the north countrie.”* + 


Perhaps this legendary atmosphere does not sort well with the narrative 
part. At least why young Edwin’s parents in the north shofild have had 
confections iff Fairyland and Arcadia is not clear—and this artificiality 
of setting inhibits the free play of that direct and personal expression towards 
which the poet seems’ to aim. 

Adam Smith oriticized The Minstrel as “a a which could not be 


EERI 


lines.”5 Of course Asi Smith who had reasons for disliking Beattie, 
exaggerates the defect, but by and large, an impression of formlessnesS*mmy, 
what the common reader may get from reading The Minstrel. Everything 
is here hazy, there is hardly any plan. No material wrong would perhaps 
be done if every stanza were shuffled into a new place in the pack. 

In her letter to Dr. Gregory, Mrs. Montagu hints at another defect in 
the poem. She says: “I admire all the poet tells us of the infancy of the 


1 The Minstrel, Bk. 2, St. 10. 

2 Graham, op. cit. 

3 “Phe Minstrel was perhaps the first poem in the eighteeenth century to show 
that there was communion between the spirit of nature and the spirit of the poet, from 
which flashed forth the sparks of pcetic inspiration. It is mainly an autobiographical 
account of the progress and development of the poet’s mind and imagination. It is 
indeed in the same line as The Prelude which Wordsworth wrote some thirty years after- 
wards....Unquestionably Wordsworth got nearer to the heart of nature, and of the 
moral and spiritual problems which press on the young reflective spirit ; and in simplicity 
and. power of expression T'he Prelude is immeasurably higher than ‘the earlier poem., 
Still there can be no question of the ardour, candour and purity of the mind of Beattie 
and of its deep and wide sensibility to the aspects of nature in its manifold form.” 

, SeeJohn Veitch. The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry in 2 vols. (Blackwood’s 
387), vol. II, p. 102. 
: 4 The Minstrel, Bk. I, St. 11. 
g See The Bee aT, ili, p. 4. 
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bard ; but I should not have been so well satisfied if he had not intended to 
give us the history of his life. General reflectigns, natural sentiments and 
representations of the passions, are things ad-ressed to the understanding, 
a poet should aim at touching the heart.”! Baattie seems to be aware of. 
this deficiency of his poem. Writing to Lord Hailes, after the publication + = 
of Book I, he says, “Its great fault is want of fable, but that is a fault 
in the plan and now irremediable. My intenticn from the beginning was to 
give rather a philosophical or didactic than 4 narrative poem. Whether 


I did right in this I know not; hut were it in my power I believe I should 
alter my design.’’* 


Had the poem been less pronouncedly didactic and more narrative 
interest been mixed with its reflective passages, it would have escaped the 
neglect with which it is now treated.® 


. € 

Book II of The Minstrel was published ir. 1774 and ran through three 
editions in thè course of the year. Accordiag to Sir William ! Forbes’s* 
accgunt Beatties original design had been to extend the poem to a third 
book where he proposed to have introduced a <oreign enemy es invading his 
country, in consequence of which the Minstrel was to employ himself im 


rousing his countrymen to arms. But Beatiis was never able to complete 
this trio.’ vot 


The second” book is more philosophical and didactic than the earlier 
one. It may lack profound suggestiveness or massive thought bwemewer 


the whole poem there hovers a solemn dignity and a delicate tenderness of 
feeling— 


“Along this narrow valley you might see 

The wild deer sporting on the meadow ground, 

And, here and there, a solitary tree, 

Or mossy stone, or rock with woodbine crown’d. 

Oft did the cliffs reverberate the sound 

Of parted fragments tumbling from on high, 
* And from the summit of that craggy mound 


1 Margaret Forbes, op. cit, p. 58. 

2 Margaret Forbes, op. cit, p. 59. Walker is right when he suggests that this 
lack of ‘fable’ or continuity was responsible to a great extent for Beattie’s abandoning 
the completion of The Minstrel. (See James Beattie’s London Diary, op. cit., p. 22). 

3 See Alexander Mackie : James Beattie ‘The Minstrel’ : Some Unpublished Letters 
(Aberdeen, 1908), p. 27. 

4 Porms of Beattie (Aldine ed.) op. cit., Intro. p. 68. 

5 Atleast three attempts have been made to complete The Minstrel. Richard 
Polwhele wrote a continuation of it in The Poetical Register and Repository of Fugitive 
Poetry for 1810-11, p. 48 (1814). , 

The Rev. William Cameron, Minister of Kirk Newton published another continua- 
tion on the original plan in his Poems on Several Ozcasions (Edinburgh, 18198).. P 

The third attempt is by John Herman Mazrivale and is published in his Poems 
Original and Translated (Now First Collected), volume one (London, 1838). John 
Clare wrote a long autobiographical poem in the Spenserian stanza (obviously inspired 
by The Minstrel), in which he adapts the details of his own youth of penury and wistful 
solitude to the poetic pattern. The title of this poem is The Village Minstrel and it wil ~ma 
be found in The Village Minstrel & Other Poeme 11821), I, 1.62. 5 
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The perching eagle oft was heard to cry, ° 
Or on resounding wings to shoot athwart the sky.’ 
Or, i 
“Now beam’d the evening star, ` 
And from embattled clouds emerging slow, 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car; 
And hoary mountain-cliffs shone faintly from afar.”? 
Stanzas like these make up for the lack of variety in the second book. 


One significant feature of The Minstrel is not often propérly stressed. 
This is the autobiographical tinge with which Beattie invests it. His 
Edwin is no other but himself and he expresses this clearly in his letter to 
the Dowager Lady Forbes in reply to Rer question on that point :—“I find 
you are willing to suppose that in Edwin I have given only a picture of 
myself as I was in my youngerdfys. J confess the supposition is not ground- 
less. I have made him take pleasure in the scenes in which I took pleasure, 
and entertain sentiments similar to those of which, even in my early youth, 
I had repeated experience. The scenery of a mountainous country, the 
ocean, the sky, thoughtfulness and retiremént, and sometimes melancholy e 
objécts and ideas, had charms in my eyes even when f was a schoolboy, 
and at a time when I was so far from being able to express, that.I did not 
understand my own feelings or perceive the tendency of such pursuit arid 
amusements....°5 ° as ' 


“BY virt of his Minstrel Beattie belongs to the company of Collins, 
Chatterton and Bowles and seems to have profoundly influenced succeeding 
greater poets by his work. Tennyson greatly admired him* and it may be 
suspected. that the famous LXII group of In Memoriam owes something 
to Beattie’s moralizing about the war with Fortune’s malignant star, in his 
stanza commencing, 


“Ah! who can tell how hard it is to ae >  — 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ? 

Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Has felt the infiuence of malignant star, 

And waged with fortune an eternal war— 

Check’d by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 

And Poverty’s unconquerable bar— 

Tn life’s low vale remote has pined alone, 

Then dropp’d into the grave, unpitied and unknown,” * 


1 The Minstrel, Book IT, St. 8. 

2 ibid. St. 12. 

3 Letter to the Dowager Lady Forbes (12 Oct., 1772). See The Poems of Beattie, 
ed. cited, p. 30. In this letter, Beattie discusses, inter alia, some defects of his poem. 

4 ‘These interesting literary parallels have been suggested by W. Keith Leask 
in his “Broad Street in Poetry”, see Interamna Borealis, by W. Keith Leask (Aberdeen 

p University Studies No. 75, 1917), p. 296 ff. 
è The Minstrel, Bk. I, St. 1. 
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Scott in his own description of the Last Minstrel of the Borders seems 
to remember Beattie’s description of himself as the Minstrel of Gothick days 


Eaa ees in learned lay, s 

How forth the Minstrel fared in days of yore... 
His waving locks and beard all hoary groy.... 
His harp the sole companion of his way.”! 


Again the final stanzas of his Lady of the Lake re-echo the evening notes 
and reproduce the imagery of the pipe, the hum of the housing bees, and 
other touches from Beattie’s description of the morning :— 


“The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of early sheplferd dim descried 
In the lone valley, echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn ‘along, the hfs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; P 
The, hum of bees, the linnets’ lay of love, 
e And the full cheir that wakes the universal grove.. 


e Byron mentions | Beattie as an authority on the Sneek stanzg° a 
and in the following’ lines in Childe Harold 


“Sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
œ Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d and unknown.’ 


echos Beattie’se : 


“Then dropp’d into the grave, unpitied and unknown, ”" 
Perhaps the sentimental Edwin roaming the solitudes gave him the 
idea of creating the wayward Childe Harold who was to have the same 
irresponsible career. Through Beattie the spirit of The Faerie Queene 
came to Byron who changed the dreamy, langorous Spenserian stanzas 
into splendid and defiant music. 


—"Burns alludes frequently to Beattie in his prose and verse. The line 
in The Vision “I saw thee sesk the sounding shore”® is a verbal appropriation 
of Beattie’s allusion to his own early days at Fordoun :— 


“Thence musing onward to the sounding shore, 
The lone enthusiast oft would take his way, 
Listening, with pleasing dread, to the deep roar 
Of the wide-weltering waves,”? 


1 Mhe Minstrel, Bk. I, St. 3. 

2 Ibid., Bk. I,St. 38. . 

3 See Preface to Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage: A Romaunt. Byron might have 
seen peste at Aberdeen. s 

Childe Harold ete. iv. 

; The Minstrel, Bk. I, St. 1. 

6 ‘I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar ;” ete. The Vision Il. 120-21. 
The Minstrel, Bk. I, St. 54. 


= 
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Again in his Epistle to William Simpson of Ochiltree,’ May 1785,Che 
develops two lines of - Beattie :— 


“Through rustling corn the hare astonish’d springs.... 
O Nature, how in every charm supreme.” 


And, finally in Tam O'Shanter when the befuddled Tam sees ‘Kirk 
Alloyway in a bleeze’ and the dancers 


“reel’d, they. set, they cross’d, they cleokis,’?? 


Burns might have got the inspiration ftom Beattie’s description of the 
fairies’ dance in the forest :— . 


“And loud enlivening strains provoke the dance.. 
They, meet, they dart away, they wheel askance, 

. To right, to left, they thrid the flying maze ; 
New bound algfs with vigorous spring, then glance 
Rapid along; wtth many colour’d rays 
Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing forests Blaze.” 


Such indications of the attention paid by later poets to ‘Beattio maysseem 

insignificant in the larger perspective of literature but ‘they are the visible’s 
“tifaces in the snow by which we may know for certain they have passed that 

way : they are signs that his poetry possessed creative force and had the 
power of fertilising genius ; and it is clear that its significance for his own age 
and his immediate successors is not to be estimated by the,test of its effect 
Se a o l 

In the history of the Spenserian Imitations Beattie certainly occupies 
a very important place.” His Minstrel conveniently marks the transition 
from the largely allegorical and didactic imitations of The Faerie Queene 
to those that exploit primarily, its nerrative and descriptive qualities, the 
melodic versatility of the stanza, the rich tonality, and the mediaevalism, or, 


at least, the suggestion of the romantic past and exotic lands. . 


~w 


1 Epistle to William Simpson Sts. 12, 13, 14 and The Minstrel, Bk. I, St. 40, 

2 Tam O'Shanter \l, 147-150. Burns, it may be pointed out here, regarded The 
Minstrel as ‘immortal and sought Beattie’s help and his composition$ for Johnson’s 
Collection of Scots Music. 

3 The Minstrel, Bk. I, St. 35. 

4 James Beattie’s London Diary, op. cit, p. 24. 

5 Beattie borrowed from Spenser only the stanza-form and praised its flexibility ; 
the hint of mediaevalism in his poem and the occasional tinge of archaic diction are 
very slight and superficial and the great success of the poem owes almost nothing to ita 
being an imitation of The Faerie Queene. 


THE RELIGION OF THE VEDAS VS THE 
RELIGION OF THE INDUS VALLEY 


Dr. H. VEDANTASASTRI M.A., D. PHIL. 


In course of enumerating the class of authorities, which deserve 
to be observed and which he himself has observed, Sri Jiva Goswami, 
the well known savant of the Bengal schoo] o? Vaisnavism of the late 
sixteenth century, names the following :— 

Sruti, Smrti, Tantra, Purana. and Pancltacatra. 

The assertion of Sri Jiva clearly brirgs home the fact that our 
Hinduism is not a mee form of religion, bnt a civilization based on 
composite culture and a vafitey of cults. It is an evolution, which 
has assimilated and,amalgamated whenever possible and wherever, . 
necessary. 

The aforesaid five schools are no doubs all old ; but it is not an 
easy thing to prondunce any verdict as to ther relative priority. 

The Rgveda Samhita is the earliest literacy record of the wortt* 

but it does not necessarily imply that the religion of the vedas is the 
oldest or it had no rival to reckon with. In tae eleventh RK. addres- 
sed to usas (Rgveda LV. 51) the singer describes himself as Yajna- 
ketu and affirms that but for this he and his like are to be famous 
among the people. Again in the third RK. addresse] to Mitra 
(Reweda IIIe 59), the singer declares that he and others of his persua- 
tion observe the ‘‘Vrata’’ of “Aditya” (the sur or the gods). All these 
suggest that the people of the vedic culture weve pledged to the holding 
of sacrifices as well as to the adoring of the sun or the solar deity in 
contradistinction to others, who followed a diferent faith. 

And the suggestion thus hinted at in the RK. Samhit&é, is found 
io attain some clarification in the Bhagavarurana, wherein is notice- 
able the deadly Veda-Tantra conflict in the ga‘b of the destruction of 
the grand sacrifice of Daksa by Siva, Sac, the daughter of Daksa 
was married by Siva and it appears to be a case of love-marriage. 
However, in a sacrifical council, Siva did not show respect to his 
f ather-in-law, whereupon Daksa attacked Siva declaring him one out 
of the pale of Vedic religion. Nandiswara, the right hand man of 
Siva, villified the Vedas and the Brahmanas, whereupon Bhrgu one 
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of the prominent Vedic seers cursed the followers of the Siva Cult. 
Ultimately there ensued ,a deadly conflict and the followers of the 
Vedic cult were worsted by the followers of the Siva cult. Finally 
a compromise was effected mainly through the intercession of Brahma. 

Now the Siva-cult as described in the Bhagavata leaves no room 
for doubt that itis the Tantric cult at least in its original or crade 
form. Bhrgu and Angiras are the two oldest seers of the Vedic days 
and the participation of Bhrgu in thé Veda-tantra conflict reveals 
the antiquity of the Tantric form of worship. Was this cult Aryan in 
origin? It till now remains an open question whether the Tantric 
cult is Aryan or otherwise and whether Siva was an Aryan deity or 
‘a non-Aryan Deity, subsequently amalgamated with the Vedic Mudra, 


after the aforesaid comnpromises; but probability tends to the latter 
view. 


The Indus valey, civilization has introduced a ew factor in 
Indian History ; it has supplied us with new’ materials ‘for research. 

The objects found at Mohenjo-daro have led the scholars to hold ° 
that the cult of Divine mother had been widely prevalent amongst tbe 
peopie at least in the higher stratum of the society. ‘“This cult’’ write 
the authors of the Advanced History of India, “may not Be exactly 
the same as the Sakti Worship of later days, but the fundamental 
ideas appear to be the same, viz. thu belief in a female energy as the 
source of all creation”. There was also a male god and this has been 
identified with Siva. In one particular seal the deity is in Yoga 
posture which tallies well with the idea that Siva is Yogendra. He 
has three visible faces and two horns on two sides of a tall head dress. 
He is surounded by animals. All these pull in well with thg idea that 
Siva has three eyes and he is Pasupati. ‘‘The tall head dress’’ write - 
the aforesaid authorities, ‘‘with the two horns’’ might have easily given 
rise to the conception of a trident with three prongs. This identifi- 
cation receives an additional force from the fact that stone pieces, 
resembling Siva-lingas have also been discovered. 

Evidently the religion of the Indus valley people was Tantric, 
may be in crude form. In various aspects not only of religion but 
also of social life is noticeable a marking contrastibetween the Vedic 
Aryans and the Indus valley people and thus these two represent two 
defferent types of culture. As regards the priority the question has 
not been finally settled though it is generally taken that the Indus 
valley civilization was earlier. Now let us in this content consider 
the Veda-Tantra conflict “of the Bhagavat. This conflict presents 

” the simultaneous existence of the two cults, though of course it does 
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‘not preclude the priority of the Tantric one. Sut the view that the 


Indus valley civilization has been a very imperlant contributory factor 
to the growth and development of Indian civilization and that modern 
Hinduism was indebted to a great extent to the Indus valley culture, 
has ¢ertainly its origin, though unconcious, in the compromise effected 
after the Veda-iantra conflict as described in the Bhagabat. f 
Were both the parties Aryans? Opinion differs, some say that 
the Indus valley people were Sunierions ; some say they were Dravi- 
dians and some say that thesé two are idén‘ical. The general view 
is that they were Dravidians. And yet there is another theory, which 
calls them Aryans but it has very little support. . 
Be that as it thay; but one thing deserves consideration here. 
The Indus valley civilization was ‘urba as op osed to the Vedie which 
was more or less rural and pastoral in its origin. ‘Tradition ascribes 
the burning of fhree cifies of some Not-Aryar tribe to Siva. Has it 
any connection with the destruction of the Indus valley civilization? 


“Future will reveal it? But assuming that the people of the Indus 


valley were Dravidians, we may presume that the process of assimila- 
tion -begag in the ‘early days, even before the compromise effected 
bétween the twg Cults as it is evidént from the marriage of Siva, the 
promiulgator of Tantra cult with Sati the daughther of Dakse=tires 
grand champion of the Vedic culture. 


BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE, WRITER 
AND NATURALIST 


B. Bissoonpoyan, M.A. 


Jacques-Henri-Bernardin de Saint*Pierre who held the post of 
Officier du Roi (King’s Officer) for some time in eighteenth century 
France, belongs to the Jong line of* writers and thinkers who were 
out to turn the world into a republic from which ruthlessness and 
violence should be banished at all costs: 

A detail of his life gives us the indication that, might from his 
earliest childhood, he was wont to extend his sympathy* to men and 
beasts alike. He was found nursing a cat that had received injury. 
Others would have left the animal to take care of itself. To Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre, the cat was a part of Nature. When we consider 
that the philosopher Descartes had made it clear that animals were 
automata and was consequently castigated by La Fohtaine, we are 
fore to she conclusion that Bernardin’s was as new an approach 
to an interesting problem as was the French fabulist’s. 


His intense love of Nature that he would not let die for anything 
in the world, did not allow him to dissect her. He travelled to 
far-away lands, including the Isle of France, (Mauritius), and 
wherever he went he saw Nature as a whole. His comprehensive 


view led him to study everything that went to the making of Naturem a 


He drank in the whole panorama. 

He had an observant eye and a facile pen. So bulky volumes 
were produced in quick succession. His Etudes de lu nature appeared 
in December, 1784. He boldly asserted in these Etudes that man 
is born good. He was thus in complete agreement with his friend 
and illustrious contemporary, Roussean, whose theories of education 
were to interest both his age and future generations. 

Bernardin made no secret of his belief that the whole creation 
is here to serve man. If the reader succeeds in withstanding this, 
he is sure to be delighted by the French writer’s works. To enter 
into his feelings one must not forget that this idea which he shared 
, with Fénélon (1652-1715), was not merely a fine stuff to make dream 
of. He expressed it sincerely. His words were not at variance 
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with his feelings. The moralist had another idea too. To him the 
hand of a beneficent Providence was traceable in the various natural 
phenomena. : 

Bernardin was aware that man could at time spoil the beauty of 
Nature. On such fellow beings he could even be hard. Those were 
the days of slavery. Masters were not always kind to their slaves, 
with whom the moralist, writer and naturalist sympathised whole- 
heartedly. He was ahead of his times, for:t is only two decades or 
so after his death that slavery was abolished thanks to the efforts of 
Wilberforce and other kindred souls, 

When the controversies are fergotten, the picture of a master 
painter remains fresh in our memory. His impassioned landscape 
painting is remarkable. He excelledin paisting Nature not only in 
her serene mood, as he did in several pages of jhe Etudes, but also 
when she freléed andfumed. Readers of hs famous novel Paul and 
, YAinia (1788) see’ in their mind’s eye the storm that worked havoc 
in the Indian Ocean. It seems likely that Rabindranath Tagore wha 
read this novel in his childhood, was not left uninfluenced by the vivid 
description of the storm. 

Thè natural beauty of the neighbouring island, La Réunion, 
likewise inspired the French poet Leconte de Lisle, the leader Qf ihe 
Parnassiens. Leconte was born at Saint-Paul, the capital of Réunion, 
and later settled in Paris. E l 

But the parallel does not end here. If Bernardin went so far 
as to mention the Vedas in The Indian Cottage, a work that in 
popularity is second only to Paul and Virginia, Leconte wrote a 
beautiful poem on “‘Surya” that he called a Vedic Hymn. 

Bernardin enriched the French language. He coined new words 
for the different hues he saw during his wanderings in the tropics 
where the sumptuous splendour of colour ravished him. He was a 
poet not only in that be dreamt like Plato of laying the foundations ~ 
of a republic but also because he described men, beasts, plants and 
the Nature around them as a genuine poet would; have done. 
Who will deny that he has been rightly styled the ‘‘uncle of Romanti- 
cism”? It is when he wrote that the tropics yielded their charm for 
the first time in European literature. «Suffice it to say that he found 
an imitator in Chateaubriand (1768-1848). He set Chateaubriand the 
model for his Atala. Sounds and odours of Nature came to be 
included in literature. The intelligent reader of Paul and Virginia 
almost hears the birds coming from Bengal and other lands chirp in 
the Eden that the Isle of France was to its author. Both the descrip- 
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tion of the country converted into a laughing meadow sweet with the 
songs of birds and the idyllic picture of two immaculate children are 
entrancing. Is not the novel the work of a dreamer of dreams and 
teller of tales ? 

Of all Bernardin’s works it is precisely this short novel, which 
has been translated into English,, Italian German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Bengali, Polish and Russian, that obtained the greatest success. It 
is mainly on it that his fame rests.- And this is only as it should 
have been. Children all over the world read it in the same mood as 
they do Stevenson’s Treasure Island, Iiewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonder- 
land or Grimm’s fairy tales. Thisewas a new voice. 

One has not much to alter in it to turn if into a realistic novel, 
His style is as simple as N&ture that held hin in thrall: Tts cadences 
tempt one to read, it alodd. Many are those who have learned to 


speak French only by reading this little book aloud Qver and over 
e 


again, ° ° 

. No wonder that, as a boy, Napoleon was fascinated by this novel. - 
He once asked the author: ‘‘When will you give us other novels like 
Paul and Virginia?’ And he voiced the opinion of all children. 

No one can deny thé author the title of a man of gentus. His 
works, left results. Both the major works like thé Hludes and 
Harmonies dela nature, published after his death, and the minor 
ones like Le café de Surate, a short story that abounds in satire thus 
reminding one of Voltaire’s short story Histoire d'un bon Bramin, 
La chaumiére indienne (1791), ete. gave a strong filip to the creation 
of descriptive literature. 

It must be added here that he who was to become Mahatma 
Gandhi was in South Africa when a Frenchman told him what was 
the subject of the last named book that bears the name The Indian 
Cottage. He was much pleased. So, Saint-Pierre succeeded in 
winning the admiration of both Tagore and Gandhi, two illustrious 
Indians who were his contemporaries. 

Born on the isth January, 1737, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
passed away on the Q1st January, 1814, t.e. 145 years ago. He thus 
lived to the ripe age of 77, overstepping the Biblical limit of three 
score and ten. ° 

He who was definitely for a “Return to Nature’, who let his 
heart go out in sympathy for animals and even plants, saw his efforts 
rewarded in the end. He was seen at the head of the Jardin des 
Plantes (1792), known earlier as the Jardin du Rot. The position of 
intendant (manager) which he enjoyed was not a sinecure, He 
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received the appointment from Louis XVI with the words, “In you 
I hope I have appointed a worthy successor of Buffon.” He whose 


name is remembered along with those of Plato, Bacon and H. G. 
Weils who dreamt of building ideal republics, was bracketed with the 
great naturalist Buffon (1707-1788), the famous author of the Histoire ass 
naturelle. 

Bernardin’ did not let slip the opportunity of saving the lives of 
countlese beasts—lives that were very dear to him. It was admitted 
on all hands that amidst the upheavals such as those that were 
witnessed in his day, ‘‘a calm and sweet name, a name invested with 
delicious serenity’, was pronounced. That name was no other than 
that of the French author, poet, moralist and naturalist who had felt 
the healing touch of Nature. . M °, 


COSMIC RAYS AND SOVIET SPACE ROCKET 


PROFESSOR VLADIMIR DOBRONRAVOV. 


The first Soviet space rocket has already travelled millions of 
kilometres from the earth and is continuing its movement around the 
sun. The transmitters which had “telemetered back important 
scicntitic data have long since stopped: Soviet scientists are at present 
engaged in a careful study of the information obtained. The equip- 
ment of the Soviet space rocke? included various instruments for 
‘studying cosmic rays. The great attention modern. science pays to 
these rays is quite justifiet; for their study will help solve important 
problems of the imminent future. ° 


So far man has learnt to produce enly exploston-type thermo- 
nuclear reactions in the H-bomb. But if they could be controlled,”. 
*we would obtain a limitless source of cheap energy. The first step 
in this direction is to study the basic building materials of the uni- 
verse, electrons, protons, nentrons and other elementary particles. 
This is being done with the help of special acceleratorse which impart 
Ieigt™speetis and energies to them. As a result, some particles decay 
and others appear. This is what makes it possible to study the 
structure of the atom. 


Cosmic Space—A Vast LABORATORY. 


Similar transformations take place in nature. Cosmic space, it 
seems, is really a vast laboratory where one can find elementary 
particles with energies that as yet cannot be obtained in terrestrial 
laboratories. These particles from outer space possessing enormous 
energies are called primary cosmic rays. Up till now we had hardly 
any means of studying them, as practically all cosmic radiation is 
absorbed by the earth’s atmosphere. 


In order to study cosmic rays in their primary form, it was 
necessary to lift the necessary instruments to enormous altitudes, to 
the upper atmosphere, where interesting processes connected with 
t heir nature could be observed. Sputniks and artificial planets have 
made it possible to study cosmic radiation not only in the vicinity of 
the earth but directly in outer space as well, hundreds -of thousands 
and millions of kilometres away from our planet. 
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Thus, man has succeeded in entering a cosmic laboratory where 
transformations of matter take place which cgunot, as yet, be dupli- 
cated in terrestrial conditions. The abilicy to transcend the earth's 
gravitation will facilitate the solution of many problems of nuclear 
physics, including those connected with controlled thermonuclear 
reactions. . 

Special instruments instalied in the rocket registered all charged 
particles of various energies. "This has made it possible to determine 
the intensity of cosmic rays at Yarious distances from the earth, which 
is of great practical interest for fature inter-planetary flight. 

Tt was found, in particulars that beyond approximately 50,000 
kilometres from the earth, only two particles per second . pass through 
one square centimetre of surface. »Theifenergy lies in the 100-Mev 
band, and protection from radiation of ‘such intensity presents no 
problem. Nearer thg earth, however, the intensity and harmfulness 
, of smic radiation rise slfarply. 


Discovery Or AN UTTERLY UNPREDICTED PHENOMENON. e 


. Thanks to the Soviet space rocket, an utterly unpredicted pheno- 
menon has beén discovered. It seems that a considerable number of 
electrons with fairly low energies are spinnirg around the garthaat a 
distance of approximately 50,000 kilometres. And there is another 
zone closer to the earth where a flux of particles with very high ener- 
gies has been observed. It was presumed that these are protons. 
Soviet scientists explain the existence of these two zones circling the 
earth by the fact that under the bombardment of cosmic rays the 
atmospheye itself begins to radiate. 

The new data obtained witb the heip of the Soviet space vehicle 
will be of great importance in paving the way for manned spice flight 
and for research in controlled thermonuclear reactions. 


SARVODAYA AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


PARIMAL GHOSH 
Lecturer in Comparative Government, University of Calcutta 


The term ‘Sarvodaya’, as used by Mahatma Gandhi, means the welfare 
of all. As a social.ideal popularised by Atharya Vinoba Bhave it aims at 
“a state-less, class-less non-violent societ, based on co-operation of all”. 
It may be noted that the Sarvodaya society is similar to what is envisaged 
by communism or anarchism. Acharyaji himself points out that Sarvodaya 
and communism have the same end of view, and quotes Engels to describe 
this society as one “where Gevernment of persons is replaced by adminis- 
tration of things’’. . 

The real significknce of Sarvodaya, according to its exponents, lies in 
the discovery of a new method for effecting spcial changes. “About.the 
conception of Satyayug there is no difference between us”. But, Acharya 

paints out, he is trying to do by non-violent methods what communists try 

to achieve by violent means. _ If anything has to be done, it has to he done 
through love and persuasion. “We are revolutionaries but we desire to act 
through peace”. “If this Sarvodaya method (of love and *persuasion) fails, 
it will have to be accepted—that communism alone can achieve the 
objective”. À (Acharya Vinoba Bhabe—Sarvodaya—May, 1957). 

Tt is the acceptance of love and persuasion as the basic principles of 
social change that, in the opinion of the Sarvodayists, distinguishes their 
method from means prescribed by communism for reaching the goal of “a 
state-less, class-less society”. In fact ‘non-violence’, and ‘love and 
persuasion’ do not adequately define the Sarvodayist method ; nor does ït 
correctly state its difference from the communist method. g 

“Violence’ in this context refers to extra-legal or illegal use of force, 
as distinguished from legalised coercion exercised by the state, It would 
include every form of direct militant action and, in particular, civil war 
and bloodshed. Violence, in this sense, may be a feature of communist 
movement in particular cases. But it is necessary to realize that there is 
in Marxism neither Advocacy nor prescription of ‘Violence’ as a method or 
a condition for the transformation of capitalism to socialism. 

What is essential in Marxism is that in order to establish a socialist 
society the working class must win political power and establish that 
Marx calls the “dictatorship of the proletariat’. In this process 
there may be violent struggles and civil war; because the priviledged 
classes will try to maintain their position by using force. But such 
violent struggles, or civil war, are only incidental to and not a necessary 
condition of the capture of state-power by the working class. What is 
essential is that the working class wins political power and not that they 
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do it in a certain way. Marx himself admitted the possibility of the working 
class winning a victory at the polls and the rujing clesses being unable 
to unleash violence to thwarivit. The recent change in the communist 
attitude to peaceful methods is merely a reassessment of forces which have 
enhanced prospects of peaceful capture of power by the working class. 

The Communist position with regard to the method of socialist Trans- 
formation may be stated in the words of Communist Manifesto: 

..the first step in the revolution by the working class is to raise 
the proletariat to the position of the ruling class....” 

“The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest by degrees 
(i.e. through legislation or decrees), all capital from the bourgeoisie, to 
centralise all instruments of production in the hands of the state 7.e. of the 
proletariat organised at the ruling class ; and to increase the total produc- 
tive forces as rapidly as possible.” ° °e 

If the firs phase of communism, the socialist phase, requires as a 
pre-condition the captyre of state-power by the proletariat the transition 
_fronf this stage to the “olas$-less, state-less society” is characterised by the 

s ` gradual non-use of state-power until “theo state withers away in so far ag 
there are no longer “any capitalist, any classes. and consequently no class" 
to be suppressed”. 

“However, in the immediate context of changing the present-day 
capitalist society, Marxism insists that the working class has to exercise 
state-power to achieve its aims, Sarvodaya, on the other hands reje€t® tite 
use of the state altogether. Herein lies the real difference between the method 
of Marxism and that of Sarvodaya. 

From the ethical standpoint, however, the legality of state apparatus, 
does not change the character of force used by it; and exercise of power 
by the state has also to be regarded as violence. State-power in this sense 
is nothing but centralised organisation of force and, as such, an organisation 
of violence. Therefore, Sarvodaya may be said to be merely carrying its 
principle to its logical conclusion, when in accepting non-violence it rejects 
the use of the state. But in that sense Sarvodaya has to be distinguished 
from every other political theory which seeks to change social relations 
through Government action. In other words, in the matter of moans 
Sarvodayists differ as much from communists as from socialists or congress- 
men. But Sarvodaya does not take the position of Anarchism. For while 
the Anarchist would make a frontal attack on the state in order to abolish 
it, Sarvodaya has no difficulty in working out its programme alongside of 
the state. We thus get Sarvodaya trying to change society according to 
its ideal, while our Governments at the centre and in the states seek to 
change social relations, according to their programmes. 


We are not told by what process the existing state is dislodged and a 
stateless non-violent society established. Anarchism urges abolition of the 
capitalist state, Marxism envisages the withering away of the socialist state, 
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Sarvodaya hopes that love will so change the heart of men that anything 
that uses violence will autamatically disappear. 

Meanwhile, Sarvodaya proposes to chamge society without deviating 
from the principles of love and persuasion. Change through legislation is 
unacceptable, because it implies imposition of a decision taken by the 
majority on the minority. It is not clear what Sarvodayists mean by ‘love’ 
although this profession of love, as against hate, receives ‘special attention 
in the writings and speeches of Sarvodayigts. Love in the abstract is 
meaningless, personal love for each one of, India’s 37 crore people is an 
absurdity. In any case love as a creed of social policy has to be translated 
into social action. This is not at all an easy or obvious task. Even love 
of one’s son is not easy to institutionalise. Whether the parent spares the 
rod or uses it, it is his love prompting him to do what in his opinion is good 
for the son. Similarly we may all try tó love our countrymen without 
agreeing upon a similar expression of this sentiment. And in any case the 
concept of love boils down to something quite prosaic jke the welfare of all, 
As such, the doctrine of love is neither very novel, nor does it help us ‘to 
resolve any difficulty. 

The positive method that Sarvodaya uses for effecting a change is that 
of persuasion. In the first place, it means direct participation by the people 
in the making of a decigion. It means , secondly, that no decision aay be 
taken by the mere majority ; all concerned must agree to a proposal before 
it may be eafried out. This method may be summed up as direct demo- 
cracy plus the principle of unanimity. 

Leave aside the question of unanimity ; direct democracy itself is un- 
workable in a complex society. As Laski points out, “It is too crude an 
instrument for the purposes of modern Government”. Broad questions, 
like ownership of land, may be so framed that simple affirmative or negative 
answers may be given. But most questions ate so delicate and complex 
that “the electorate would have neither the interest nor the knowledge to 
arrive ət adequate decisions’. If this be true of direct democracy, the 
further requirement of unanimity would make the method, proposed by 
Sarvodaya, altogether unworkable. 

It may be agreed that Sarvodaya envisages a simple Society, a self- 
sufficient village. But this does not solve the problem at all. For the 
complex society of to-day is what we start from and it is this society that 
Sarvodaya has to change. 

There is something more significant than its impracticability which 
becomes clear when the Sarvodaya method is set in the context of a concrete 
social relations. Apparently, love and persuasion are principles counter- 
posed against hatred and coercion. In fact, love and persuasion are meant 
to cover social beings in a given social context. Consider a proposal for 
redistribution of land. Millions of peasants who hope to benefit from it will 
require no persuasion, The question of persuasion then can only arise in 
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respect of the few who stand to lose, The state may legislate to abolish 
the Zamindary system and intermediary interests; compensation may be 
paid or there may be no suck*frovision. In either case the policy is carried 
out on the assumption that results achieved ircrease social welfare. In the 
name of love and persuasion Sarvodaya oniy defers this necessary social 
change and makes its achievement a gamble with the interested persons’ 
change of heart. The so-called universal democracy vests in the hands of 
a few the power to veto an urgently needed social reform. 

The insistence on universak democracy arises from ignoring the lessons 
of history and the laws of social progress. We learn from the past and can 
to-day plan our future. It involvgs changing the social relations. Rules 
and institutions are determined by the requirements of these social relations 
and consequently cannot be made to depend upon the will of the individual 
members of society. Our freedom $s not, urlimited. It is historically 
determined. eWe cannot try to change society in disregard of the existing 
conditions arfd, the Objective Laws of social change any more than a person 
can exercise his freedom of movement by trying to fly without heeding 
the force of gravitation. Propounding the idsa of individual freedom im 
abstract terms, Sarvodaya leads us to a self-sufficient village. This has 
nothing in common with the communist society, where production has 
reached the stage in which it is possible to fo-low tke principle, “from each 
according to his ability to each according to his needs.” 

But however much Sarvodaya may adjust the end to sult the m means, 
it will still remain unattainable. “Hight years of Sarvodaya movement 
in India must have made that abundantly clear. 

It is possible to examine other aspects af “Sarvodaya’’ to show its 
utopian character. But that is not to deny its value in India to-day. Many 
gieat ideals have been couched in utopien terms or unscientific language. 
But they may yet have served the purpose o? focussing peoples’ thought 
on vital issues of social life, We may think, for instance, of Saint Simon, 
Fourier and Robert Owen as popularisers of t2e ideal of socialism. We 
may think of Rousseau, whose “tangle of confusion and obscurity” has 
led to such diverse interpretations of his philosophy, without anyone dis- 
puting his influence. Sarvodaya has undoubtedly reised great issues. It 
has stressed the need for world peace, for agrarian reforms in India, for 
making democracy real and effective for the @mmon man, for a code of 
conduct in public life, for respect for individual personality and above all 
for a society without exploitation. These are indeed great ideals and Sar- 
vodayists and in particular the great and univarsally respected personality 
of Acharya Vinobe Bhave have brought thess home to millions of our 
countrymen. 

But Sarvodaya, as 3 philosophy of social change will meet the fate 
of other utopias, for the simple reason that social changes cannot be made 
to conform to predilections of philosophers, 


THE DRAMATIST AND THE ACTOR 


D. N. CHTTERJEE _ 
Chandernagore College, West Bengal 


The drama is the child of the theatre and the theatre is not the 
after Thought of the drama—Gordon Craig. 


That great dramatists have often been influenced by the his- 
trionic talent of some actors or actresses in creating parts suited to 
their talent is a fact which is very well-known in dramatic literature. 
And this thing has been pere particularly seen in those playwrights 
who were connected with the ¢heatre. And the fact is that all great 
national drama has “flowered in its theatre. This is true with the 
Greek, the Roman, the French, the German ard the Eaglish drama, 
As Sisson has very pertinently observed ‘‘The hurly-burly of actor, 
sfags and audience is the proper element of true*drama.’’? The 
closet drama is only an aberration, an unnatural copdition of art. 
Of course, some artists write not for any particular company without 
an eye to the players who might impersonate his chatacters. But 
all great dramatists have been connected with the theatre and are 
alive to the requirements of the stage or the personnel of a 
company, and respecting these conditions, they try to be artists as 
well for all times. 


T 


Dr. Karl Mantzias informs us that in Athens at the expense of 
the state three actors were assigned to each poet.* Naturally, in 
the great majority of Greek plays the number of really prominent 
characters did not exceed three; and these of course were always 
assigned to the ypokritai who were paid by the state. There were 
three players in the Greek theatre, protagonist, deuteragonist, 
and tritagonists. No females appeared on the stage and as there 
was no importance attached to naturalistic effect on the con- 
ventional Greek stage, no falsetto voice was required from the 
actors who presented female characters. The parts of the protagonists 
were of the greatest importance. And what is interesting is to 


1 Companion to Shakespeare studies 
Historg of the Theatrical Art. vol, I 
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note that a very great number of fenale’Sharacters e. g. Antigone, 
Medea, Clytemnestra, Electra, Merope ef3., were acted by protagon- 


ists. In the Greek drama the interest wasegenerally concentrated on ` 


one character, the central’ figure, who, i ke Prometheus, Electra or 
Hercules gathered the whole action rourd herself or himself, leaving 
the others in the shade. ~ 

Here we find one proof of the fact that the character dramitically 
most important could be a woman even thotgh the social condition of 
Greek women was very humiliating.* Eut such a thing was not 
possible cn the Elizabethan stage. Burbage could never be persuaded 
te impersonate the heroines of Shakespeare and the latter would not 
have wantel it. The convention of the Klizabethans was of a different 
type. They. could not accept their heroines declaiming in a male 
voice like the heroines of Greek drama. “Th was because of this con- 
vention ameng the Greeks that we have heroines who are as grand 
as the herées of Greek drama. And in the absence of historical 
materials, we cannot say with any precision how individual dramatists 
were actually influenced by individual actors.t Al we know is.that 
the task of impersonating the central figure of a drama always ‘“‘fell 
io the share’ of the protagonist, who thus in most cases became the 
real sustainer ‘of the piece. Therefore it was df the utmost impor- 
iance to the poets to secure a prominen protagonist; as the-suceess 
of the drama depended essentially on him.’ 

In Rome drama was never very popalar. And the few drama- 
tists that rose to eminence were often mer who depended for their 
success on the discrinination of men of Jetters. To the mass of the 
people. says Dr. Mackail, ‘Comedy (though it did not err in the 
directiop of our refinement) seemed tame by comparison with the 
shows and pageants showered on them by the ruling class as the 
price of their suffrages. As in other ages and countries, fashionable 
society followed the mob. The young man about town, so familiar 
to us from the brilliant sketches of Ovid, accompanies his mistress, 
not to comedies of manners, bub to the more exciting spectacles of 
flesh and blood offered by the ballet-dancers and the gladiators. Thus 
the small class that occupied themselves with literature had little 
counteracting influence passed on them to keep them from the fatal 
habit perpetually of copying front the Creek.’’? Terence tells us 


‘* See Feninism in Greek Literature. 

+ The dramatist often took the leading part himself. Sophocles could not take the 
eading part as his voice was not. strong. See Haig: The Attic Theatre. 

1 History of the Thearical Art. Vol. I 

2 History of Latin Literature. 
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that on the second reproientation af one of hie plays “only one at 
had been gone through when a rumour spread that “there were 
going to be gladiators” elsewhere, and in five minutes the theatre 
was empty.” In such an atmosphere of apathy drama cannot 
certainly flourish. ‘‘Pantomimes in which women appeared super- 
ceded real dramatic art.’’ (Mantzius) 

Three Romans achieved some fame. They are Plautus Terence 
and Seneca. Of them two wrote far aristocratic spectators, or at 
least were friends of aristocrats but Rlautus was a stage carpenter. 
So he was a man of the theatre and was fully alive to the require- 
ments of the stage and must have created his characters with an eye 
to the historionic talent of his known actors. But for want of 
necessary information we,eannot conclude anything from these meagre 
materials. Roscius and Aesopus were great actors of Rome but as no 
great drama was growing up before them it is not * worthwhile to 
show what dramatic literature they could help” to devefop. ° 


: I í 

When “we come to the English stage, we find that the 
materials are more numerous and where acting was, growifig into a 
xespectable profession actors were making their name. The first 
“great actor was Ned Alleyn. It was for him that Marlowe created his 
wonderful heroes noted for their violent declamation. Shakespeare’s 
‘out-Heroding Herod’ is certainly a fling at Alleyn who impersonated 
Faustus, Barabbas, Hieronymo and Orlando. Says Nash in his 
Pierce Penniless ; “Not Roscius nor Escope, these tragedians admired 
before Christ was borne, could ever performe more in action than 
famous Ned Alleyn’’. And Jonson called him ‘“‘the best of actors’. ° 
Bottom speaks of ‘‘Ercles’’ vein and we are acquainted with “King 
‘Cambyses’ vein’’—these were declamations in a high-flown and 
artificial style, and they were certainly odious to the refined taste of 
Shakespeare. But the groundlings of ihe Elizabethan age certainly 
liked rant and the actor and the dramatist pandered to the taste of the 
vulgar mass. 

Elizabethan acting, as Mantzius says, ‘had one foot in the middle 
ages’. The fool was certainty the ‘vice’ of the miracle plays and 
his presence on the stage was a source of fun to the groundlings and 
the fools even in Shakespeare’s plays point to the existence of a class 
of actors like Tarlton, Kemp and others who were the favourites of 
the ordinary playgoers. 

1 History of the Theatrical Art, Vol, III 
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Most of the dramatists of the period were men of the theatre. 
Shakespeare was both actor and playwright; Ben Jonson was a 
good dramatist but less an actor; Marltwe, Greene, Webster, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Marston were directly converned with the 
stage. The dignity of players had certainly increased in course of 
time. Greene attacked Shakespeare as a men of the theatre who 
lived upon the brain of the cultured University men of tbe period. 
And Shakespeare himself felt, indignity in being an actor and 
complains so in a sonnet. Byt the entry of Beaumont and Fletcher 
from high families into the stage in the next generation certainly 
speaks of the better status of the players. Bait to continue our topic, 
we find that all great dramatists were men of the theatre and con- 
sequently they “were conscioys of the talen of certain actors on whose 
capacity of interpreting their characters they vould certainly depend. 
We have seen how Shakespeare depended on Burbage for the presenta- 
tioneof his heros. Dt. Harrison believes thet with the growth of 

his (Burbage’s) age and his histrionic talents may be synchronised 
the growth of the age of the heroes and the growth in complexity 
in the characters of Shakespeare. Romeo is young, Hamlet is a few 
years older like Brutus ; Macbeth and Othello are in their manhood 
past their youth. Aud in Lear and Prospero we find old men.? 

In the Restoration stage we find the same thing. HistTionit 
talent in this age was very remarkable ani the dramatists wrote 
expressly to pander to the vulgar taste of the court and also for the 
actors and actresses of the period to make themselves famous. 
Betterton was the most remarkable of these actors. He played 
‘Brutus, Falstaff, Hamlet, Henry VIII, Hcispur, Lear, Mercutio, 
Othello, Pericles, Toby Belch, Timon, Titus and Troilus. Says 
Nicoll, ‘‘He was the original. of Jaffier in Venice Preserved and of 
Castalio in The Orphan.” “If I tell you”, says Colly Cibber in his 
Apology, ‘‘there was no one tragedy, for years, more in favour with 
the town than Alexander (of Les); to what must we impute this 
its command of publick Admiration? Not to its intrinsic merit 
surely .... but plainly to the Grace aud harmony of the actor’s 
(Betzerton’s) utterance.’’? 

We quote again from Mr. Nicoll: ‘Sandford distinguished in 
disagreeable characters ; dramatists were impelled to create Machiavel- 
lian characters specially for him, The majority of actors took up 
one line and aided thus in establishing these stock characters which 


1 Introducting, Shakespeare. 
2 Restoration Drama. 
s 
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appear in comedy after comedy, in tragedy after tragedy during 
those forty years.’’? Of Betterton writes Nicoll: ‘‘His histrionic 
art impressed itself upon the dramatic literature of his age...In 
Orrery’s Henry V he created the part of Owen Tudor; in the same 
author’s Mustapha that of Soliman; in Bank’s the Desiruction of 
Troy that of Achilles; in Settle’s Cambyses and “Bank’s Cyrus the 
two heroes who give their names to those plays ; and these and such 
like characters, we may presume, wuitlen with more than half an 
eye to the distinguished figure who was to interpret thom. Michael 
Mohun and Charles Hart were the Roscius and Agsopus of the age 
according to Rymer., Kynaston also was another talented actor. 
Janes Nokes was a greaj eomedian and could present a grave English 
type of folly and ‘‘many characters must have been penned for this 
actor’’.? But in “the actresses of the period we find 3 more interest- 
ing thing to note. Boy actors had to disappear gradually yiekling 


place to them and many dramastists who loved and admired these’. 


attresses wrote plays suiting their talents. “Mts. Barry was the 
model of the inspiration of Monimia, and of Belvidera She by her 
sympathetic acting of the heroines of tragedy aided, in establishing 
that form of dramatic art in a place of popularity. Nell Gwyn was 
the ofigin*of Florimal and almost certainly Dryden wrote his light 
airy parts for her.... Mrs. Verbruggen played the hoydens that 
appear in so many of D’Urfey’s plays and in those of nota few of his 
contemporaries.’’® 


II 


In French drama we find the same thiug. Says Gosse :* The 
theatre in France had began to dominate socially in the second quarter 
of the Seventeenth century, and it had moved in sympathy with the 
general craving for increased social refinement. The Hotel de 
Bourgogne, with its long tradition from so far back as 1548, had 
marked time, as we say now, until the personal taste of Louis 
XIV, bad given a new and strong social prominence to the stage. 
The success of Corneille’s Melite in 1629 began the fashion for 
stately and ceremonious tragedy. The poet and the actor, Corneille 
and Mondory, one inactive without ithe other, now played into 
one another’s hands, and a crisis in the art of the world was marked 
by the great polite success of Le Cid in 1636’.5 


123 Restoration Drama. 
4 Introduction to Resloration Plays, Everyman. 
5 Also consult Brander Matthew's The Development of the Drama p. 81. 
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Corneille showed the way. In Racine the greatness of his 
heroines has been pointed ont by his critic, M. Gustave Larroumet, 
who informs us that they were expressiy conceived for Mlle Chainp- 
meslé, the actress whom Racine loved. Thus writes the critic, “Elle 
crea tous ses grands roles. Non seulment elle fut a la hauteur do 
tous. Mais elle preta son propre charm, et fut vraiment collaboratrice 
du poete. Cette union a été,consacrée avec une incomparable juste 
de termes en des vers célébres par Boileau. II semble meme que 
Racine ait écrit pour lui plaire et tirer tout le parti possible de son 
tabut cet admirable role de Phedre, etoile, s’il eu fut qui se subor- 
donne et ecrase tous les autres. Elle l'avzit prie, disent les freres 
Parfaict’’, de }ui donner un rele oh toules leg passions fussent expri 
mées; M. Racine chercha quelque temps ej i] s’arrata au sujet de 
Phédre’”’.? W$ have the evidence of Mme de Sevighé to this point, 
Sheewrites thu to her daughter.’’ Racine fait des comedies pour la 

e Chapmesié : ce ne’st pas pour les siècles a venir’’.? 

And of Moliere says M. Lafénéstre, “Molière, comme Shakes- 
pear, homme dẹ théatre avant tout. ° He had his own theatrical 
company vonsisting of himself, his friends, his wife and her sister 
and brother. So when he wrote he had an eye to the capacities of 
his own staff exactly as Girish Chandra Ghose, the great dramatist of 
our own country.* 

Many of the great theatrical or dramatic artists of our day are 
intimately connected with the theatre. Speaking of Sir Arthur Pinero 
says J. W. Marriott. “He has the mind ani temperament of -the 
born playwright, and, as he was an actor with Irving before he started 
writing, his practical knowledge of theatre craft was of enormous 
advantage. Shakespeare and Ibsen, like Er.nkwater and Granville- 
Barker in our own day, learned the ropes as vroducers of plays, and 
although this experience of routine work in the theatre is not indis- 
pensable to a dramatist, it is certainly an asset to be able to grasp the 
conditions under which play-production rus; be done’’.” We may 
say that Yeats, O’Neill, Noel Coward, St. John Ervine, J. M. Synge 
and Shaw are or were connected intimately with the theatre. 

Frank Harris speaking of Shaw gays, ‘‘Aaother secret of his suc- 
cess was bis aptitutde for fitting actresses with tempting parts even 
in plays which they thought impossible. “Iam a good lady’s taillor’’, 

1 Racine pp. 168-69. 

2 Ibid, p. 72. 

3 Moliére, © 

4 See introduction to Girish Baba's collected works Vol. I p. i. 
5 The Theatre 
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he wrote to Ellen Terry. It was perhaps more by his good tailoring 
than by flattery, persuatign, sarcasm, humour or straight convincing 
arguments that he managed to get Alma Muriay, Kate Rorke, Lillah 
McCarthy, Ellen Terry, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Sybil Thorndike, 
Fanny Brough, Grace George, Gertrude Elliott, Gertrude Kingston, 
Winifred Lenihan, Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Forbes-Robertson, Richard 
Mansfield, Arnold Daly, Louis Calverts, Herbert Beerbhoom Tree, 
Robert Loraine, Cedric Hardwicke, every body, in fact, but Henry 
Irving into his casts. Anyhow, you can see how well he digested the 
old saw about hitching your wagon to a star.” 


The Man of Destiny, says Mr. Shaw, was ‘‘hardly more than a 
bravura piece to play the virtuosity of the two principal performers.’ 
They were Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. But the tendency is pos- 
sibly changing inour days because of the vastness ofthe theatrica. 
world and because the dramatic artist may sqmetfmes write for agtor. 
and actresses with whom he may not be acquainted. So Mr. Nicol: 

° iseperfectly right when he says, “Today we may vccasionally find & 
play or two written for a special actor or actress, but the theatrica. 
world is too vast, the temper of the dramatists too abstracted to permit 
of a very great subservience of comedy and of tragedy te actual stage 
cOnditfon’’e® Yet in all countries the greatness of histrionic talent has 
always proceded great dramatic creation and the drama has always 
been a child of the stage. 


1 Bernard Shaw p, 178, 
2 E. Shanks Bernerd Shaw p. 52, 
3 Restoration Drama Nicoll 
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‘LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST—A STUDY IN AN 
EXPERIMENT 


NITISHKUMAR Basu 


To follow the growth and development of Shakespeare’s comedies is 
to follow not only a mastercraftman’s gradual mastery over his tool but also 
to follow a mind of high sensitiveness and deep imaginative insight in its 
attempt to understand the world around him anc find a world of satisfying 
happiness. When writing tragedies Shakespeare aad to deal with elemental 
forces and emotion of such a nature as“not te be able to present the world 
around him indts varied tint. It was in comedies that he could do it thus 
justifying the &sgute swmming up, “Shakespeare is happier in his comedies 
E than. iv. his tragedies”. j 


But here, too, ke had to serve his apprentics-ship period. And Love’s° 
Labour's Lost has been regarded as his first comedy and as such is “the least 
substantial of hiš comedies” (Charlton). Coleridge with his usual romantic 
enthusiasm found “wonderful activity of thorght throughout the whole 
of the first scene” where we find the “whimsical dstermination op which the 
drama is founded”. This has been made natural by the choice of the 
characters. A less romantic 20th century reader, a0wever, may feel that the . 
whims only suit adolescent minds and not men ia responsible position like 
the King of Navarre, and that possibly it was skat part that Dr. Johnson 
found “childish”. The main action of this “Comedy of Affectations” (as 
Charles Knight calls it) is based on the whim of she king to turn his Court ~ 
into “a little Academe” for three years, “withdrawn from the world into 
philosophic austerity that is destined to lower its 2clours at the first summons 
from a troop of petticoats without ” (E. K. Chambers). Biron (or Berowne) 
enters this artificial world with “the clearest consciousness of the unreality” 
of the whole undertaking 


O these are barren tasks too hard to keep 
Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep ; 

He points out that the proclamation warring women not to come 
within a mile of the Court “on pain of losing her tongue” is still born. 
The French King’s daughter is coming to discuss on behalf of her father 
the terms for the surrender of Aquitaine and automatically all the stringent 
rules will be broken. The king has to admit that she will have to be per- 
mitted “on mere necessity”. And Biron very scberly forecasts : 

Necessity with make us all forsworn 
Three thousand times within this three years’ space. 
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* ‘The lodies come, they see and they conquer. The bookmen without 
a struggle surrender and turn into love-born courtiers so easily that the 
whole affair seems to be mere a fashion than a serious case of heart trou ble, 
The princess and her ladies are quite right in doubting the advances of their 
suitors, There is no crossing in love or dark shades of jealousy, do ubts 
and tears to deepen the romantic element. The news of the death of the 
shadowy ailing French king only comes to part the “skirmishing girls of 
France” upholding the battle of sex from their opponents “the floated 
Navarrese lovers’. Even the dramatist himself, according to Charlton, 
must have felt “the spinelessness of the thing as a play”, thet “plays without 
backbone are hopelessly crippled. No plot no play”. 


This high-comedy element of couyt life with its vagaries, artificial word 
badinage, urbanity, pert pages aad quick tongued girls, showing the legacy 
of Lyly, has been very feebla interlinked with the low comedy element, 
centering round Costard, Dull, Jaquenetta, Armado, ‘and the pedantic 
schoolmaster (Holofernes) and the curate (Sir Nathaniel). “The main link 
is the certain commonness of human failing in, the “courtiers and tho yen 
of the soil alike. Costard and Jaquenetta are caught together, an offence e 
ein ghe face of the King’s proclamation. Theirs may be a case of lust whereas 
in the high comedy that may be something platonic but the commonness 
of the natural failing has been underlined giving a common bond between 
the king and the commoner. The other link is a piece’ of stage- craft ; 
uplettezed costard mixes up two letters one from Armado “to Jaquenetta 
and the other from Biron to Rosaline thus leading to fun -and exposure 
of Biron who has been making fun of the fall of the other votaries of the 
Academe. But the importance of the letter is nullified by the lightness of 
the whole affair. ` a 


Only when we compare this play with the later comedies of Shakespeare, 
The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, As you Like it or Much Ado About 
Nothing we find the defects of this still readable play to be glaring. The œ 
intricate weaving of the main plot with the sub plot in The Merchant of 
Venice offers a strong contrast to the weakness shown in Loves Labour's 
Lost in joining up the very popular low comedy clement with the main play. 
The Dogberry Verges episode in Much Ado unravels the knot: in the play, 
the marry devilry of Sir Toby and Maria and the absurdities of their fellows, 
Sir Andrew and Malvolio have been made ins3parable from the romantic 
main plot which also is an inextricable mixture of two parallel plots. 


Without this comparison with the matured plays we can still appreciate 
this amusing play for its light atmosphere of humour and lyricism. The 
plot is not too apparently absurd. But the characters here give the lie 
to Aristotle’s observation that even a beginner can mould the characters 
but the plot is more difficult. In Love’s Labour's Lost the characters in the 
Court- life are mere indistinguishable.outlines. In the low comedy portion 
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as Hazlitt says, “we would be loth to part with Don Adriano de Armado, 
Nathaniel the curate and Holofernes the School master, and their dispute 
after dinner on the golden cadences of poesy’, with Costard the clown or 
Dull the constable’. They are extremely enjoyable caricatures though 
they lack the ‘extra line’ and are merely personified ‘humours’. Bui the 
obvious mechanical grouping of characters in the upper life (which is con- 
cealed artistically in later comedies) gives them an air of unreality. Except 
Biron and Rosaline, who have their own brands of shrewish tongue others 
are “airy nothing”. If Dover. Wilson’s conclusion is correct and Biron, 
Longaville and ‘the Young Dumain’ represent the trio of friends Essex, 
Southampton and the seventeen years old Earl of Rutland (the king being 
a reflection of The Earl of Derby) one can understand why the foibles of 
their age have not been underlined in them, Or the other hand this being 

“an anti-Raleigh play” Raleigh’s affectatiqns and proved weakness for 
women have bien well drawn in Don *Armago. 

Granville Barker has very neatly summed up the play, “Here is a 
fashionable play; ao by, three hundred years out of fashion........ It 
abounds in jokes for the elect....A year or twc later the elect themselves 
might be hard put, to it to remembers what tke joke was”. London, of, 
Elizabeth “was alive and absurdities which for the twentieth century belong 
to the region of archeology...... Fashion is largely an affair of externalities 
and in mocking these the dramatist can only coant upon the Co-operation 
of the mime. -“But the gestures and intonations of the mimo die upon the 
stage where they weie born, and the more faithful a comedy is in its ironical 
representation of contemporary fine manners anc. other modes of affectation, 
the less of it survives upon the printed page” (E. K. Chambers). Naturally 
we find in this play much of “dead matter’. (Shakespeare is yet to learn 
thas “drama. is first and last the projection of character in action; and 
devices for doing this, simple and complex must make up three-quarters 
of its artistry. We can watch his early discovery that dialogue is waste 
matter unless it works to this end”.. All wit is dead wit unless and until 
the characters are animated and the action which brings them to lifi is 
smooth and not unrealistic. 

In Loves Labour’s Lost the characters (except perhaps the men of th3 
soil) have not “come alive”. There are absurd stage situations which con- 
tribute to the air of unreality. Take the case of the love lorn courtiers 
( A IV, Se. 3) coming one by one on the stage reading aloud their verse 
epistles to their respective lady-loves and being exposed to one another. 
The whole thing is absurdly mechanjeal. The ladies (in A II, SC 1) 
accidentally showing their interest in the gentlemen who later become their 
admirers is another case of absurd stage craft. We may add to these the 
mechanism of accident (Act V, Sc. 2) which has led Boyet (closing his eyes 
“under the cool shade of a sycamore”) to discover the plan of the Navarrese 
gentlemen in disguise to court their masked lacy-loves recognising them by 
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their respective presents thus giving an opportunity to the ladies to engineer 
an amusing comedy of errors, 


One of the most prorhinent points in this early play of Shakespeare 
is his diction, which is as it “ought to be in a poet’s youth” as Coleridge 
comments. From Campion to T. S. Eliot, poets and critics have been 
attacking and defending the use of poetry and rhyme in drama, the sole 
case of the evolution of Shakespeare’s attitude can resolve many of the 
knotty points in the controversy. In Love's Labour's Lost** instead of the 
poetic imagery and natural poetic flow which emotionally suit a character 
in action at a particular point, we have “elaborate embroidery of language 
done for its own sake” (Granville—Barker) and the dramatist has a hard 
time with the lyric poet in him, The comic characters of the lower stratum 
(including Armado and the pedants) use prose but the courtiers and the 
ladies not only use verse but use rhymes, sometimes couplets and sometimes 
alternate. Even such rhymes havé been used in word duels between two 
characters. The lote epistles are so many experiments in verses. The 
king uses iambic pentameter with alternate rhymes, Isongavjlfe does the same 
with occasional mixture of Alexandrine, Dumain uses a special mixture of, 

- Romantic Couplet and Heroic Couplet. Biron again inthe very long decla- 
matory speech (generally to be found in Shakespeare’s historical plays) of 
75 lines commenting on the situation uses blank verse, though end-stopt 
and lacking in the smoothness of Shakespeare’s later perfected form. ` 


e We coyld have piled on these defects of plot construction, characterisa- 
tion and diction, the lack of depth in the soliloquies used here, which are 
mere explanations to the audience of a situation and have not the element 
of self-revelation found in the later plays. That would not bring us further 
then Hazlitt’s observation. “If we were to part with any of the author’s 
comedies it should be this”, making us rather supercileously blind to the 
scattered’? sparks of genius which even a hard critic like Dr. Johnson has 
appreciated. l ê 


In spite of these evident marks of immaturity, however, there is much 
in Dr. Johnson’s remark, “nor is there any play that has more evident marks 
of the hand of Shakespeare”. Here and here through the “sparkling taffeta 
phrases” and the fashionable affectations of shadows of fashionable men and 
women, the glimpses of the future comedies can be had if only we look 
steadily enough. The dramatist has yet rather a hazy notion of 
what to do with his materials. Soaked through and through with Eliza- 
bethan romantic temperament he has to learn to blend the mystic éxperience 
of love and wooing with anothet essential element, laughter, in proper 
proportion. In this play the blending is a failure and the romantic element 

3+ “Tf bis first comic offering be regarded, not as dram2, but merely as aa exercise 
in the play of words, it is palpably the diploma Piece of one born for mastery, Words in it 


are clearly more impo-iant than ate its men and women and all their deeds. It is the werk 
of a poet born in an age of drama.” (Charlton), 
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is top gossamery to intoxicate the audience or tk reader. But Shakespeate 
is groping his way to the right solution. A little of tragic element, something 
of suspense, fear of losing, is necessary to deepar the romantic element and 
give it a touch of real life. The news of the deatl of the French King, which 
breaks up the pleasant gathering, belongs to that type of unpleasantness 
which sweetens the later comedies of Shakespeare. It is a preparation for 
the success of a future love’s labour.. Prospero a in the play where 
nothing is but what is not, 


Sein Se but this swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light.” 
Shakespeare has already understpod this in Love's Labours Lost and 
Rosaline’s command to Biron, 
“Visit the speechjess sick and etjl- converse 
With groaning wretches ; and yeur task shall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your Wit 


To enforeé the. pained impotent to smile”. 
-< e 


forecasts the light and shadow effect whick Shakespeare follows in 

his mature plays. The hurdle of the casket is nct enough to make the leve* 
of Portia and Bassanio enduring, Shylock’s pound of flesh and the whole 

tragic shadow is ‘there to lend colour to the romance which is swelled up by 

the irresponsible’ romantic elopment of Lorenzo and’ Jessica. The nearly 

tragic Hero—and—Claudio tangle solders the love of Benedick and Reatries 

in a more natural way than the penance that the s2offer Biron has to undergo 

for one year. It is only the common misfortune that joins up Rosalind 

and Orlando and Celia and Oliver. 


One prominent feature of Love’s Labour's Lost is that after the ladies 
appear they take the initiative ; even when the gallants come masked to do 
their courting they are hoisted with their own p=tard by the ladies. They 
bandy witty talks, make fun of the votaries of the artificial Academe and 
when they have reduced them to helplessness command them to lead a disci- 
plined life of celebacy in some hermitage for a year. Thus the peculiar 
paradox of strict control over Elizabethan high torn ladies in real life and 
the total laxity of restraint over them on the stage, whore they take the 
initiative, we find even in this early comedy of Shakespeare. Beatrice, 
Portia, Rosalind, Viola and Olivia are only maturer and more satisfying 
-version of these ladies specially Rosaline, who bears too close a resemblance 
to Beatrice to be ignored. In these later comic heroines, according to 
Charlton, Shakespeare found a satisfying’ way of blending romance and the 
comic features. A foretaste of the romantic temperament and the jocular 
spirit one can find in the ladies of the early comedy, only the mellowed 
sympathy and self sacrificing spirit which only can bring real happiness ` 
to them and their lovers are absent here. There is a certain hardness in their 
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intellectual dissecting attitude, which only softens later in Viole, Portia, 
Beatrice and above all, Rosalind. 


Not only in Rosaline do we find a future heroine in embryo, we also 
find many other future characters peeping out of the rather anaemic charac- 
ters of this play. Costard later on flowers into Feste, Touchstone and 
perhaps the Tapster (Measure for Measure). The urbane princess, whose 
protective sympathy for the “worthies” (“The conqueror is dismayed. 
Proceed good Alexander” or, “Alas, poor Maccabaeus, how hath he been 
baited |”) is a pleasant contrast to the realistic baiting: by the courtiers, is 
the predecessor of Olivia (in her attitude to the fool and then Malvolio) end 
Portia. ` Coleridge found in Boyet something of Lafeu and it is easy to find 
in Dull who brings in the offender Costard some traits of Dogberry and 
Verges and their accidental “discovery of ‘the villairy which throws light 
on the plot of Don John. i e 


Love’s Labour's Lost, when properly analysed yields also somo of tbe 
stage tricks and sentimental patches which Shakespeare later has developed 
witk such a great effect. The trick of the misdelivered detter of Biron has 
been varied nearly beyond recognition in Much Ado and Twelfth Night. 
Biron overconfident about his own immunity cuts jokes ‘at the expense 
of all his other compahions whos2 weakness for the French, ladies he has 
digcovergd. „Then the poetic justice overtakes him and his own love letters 
to Rosaline miadetivored comes beck to mock him. In Twelfth Night it is a 
supposed letter of Olivia that makes Malvolio lose his balance. It is again 
a similar trick that entangles Beatrice and Benedick. Apparently the 
tricks are widely different but in reality they are only masterly variations 
of the meagre original. The task given by Rosaline to Biron (in response 
to his request, “Impose some service on me for thy love”) is something 
outside the play ; in Much Ado the task (a duel with Claudio) bêtomes an 
inseparable part of it. The use that Shakespeare has made of existing 
forms of popular amusement like the show of Nine Worthies or the songs 
of Winter and Spring, he never gives up even in last plays, Sentiments, 
which we find here have in some cases been echoed later. One very pro- 
minent case is that of Katherine’s sad description of her sister pining for 
love, which is a near kin to Viole’s pathetic description to the Duke of the 
waning of the damask cheeks of her supposed sister. Even the early dis- 
covery by Shakespeare that “dialogue is waste matter unless it works to this 
end (i.e., projection of character in *action); that wit, epigram, sentiment 
are like paper and sticks in a fire place, the flering and crackling counting 
for nothing if fire itself won’t light, if these creatures in whose months the wit 
is sounded won’t ‘come alive’ ” (Granville-Barker), does not prevent him 
from using occasional passages full of puns and other witticisms even to the 
end. Specially in the last plays such irrelevant passages begin again to take 
& prominent place, as the word duels of Gonzalo and Adrian and Antonio 
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and Sebastian, and agein we have a feeling that words are becoming more 
important than the characters in action, who lave lost touch with reality. 


The nature of satire, too, in Love’s Latour’s Lost, bears affinity to 
element of social criticism that we find in Shakespeare’s mature comedies, 
However immature he may be as a playwright in his realistic approach to 
life he has already become an adept. Life is not merely a set of idealistic 
dreams. It is a mixture of sun shine and shadows, “this side is Hiems, 
Winter, this Ver, the Spring” ‘and the mirthful princess suddenly is made 
aware of it. This under-current’ of realism Shakespeare sticks to until tired 
with all this (as Strachey observes) he gives up attempting to delineate 
essential truth in his romances. Dewden finds in it “a serious intention, 
It is a protest against youthful schemes of shaping life according to notions 
rather than reality, a protest against ideatiging away, the facts of life.” 
The same criticism of affectations and lack cf realistic approach Duthie 
finds in T'welfth Night where in the case of Olivia reffising to entertain love 
ead unnaturally prolonging her period of mourning, we find a resemblance 
to the courtiers taking a vow not even to converse with ladies for a period of 
three years. The*materials which Shakespeare uses in his ealiest comedy 
for social satire remain nearly the same in succeeding years. The high born 
people with their eternal world plays and foibles, and the vagaries of the 
court and more“pointedly “the conservative elements* of society whose habits 
of life and habits of thought time does not readily devour” (E.K. Chambers) 
are the materials which Shokespeare rather sketchily uses here to laugh 
with them and at them. And the same elements become transformed into 
something immensely superior later when Shakespeare has mastered the 
magic wand. “True genius begins by generalising and condensing, it ends 
in realizing and expanding. It first collects the seeds” (Coleridge). 


ROMANCE OF RUPMATI 


Vaman H. PANDIT 


On the top-most height of Malwa plateau stands the fortress of 
Mandu with its Rupmati Pavilion alone raising its head high among 
ihe ruined grandeur of pleasure palaces and audience halls; mosques, 
combs and temples ; Jakes, swimming pools and woods. 


Most enchanting and windy place it isin the whole of Malwa. 
From the terrace of this Pavilion Rupmati—the Hindu consort of the 
Sultan of Malwa—the beavtfful danghter of a Hindu landlord—who 
aad come as a bride from the valleys below the fortress could see so 
much of the surrounding country in one glance resting at last her 


otus eyes on the far streak of the sacred Narmada shining like #7 


silvery snake at day-byeak daily and possess the holy riyer on the balls 
of her wine-coloured eyes. So long she lived the changing beauty of 
ihe Narmada continued to surprise her. : 


Sher Shah invadtd Malwa in A.D. 1542, conquered it and 
‘ppeinted Shyjat Khan as Governor. After his departure, however, 
ihe inevitable pattern of the Mughal Empire repeated itself and the 
Governor once more bacame an independent sovereign. When Shujat 
Khan died, one of his sons, the famous Baz Bahadur, took the throne. 


Here in the magnificent fortress of Mandu a tragic romance 
iook place in the mid sixteenth century of Rupmati and Baz Bahadur 
mutmatching the tales of ‘Leila and Majnun’ and ‘Helen andeParis.’ 
Wany a legend and folklore have been woven round this celebrated 
‘ouple who have the honour of outwitting the lovers on this earth by 
heir devotion towards one another, so much so that their love-affair 
1ave been recorded in brush and word. 

Baz Babadur—the last independent ruler of Malwa had the 
‘apital of his dominions at Mandu. It was then known as the ‘City 
£ Joy.’ He was a lover of wine, woman and war. He was a great 
yatron of arts and letters too. He was a clever, handsome and dashing 
roung Sultan of Malwa. 

FRupmati was his favourite bride. She was noted for her charm 
nd beauty. Kalidas—the master-poet had presented the people with 
nany verbal images of graceful women and Shakespeare too has 
vortrayed many a beautiful heroine but both of them could not come 
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closer to the description in details for Rupmati was unique than all 
these. One has but to pick the similies and epithets from the dramas 
and poems of these literary luminaries, even then, they would fall 
short in describing the beauty of this damsel of Mandu. She was 
perfect picture of beauty as could be desired by any one. 


it was the season of Spring. The young virgin maids below the 
fortress danced in a merry ring with joy. Pretty birds were singing. 
The cow-boys piped their love-Jay and in such a delightful season, 
` Baz Bahadur, the Sultan “of Malwa went out hunting. On his way 
he heard a chorus song being sung in the” forest-orchard. He turned 
his steed in the direction of the Song. So much so enchanted he was 
with the melodious tunes and tans thai he began to nod his head and 
hands on ihe horse back.” “ œ ae 


` Astonished he was to see in the fruit-yarden a young girl singing ` 
_and dancing along ‘with her friends. Aside for a moment he stood 
and watched their sport. Verily a carpet of flowers was spread on the 
ground and theeyoung girls enjoyed the season of spring delightfutly+ 

One of ,Rupmati’s maid saw a well dres-ed stranger standing in 
the corner, gazing at them though lost in the tunes of the song. She 
hinted Rupmati. The song ceased. Rupmati at once knew who the 
young man was. She boldly came forward and bowing I8w addressed 
the Sultan: ‘‘Season's Best Greetings to Your Majesty.” Scarcely 
she knew then that these Greetings would bring her the greatest 
luck in life. 


“Sweetest maid, I reciprocate your feelings,” said Baz Bahadur 
and gazed and gazed at her enone eyes. He saw his ownself in 
those Itfsty eyes. 


“So stare not at me,” she said. 

“What’s your name, loveliest maiden.’’ 

‘‘Rupmati is my name.”’ 

“It’s a Divine Grace. Most befitting name. Indeed, beautiful.” 


Rupmati blushed and blushed and returned the remark of the 
Sultan about her with a smiling sidelong glance. 


“Dear Rupa, I wish to be with you forever. Will you come to 
my dwelling place.” 


“T am a Hindu, Your Majesty, perhaps my father and mother 
would’né like this idea.” 


“Love is above all these, material or religious things.” 
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“I love my life as it is.” 

‘fT pledge myself to you forever, Are you ready?” 

“Forever.” i 

Baz Bahadur was fascinated by this one word alone. He exten- 
ded his hand to her. She clasped. 

“I am yours,” she said, and fell upon his bosom. 


> 


“I take your leave now, dear, I will have you very soon.’ 
‘Come and see me more often Baz.” 


“Yes.” . So saying, he jumped upon his steed and departed from 
that spell-bound place. 


Within a fortnighi Baz edahadur raided. her father’s demesne in 
the valley below and carried her bff to,the fortress. She was given a 


spacious room in the paface. ` 


That very day he came in the evening*to see Rupmati and 
straight way entered her chamber. No sooner he came than she drew 
her veil of the sari over her head. The Sultan understood the meaning 


—_ -~-—,. 


of this welcome gesture and knew that she had accepted his offer to _ 


be Queen of Malwa, nay+the queen of his heart. è 


We teok her into his arms and kissed her deeply so much so that 
it’s Joud noise resounded the vales and dales of Mandu. 


Now the scenes in the fortress changed allogether. It really 
became the ‘‘City of Joy’’ with the presence of Rupmati. Both of 
them were poets and musicians of no mean order. Both of them 
eaddressed one another as ‘‘Rupa’’ and-‘‘Baz.’’ And truly the people 
in the fortress too termed them so. ° 

Rupmati was no longer a daughter of a Jandlord but the consort 
of the then mighty ruler of Malwa, Her Hindu religious rites were 
respected by the Sultan and no stone was left unturned to please her 
in every way. Baz, to her was like the sun and she, she moved like 
a moon in his orbit. She was the centre of all his activities, 


From sunrise to sunset both of them rede ox their steeds and 
wandered in the distant forests. At time they rested at midday by 
the mountain stream and took dekght in one another’s company. 
They knew not any other world except their own. 

At some other times when he rested in an orchard, she stroked 
his hair, admiring his look and strength and thanking the Lord fer 
him, feeling little sorry to arouse him out of sound sleep. But the 
touch of her sweet soft hand made him come out of the lovely dreams 
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about her and he was pleased to see her by his side with a glass of 
wine—in fact both of them loved immensety one another. Frequently 
they visited the very orchard where they first met. For them it was 
a sacred place—a souvenir.'i; So long they lived they tried to preserve 
this place. 

At other -times both of them would stand at the Echo Point in 
the fortress and shout one another’s name and when their names 
reverberated like an atomic explosion from the far flung ranges of 
mountains, they would laugh heartily and again their laugh echoed 
and echoed, Thus they enjoyed this point as a sally sport. 


On full-moon-lit nights both of them played the game of chess 
on the spacious terrace of .the palace wing real human beings and 
animals for their black and white moves 


In thjs way Rupa and Baz gambolled and frisked like the couple 


-——efadeer. Their sweetestory crossed the borders of his dominions. 


It reached in the far north and far south; far east and far west of 
this mighty Bharat. It reached overseas. Nay even it reached the 
outer space. e 

Rupmats though a ravished bride and a devout Hindu, accepted 
Baz Bahadir’s brave hand and she by her faithfulness anā dufiful 
love, turned the Sultan’s feelings to those of devoted lover and a 
companion in the pursuit of classical sangeet art. On his part too 
Baz Bahadur patronised music. This was mainly due to her influence. 
It is said that a famous ‘ragini’ (a style in singing)—the Bhup Kalyan 
owes its composition to Rupmati. . 


Iteso happened that the story of this unique love reached the 
ears of Akbar--the Emperor of Hindusthan—the great and grand 
moghul as he was then known. Having heard from many a tongue 
about the love-tales of the Sultan of Ma.wa he determined to under- 
take the conquest of Central India. The Emperor summoned Mahan 
Anga’s son, Adam Khan and ordered him to expedite the expedition 
of Malwa. Adam Khan was a notoricus general and villain of 
the first water. He desired Rupmati for himself and most willingly 
took command of this conquest. 


Baz Bahadur too prepared to meet this attack. Not only he loved 
wine and woman but he loved war too. He was well versed in the 
art of warfare. He was brave warrior. And when he went to convey 
to Rupmati the impending danger, she said, ‘I am a warrior Queen 
and I will fight along with you.” 
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“Dearest Rupa,” he said, “Iam much pleased with your reply. 
Mind well a warrior’s hgart is never in the women’s eyes but in bis 
sword.” “Let us make haste and meet the enemy. Our subjects 
ought to know who is braver either,” she said. 


Rupmati joined her husband with sturdy steed and a radiant face 
she galloped on the battlefield. Both of them gave deadly blows to 
the enemy and spread a red carpet of slain on the plains below the 
fortress. At last she said to Baz Bahadur, ‘‘Come let us go up 
fighting into the Home of Heaven where fairies of God are awaiting 
eagerly our arrival. 2 

The imperial army far outnumbered that of the Sultan of Malwa 
and Baz Bahadur was defeated. Ultimately the fortress of Mandu 
surrendered before the General of Emperor Akbar who had besieged 
it so strongly that hone could enter it and no provision ‘could be sent 
into it. Hunger and thirst drove the brave fighters of Mal verte 
give way. x 


Adam Khan entered the fortress flushed with victory. He had 
not come to annex Malwa or Mandu but he had*come to annex 
Rupmati. He entared her apartment and requested her to accompany 
him to Delhi. She curtly declined the General’s offer? Adam Khan 
told ‘her*that he would burn the whole fort of Mandu and the town if 
she did not agree to his proposal. 


In order to avoid this terrible doom Rupmati invited Adam Khan 
to her palace. This pleased the great general and he chuckled dream- 
ing about her marvellous figure. She dressed herself more than 
usual as if she was going to meet her lord-—her lover Baz. She rested 
on a gorgeous bed to receive the ‘guest. i 


At the appointed time Adam Khan came. He was directed to 
her chamber by a maid servant. Delighted he was for his heart’s 
desire was on the point of being fulfilled. 


‘‘Dear Rupa I have come,” he said. He waited silently for the 
reply. Noone answered. He again and again called out. ‘‘Rupa!’’ 
But the bed chamber was still silent. 


“Heaven!” he said, how soundly she sleeps, that it requires so 
much to wake her l> 

At last he took out the silken cover from her face and saw her 
body stretched out motionless. It was an awful scene. She was 
dead. ‘‘She must have drank a poison and ended her life for her 
body was turned blue-black and cold,” he said. He saluted the Grand 
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Queen of Mandu and departed. For him the mvasion of Mandu was 
an empty triumph. . 

O Mandu! Queen of the Cities, the sun of the glory hath set. 
The day of thy fortune is over. Baz Bahedur is dead; Rupmati is 
no more but still her enchanting Pavilion tells the tragic love-story 
3f this “couple to the visitors. Still the temple bells thunder its call 
and its reveille into the sky with the Names of Rupmati and Baz 
Bahadur. i 


SEAN O’CASEY—THE MAN AND THE 
DRAMATIST 


Mrs. Lina MAITRA 


Sean O’Casey is not very extensively known to the readers in our 
country. There are various controversial reasons which may account 
for it, but the pleasure of new acquaintance will be spoiled by dull 
enumeration of reasons. x 

O’Casey comes from a Dublin Slum. He was born and brought 
up in an atmosphere of political anrest in Ireland. Poor perple of the 
country are usually worst bit during such times. It was no exception 
with the O'Casey family. Moreover his invalid father died when be 
was a little child, and the little child suffered from incipient eyes 

. trouble. His mother became a charwoman and somehow she managed 

to keep the family together with her incessant toil and indomitable 
courage. The charecter of the valiant charwoman mother in O’Casey’s 
play Juno and the Paycock recalls O’Casey’s mother tò us. 
e  &ractically O’Casey had no socalled education in his childhood. 
Once he was forced to enter an educational institution meant for the 
poor protestant boys by the Rector of his parish but after an unhappy 
encounter with one of the cruel teachers of that school he left it for 
ever. His two elder brothers became soldiers—the only paying job 
for uneducated healthy Irish young men. Insufficiently educated, the 
little boy Johnny also had to seek a job for himself. As the age of 
fourteen he started knocking at the door of life with clumsy hands— 
and got an entry into it as a bearer in a merchant firm in Dublin. 
He did not stick long to it. After that he had a chequered career as 
a common labourer. He moved from job to job; for, in the sea port 
of Dublin casual work was far more aboundant than regular jobs. 
His employment in the newspaper office and as dock yard labourer, 
as hodearrier and stone breaker on the road, as servant in a working 
class men’s club made him rich in experience, and brought him in 
contact with a wide range of characters. Bitterness and resentment 
were aroused in him as he was driven from pillar to post. While he 
was an employee in the newspaper office, he came in contact with the 
Gaelic Movement of the day and other vital secret political organisa- 
tions. Somehow he developed a taste for literature and started educa. 
ting himself with private studies. 
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O’Casey’s only luxuries in life were to purchase a book whenever 
he could afford it and to book a seat ir the Abbey Theatre when 
means allowed. Perhaps both of them stimulated the dormant lite- 
rary creative impulse in him. He fought through the fierce Transport 
Strike in Dublin in 19183 and was a priscner of the English Govern- 
ment at the Eastey Rising in 1916, All throngh his working days he 
was associated with and an active participant of sacret and open politi- 
cal activities. ° 

Treland won freedom in 1922. O’Casey’s first drama The Shadow 
of a Gunman was produced on the Abbey Stage for the first time in 
1923. But befor that he had to couft many refusals from the Abbey. 

Soon he was introduced to Yeats and Lady Gregory by Lennox 
Robinson, the famous manager of thee Abbey? At last O'Casey found 
a true outlet for his creative genius. Days passed on happily in the 
Abbey Theatré atmosphere. 


O’Casey’s next play Juno and the Paycock was received with 
greater applause bye the theatre-going public of Dublin. The ideal of 
the Abbey at the time was to create ‘a theatre free from the contami- 
nation of cheap press and everyday dialogue’. * In their own words 
they wanted to “crate a theatre with an epex of béauty and a base of 
realism.” O’Casey made his appearance at the Abbey when4t was 
thirsting for the want of good plays. Both in the Shadow of a Gun- 
man and Juno and the Paycock perfect blending of photographic slum 
realism and the romantic daydreams of a city dweller caught the 
imagination of the peeple. Juno was acclaimed a masterpiece. 
O’Casey’s next play The Plough and the Stars—the banner of 
insurgent people of the Haster Rising of 1916 gives a Kaleidoscopic 
picture of a mass movement. The delineation of a dynamic mob in 
terms of static art is a supreme achievement on the part of O’Casey. 
It won the Hawthorndon prize for the dramatist as the best English 
literary work of the year. The Plough broaght about a riot in the 
precints of the Abbey as it presented the wrong side of the Easter 
Rising to the audience—how political insurgence reacts on the common 
people—how little they care for anything beyond personal gain. Few 
can stand the vision of naked truth. So the provocation of the un- 
palatable recent past brought about the riot. Police were called for— 
Yeats made a personal appearance on the stage and controlled the 
mob with his famous final words...“‘I thought you had got tired of 
this. It commenced fifteen years ago. You have disgraced yourselves 
again. Is this to be an ever recurring celebration of the arrival of 
Trish genius ? Once more you have rocked the cradle of genius. ‘he 
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news of what is happening here will go from country to country. You 
have once more rocked the cradle of reputation. The fame of O’Casey 
is born tonigt. This is apotheosis.” Yeats here referred to the riot in 
the Abbey brought about by the performance of synge’s The play boy 
of the western World. The drama Silver Tassie followed. 


In The Plough and the Stars O’Casey depicted the reaction of 
political insurgence on the common people. In fact The Plough pre- 
cipitated the idea of the Tassie. 

In The Silver Tassié O’ Casey tried to*express the horrors of the 
war zone symbolically and took recourse to expressionism, that is to 
say, he tried to express the ideas behiad the actions—not too directly 
but by pictorial means with the accompaniment of music and 


chanting. . 

The method of The Tassic clashed violently with the ideals of 
Yeats. The result was an unfortunate breach between Yeats and 
O'Casey. A great contreversy raged round it at the time. O’ Casey 
migrated to England in search of a more congenial atmosphere for his 
genius. The Abbey lost a promising genius and o Casey was 
alienated from a vital nationa movement. 


„The euver Tassic was first produced in London.- er 

o Casey’ $ next play Within the Gates followed a few years later. 
- It probed deeper into the problems of humanity at large in the tight 
grip of economic aud social forces. It symbolizes humanity in the 
form of a young whore—the humanity which prestitutes its talents 
for the sake of living, yet, which hankers after joy sublime. He does 
° not believe in religious servitude but has faith in liberation of 
aesthetic emotions. The dramatist tries to achieve salvation of mind 
not by penance but through a path of all pervading joy. O’Casey’s 
philosophy culminates in Within the - Gates—an almost pagan 
philosophy where his joy is equivalent to ‘Ananda’ in the Upanishada. 
Eleven more dramas followed. O’Casey’s genius reached its height 
in Within the Gates. To day O‘Casey is 79. He writes compara- 
tively little today. -Heisan angry old man and always stands for 
justice for the oppressed and the downtrodden. His view of life is 


new in English literature. . 


O'Casey cares little for the conventions of a well made play. He 


required a situation to set the drama rolling, yet it gathered moss 
in course of its journey. He loses sight ot ‘the plot in developing 
character and situation. 
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O'Cassy often takes recourse to comic methods to heighten tragic 
intensity of an incident. The method is Shakespearean but the use 
is O Casey’s own. Frequent use of tragiz irony heightens the tension 
of the situation. f 

In O’Casey’s dramas high lights are always focussed on life. 
The captivating power of his plays rests cn his attitude towards life, 
it is always for justice. He faithfully presents before us the emotional 
life of society and its response to environment. His characters are 
mostly weather beaten men and women hardened by merciless envi- 
ronments. Yet, they are sensitive beings at bottom and are capable 
of the profoundest of human feelings. The demand of the situation 
cracks the hard pro-Hnglish shell of coarse tongued hard-hearted 
Bessy in The Plough and the Stars and gte starts nursing the forsaken 
wife of her enemy even at the cost of her own life. The charwoman 
Juno in Juno and the Paycock ‘is lifted out of herself as the tragedy 

ment)! her life deepens®. the greater the misery, the more magnificent 

° becomes the towering height of her character. His characters are as 
representative a8 Jonson’s in their hum ovrs, yet capable of coming 
to life with a Shakespearean depth of individuality. 


O'Casey, cannot overlook the meanness of human nature. He 
never uses romantic colourwash to minimiz3 it. Yet he seldom looks 
down upon it. Weak Daveren’s attempt in The Shadow*of ¢ Gunman 
to cut a heroic figure—the slum dwellers af Dublin (in The Plough , 
and the Stars) trying to enrich themselves with the prosperity of the 
looted shops, the people at home (in the Siver Tassie) trying to pack 
of their men to the Front for fear of losing the maintenance money— 
the argument-mongers at the park corner (in Within the Gates) 
trying to show off their range of knowladge—two brothers inflamed 
by political passions (in The Star Turns Red) tearing the peace of 
Christmas Eve to tatters—all touch a terder ciord of his dramatic 
tune. The vainglories of Irish peasants as well as social pariahs also 
find a corner for themselves in his plays. Yet his satiric approach to 
tragic doom is his own. He learnt from Shakespeare to blend tragedy 
with comedy. Shakespeare did it with a jol; and shifted his gronnd ; 
O'Casey proceeds smoo'hly with his process 2f blending them in the 
same scene and often in the same person. The treatment of charac- 
ters is often Shakespearean, yet less than Shakespeare’s. 

O'Casey’s view of life is essentially that of the mass. Fifty years 
hence if Auden’s The Ascent of F 6and Within the Gates are pro- 
duced simultaneously and equally well, tke latter will win the day. 
Auden’s intellectual probing, his psycho-analysis of unconscious 
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Motivation will seem to bë the novelties of an age, perhaps by tien 
a commonplace technique for measuring minds. O'Casey’s disen- 
tanglement of the enigmatic human mind through direct sensual 
experience will be as clear and powerful as ever. His art wil] not 
lose its freshness. 

Later plays by O’Casey show lack of warmth., The desire to 
reform burns low—perhaps as a result of long exile from his own 
land. It becomes bitter in tone as it loses touch with life. Indi- 
cation of failing genius is apparent in the’ disruption of the link of 
feeling between the satirist and the satirised. 

O’Casey has looked at life as a working-class man would look at 
it. The longer he looked and lingered over its multifarious problems 
the more he felt the neceSsity of a spiritual outlet for the lowers 
strata of society on whem penance cannot inflict greater mjsery than 
that in which they are born and bred. God has no meanigg for them 

° j mon 
except as a symbol of oppressive fear ; they hanker for joy eternal. . 

Q’Casey’s philosophy culminates in Within the Gates. 

O’Casey’s realism received universal applause. The moment he 
started meddling with spiritual problems symbolically, We ceased to. ` 
suit the blunt palate of the English audience. They c&n appreciate 
realism, they can appreciate poetry,—but a flight in the abstract 
realm of thought kills their sensibilities. The epithet is transferred 
and to the English audience O’Casey is dead since he started experi- 
menting in Expressionism and symbolism. English efficiency is, 
and has always been, a blunt instrument for appreciating abstract 
thought and beauty. Slow appreciation is the characieristic of the 
country, as literary history bears testimony. The insular tempeyament 
managed to uproot and oust many a genius from the soil; put to the 
greater test of universality they bloomed in splendor and were finally 
transplanted back to the original soil, grafted by Time and Taste. 

O’Casey began by swimming along with the general drift of the 
drama of his tine but he soon swam against it and landed on the 
island of his own genius where he has stayed till today. 

O’Casey’s greatest achievement lies in his portrayal of the dyna- 
mic mob. Dramatic highlights are focussed on them every now and 
then and they are presented before ifs artistically. This presentation 
of the mags, capable of development from time to time calls for 
supreme dramatic skill. All previous attempts of the artists have 
ended in static stagnation. The mobility of the mass and the growth 
of mass mentality have successfully come to life through O’Casey’s 
plays. On the continent Toller succeeded in it with greater use of 
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expressionism than O’Casey’s. The mass is the pivot of the action 
of most of his dramas. In the Plough and the Stars the inexorable 
Dublin mass assumes the greatest magnitude; There is never a 
moment of respite from it, we are never allowed to forget the masses 
in the course of the play. 


O'Casey has his limitations too. The pegeant of human charac- 
ters presented before us has no remarkable children in it except those 
to be found Within the Gates of the vark. They are but a portion 
of the mass. Nor has he true aristocrate and admirable successful 
man in his plays. The few we meet are failures and are viewed from 
the underdog’s standpoint in s&ciety. From amongst that lot Dame 
Hatherleigh in Oak Leaves and Lavendar comes cut with a little bit 
of success. Perhaps, O*Casey’s* friendship with Lady Gregory may 
have accougted for it. But she i$ a painted goll beside Juno and 
Bessy. °. . 


š Yet, as O’Casey’s genius developed, it left behind its art of 
characterization.to express a more universal vision of humanity. . . 


Now, the question remains, what about the position of O’Casey 
among the clustering genius of today? Critics are unanimous about 
his achievement in the earlier dramas. They started differing over. 
The Silver Tassie and onwards. The West End judges ehin? by ethe 
bad production of his two piays Red Roses for Me and Oak Leaves 
and Lavender and dare not risk his plays on the commercial basis, 
the greatest enigma of the situation is that the working class man’s 
view of life is only appreciated by the highbrows of society, and are 
produced in the repertories. Perhaps, the exuberance of a man too 
near blers the vision of the people at large. Let us hope, the judg- 
ment of the theatre will be more favourable and less prejudiced when 
his topics have ceased to be topical. 


Rebiews and Notices of Books 


Indian Aesthetics, Second edition.—By Professor Dr. K. O. Pandey. 
Published by the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Offiee. Varanasi, 1959. 
pp. xl + 756. Rs. 25,00. 


This book is Vol. 1 of Dr, K, C. Pandey’s Comparative Aesthetics, 
Vol. II being Western Aesthetics. A systematic and comparative study 
of Indian and Western Aesthetics has been more or less neglected by 
Indian scholars in the past. Yet the history of Indian Aesthetics extends 
over a period of about thousand years and records some original and 
notable contributions to the ‘Science and Philosophy of Fine Art,’ made 
by many profound thinkers of ancient India. Dr. Pandey’ 8 two volumes 
thus cover a relatively unexplored field of Indian thought and throws 
welcome light on a comparative study of Aesthetics. Z meee 


. The second edition of the book is a revised and_ enlarged exposition 
of the subject and gives a complete picture of Indian Aesthetics by 
adding two chapters on the history and philosophy of music and architec- 
ture, which were wanting in the first edition, This has definitely enhanc. 
ed the value of the present edition and will be welcomed by all who are 
interested'in the subject of Indian Aesthetics, 


The book contains thirteen chapters with two introductions to the 
two editions and an Appendix. Chapter I opens with a discussion of 
the meaning of aesthetics and gives a general survey of the history of 
Indian Aesthetics from Bharata to Bhatta Nayaka in the context of 
dramaturgy. Chapter IT explains the fundamentals of the monistic Saiva 
philosophy of Kashmir as being the basis of Abhinavagupta’s philosophy 
of Art. Chapter ITI is primarily a presentation of Abhinavagupta’s theory 
of Aesthetics, and it deals exhaustively with the subjective conditions of 
aesthetic experience as aroused by drama. Chapter IV discusses the 
question of the types and number of Rasas and distinguishes them into 
the basic and the dependent, Chapter V is devoted to the study of 
Abhinavagupta’s theory of meaning. Chapter VI discusses the theory 
of suggestible meaning (dhvani) in the light of the views of its advocates 
and opponents, Chapter VII deals with the technique of Sanskrit drame 
and explains why there is in it no tragedy in the strict sense. Chapter 
VIII discusses the basic types of drama and the basis of their distinction 
from one another. Chapter IX gives an interesting account of the 
essentials of Sanskrit dramatic presentation and discusses the important 
relevant questions in this connection, Chapter X is a survey of the 
history of poetics in India and it shows how Rasa—the recognised soul 
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of drama—came to be regarded as the soul of poetry as well. Chapters 
XI and XII trace the development of the art and the philosophy of Musie 
respectively from the Vedic age to the present day. Chapter XIII deals 
with the history and philosophy of Indian architecture, and ends with a 
brie? exposition of the Absolutist Indian philosophy of Fine Art, In the 
Appendix relevant passages from the original Sanskrit toxts are given to 
substantiate the statements made by the author :n the body of the book. 


In this book the author treads an almost tntrodden path, and that 
with full equipment and confideyċe. The value of his work in these 
lines can hardly be overestimated, I have nothing but praise for the 
learned author’s wide knowledge of the originel sources, and careful and 
clear interpretation of aesthetic doctrines. The need for a second edition 
of the book within a short time after the publication of the first, is an 
evidence for its great popularity and usefalness, "She book is an outstand- 
ing contribution ġo the literature on Indiah Aesthetics ineEnglish. 

ee e t o S, C, CHATTERJEE, 


Ourselnes 


KAMALA LECTURE 


Sri Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Speaker of the Lok Sabha and 
Kamala Lecturer of the Calcutta University for 1955, delivered three 
lectures on ‘‘Indian Culture and Rel?gious Thought’’ in the Senate 
Hall on the 28th, the 29th and the 380th September, 1959. The topics 
of the three lectures were : : 


(1) Indian Culture and Religious Thought. 
(2) Influence of fndian eCulture and Religious Thought on 


Politica], Social {nd Economic Institutions. , 


(3) Influence of Indian Culture and Religious Thought on the 
Life of the Comraunity in regard to Literature, Art and 
2 Science. j 
Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, M.A., L.D.D. Vice-Chancellor of the 
University presided on all the days of the lectures. i 


3 % * s 


INDISCIPLINE AND DISTURBANCE IN UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


Dr. Srikumar Banerjee, member of the Senate has given notice 
of a resolution to be moved by him at a meeting of the Senate. The 
resolution is to the following effect: ‘‘The Senate views with grave 
concern the almost settled habits among University examinees to resort 
to violence involving assault on invigilators and Universfy Officials, 
forcible interference with the work of willing candidates, wide-spread 
damage to the properties and furniture in examination cenires, and 
other forms of destructive activities which constitute a serious slur on 
the student community and tend to defeat the fundamental object of 
education, whenever they consider the standard and the nature of the 
questions unaccéptable to them,” 

The resolution undoubtedly demands the serious attentions of all 
educationists in the country. I is perhaps neccessary that the Senate 
should try to devise well-considered radical measures to rost out this 
regrettable tendency in the student community. 





Botifications 


Calcutta University 
Notification No.CSR/8/59 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations 
for the Master of Surgery* (Ophtkalmology) (Chapter 
XLVIII-A) as shown in the accompanying pamphlet were 
adopted by the Academic Council on¢ke 18th September, 
1958 and accepted by the Sendte on, the 20th December, 
1958. e ` . 


The Academ® Council at their meeting held on the 11th 
April, 1959 decided “to give effect to the Regulations from 
the examination of 1959. 


SENATE HoUsE : | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 20th April, 1959, o -  Kegistrar. 


CHAPTER XLYIILA 
MASTER OF SURGERY (OPHTHALMOLOGY) 


1. An examination for the Degree of Master of Surgery (Ophthalmology) 
shall be held annually in Calcutta and shall commerce at such time as the 
Syndicate shall determine, the approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


2. Any Bachelor of Medivine and Bachelor of Surgery of the University of 
Calcutta or of any other University recognised by this University for the purpose 
may be admitted to the Examination on production of evidence of having 
subsequent to the passing of the M.B.B.§. Examination completed— 


Hither, ` 


Three years' continuous Hospital practice of which not less than 6 monihs 
has been spent as a Resident House Medical Officer in the Ophthalmic Depart- 
ment, six months as Resident House Officer in a Medical Department and six 
months as Resident House Officer in a Surgical Department in,a recognised 
Hospital and the remaining period spent in Posl-Graduate studies and prepara- 
tion of a thesis at a recognised institution under a recognised teacher. 


Or, A v 
Five years’ continuous practice of which two years must be spent in Post- 
Graduate studies in a hospital approved by the University. 


The above rules may be relaxed at the discretion of the Syndicate in the case 
of candidates who have produced original work of eminence in Ophthalmology. 


No application shall, however, be entertaiaed unless two members of the 
Faculty of Medicine or two Masters of Surgery of this University or of a 
Univeraity approved by the Syndicate from time to time shall have testified to 
the satisfaction of the Syndicate, thas since graduzting ag Bachelor of 
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Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery the candidate bas practised his profession 
with repute for the period specified, and that, in habit and character, he isa fit 
and proper person for the Degree of Master of Surgery (Ophthalmology). 


8. Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send his 
application to the Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed by the 
Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 800 at Jeast two months before the date fixed for the 
commencement of the examination. 


4. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted 


to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee of three 
hundred rupees on each occasion. 


5. Every candidate shall, in addition to sifbmitting a thesis as required 
under Regulation 6 hereunder, be examined in the following subieots :— 


(i) Elements of General Surgery— One paper. 


(i) Anatomy, Physiology and Optical defects, Bacteriology and Pathology 
of the Eye—One Paper. ` 


(iii) General{Ophthalmology & Ophthalmic Surgery --One Paper. 


(iv) Medical Ophthalmology and Neuro-Ophthalmology and latest advances 
in Ophthalmology ¢ogether with commentaries on cases—-One Paper 


The examination shall be wwitten, oral, clinical and practical except in 
(i) General Surgerys in which the examination shall be writien only.e 


Every candidate must satisfy the examiners of hayng attaifted a high 
standard in these subjects ° 


The Syndicatie may exempt any candidate, who has submitted a thesis of 
outstanding merit from appearing in any part or parts of the written examina- 
tion. The oral and practical examination of these candidates will be on the 
thesis only. 


6. A candidate for the degree of Master of Surgery (Ophtbalrfology) shall 
transmit to the Registrar not less than two months before the commencement 
of the examination a thesis or published work embodying the resul? of research 
and having definite relation to the subject of Ophthalmology and allitd subiects, 


E AnS Or, 


embodying a critical exposition of the researches and opinions of others on 
the subject selected by the candidate accompanied by his own investigations and 
observations and supported by precise reference to the publications quoted. 


The thesis shall be adjudicated by the Board of adjudicators or examiners 


appointed Ly the Syndicate and they shall adjudicate the thesis under the three 
following categories :— ; 


Category I~‘Highly commended’’~entitling the candidate to exempticn 
from part or parts of the Written Examination. a 


Category II—‘“‘Cemmended” not entitling the candidate to exemption from 
any part of the examination but he is allowed to take the 
examination. 


Category 11-~“Not commended”’ not entitling the candidate to take the 
examination. 


. i s possible after the examinations the Syndicate shall publish 
a lit eaa aniidae arranged in alphabetical oder with the titles of 
their theses and the opinions of the Examiners therecn pleced against the 
naire of each candidate. Jf in the opinion of the Examiners, special merit bas 
leen evinced a University gold medal shall be awarded to the candidate 
passing with the greatest distinction. ee l 
8. A diploma under the seal of the University and signed by the Vice- 
Chancellor shall be delivered at the ngxt Convocation for conferring degrees to 
each candidate who has qualified for the degree. 


11- 1995P—X 
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Calcutta University 
Notification No. CSR,4/59 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations 
for the Diploma in Cardiology (Chapter XLIX-L) as shown 
in the accompanying pamphlet were adopted by the Aca- 
demie Council on the 18th September, 1958 and accepted 
by the Senate on the 20th December, 1958. 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on the 11th 
April, 1959 decided to give effect to the Regulations from 
the examination of 1960. 


SENATE HOUSE: >) D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 20th April, 1959, . os Registrar. 
e z « 


Chapter XLIX— 


_ DIPLOMA IN CARDIOLOGY ° 


1. An examination for the Diploma in Cardiology shall be held once ia 
. every year in Calcutta and shall commence at such time as the Syndicate 
shall determing, the approximate date to be notified in the Qalendar. 


2 Anyeandidate who has passed the M.B.B,S. Examination of the Uni- 
versiiy of Calcutta or of any other University recognised by this Unjyersity e 
not less than two years previonsly. may be admitted t> the examination, pro- 
vided he has gone through internship in general medicine for not less than one 
year in a teaching medical institution and hospital affiiiated to or recognised by 
the'Caleutta University. 


3. Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send in hig’ 
application in the form prescribed with a fee of Rs. 10) to the Registrar, at 
least three months before the examination together w.th certificates as pres- 
cribed by the Syndicate of having prosecuted a regular course of studies in 
Cardiology for a period of 12-months in a teaching medisal institution affliated 
to the Yniversity where facilities for training in Cardio.ogy are available, and 
shall further submit a review study of at least 20 cases in any branch of Car- 
diology allotted to him. 

4, A candidate who fails to pass or present himsef for the examination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A cardidate may be admit- 
ted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee 
on each occasion. 

5. The limits of the examination will he: Applied Anatomy, Davelopmen- 
ta] Auatomy, Applied Physiology relative to Cardiology, Pathology and Abnor- 
mal Physiology of Heart, related Biochemistry, Radiclogy and Radiological 
Anatomy, Clinical Cardiolegy, Pharmacology in relation to Cardiology, Cardiac 
therapeutics including rehabilitation. 


Interpretation of  electro-cardiographs Phono-cerdiograph, _ ballistio- 
cardiograph, venous pressure, Phelbogram and Arteriogram. Cardiac Catheri- 
sation and angeo-cardiography. . 


6. The examination shall be written, oral and practical. 
(a) The written examination shall consist of 2 parts, tiz., 


Part I—(é) Anatomy and Developmental Anatomy of ia 1 paper 
Cardiovascular system (100 marke),  _ 


(ii) Physiology and Bio-Chemistry as related to she 1 
cardiology (100 marks). Paper 
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PartilI—(iii) Clinical Cardiology with at least one Pie 1 paper 
question in Pathology (100 marks) 


(iv) Pharmacology and Therapeutics of ws 1 paper 
Cardiovascular System (100 marks). 


(b) Orai—(150 marks)—One day—Short cases and Viva. 
(c) Practical—(200 marks)—T'wo long cases and examination. 


7. In order to pass the examination a candidate must obtain at least 50% 
of marks in each of the three constituents, i.e., written, Practicaland Qral and 
59% in the aggregate. . ` 

8, As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of successful candidates in alphabetical ogder. Wach successful candidate 
shall be given a Diploma in the form prescribed in Appendix ‘A.’ 

9. The limits of the subjects and the detailed syllabuses shall be pres- 
cribed by the Academic Council on the recommendation of the Board of Post- 
Graduate Studies in Cardiology or the*Board of Under graduate Studies in 
Medicine till the Board of Studies in Cardiology has been constituted. ` 


@ 
WEST BENGAL MEDICAL COUNCIL 
` š 
° Ne. 398-C/21-57 é 


. e 

Dr, Lakshminarayan Das M.B. of Cal. U., 1943) who yas rMisteredewith this Counci 
under No, 15874, was found guilty of in famous conduct in professional respect by the Counc} 
and by their order his name was removed from the Register maintained under the Bengal 
Medigal Act, 1914, Under the Rules of the Council I now reqnest you not to admit him, 
without previous "reference to this Council, to any examination for any new qualification 
which is registrable in the Register of Registered Practitioners. 

SK. GHOSE, 


Registrar. 
. West Bengal Medical Council. 
e 


cee 
e 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The undermentioned candidate is debarred from appearing at any University examina- 
tion for the period noted against his name as he was found impersonating a candidate 
at the Annual Secondary School Fxamination of 1958. 


Sl. - Name of the College Roll No. and Registra- Name of the Period of punishment 


No. and Centre Examination tion No. Candidate 
Debarred from appear- 
1 Patna College Roll -Pat 1782-55 Kamata Prasad ingat any University 
No. 238(H) Singh examination for five ° 
B.A. years beginning from 
the Annual B.A. 
examination of 1959, 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 
No. Bx/6287 of 1959 


It is hereby notified that the undermentione! candidates who are found guilty of 
having practised unfair means at the University Examinations held in March/Ap il 1958 
and in Octuber 1958, are declared to have failed at the respective examinations and to have 
forfeited their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examinations held 
during: the year, 1958 and that they are further debarred from appearing at any University 
or College Examination before the dates menticned against their respective name :—~ 


Seat No. ° Name College Date up to which 
debarred, 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION, MARCH 1958 


833  Watwe, Madhav Keshav D. and H. National College ist January 1960, 


Doshi, Dineshchandra Kishinchand Chellaram Ist January, 1961, 


1021 
Kasturlal College 
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2220 Daresalamwala, Esmail Kishinchand Challaran ist January, 1960. 
Kayamali ; College 
9418 pranih, Gulamali Shaikh D. and H. Na-ienal College 1st January, 1960. 
abim B 
5236 Shah, Jyotsna Lasmichani Ramnarain Ruis College 1st January, 1960 
INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE EXAMINATION, MARCH 1958. 
1969 DeSouza, Peter Joseph Sb. Xavier's Coleg: ist January, 1960, 
Martin . 
1682 Parikh, Hariprasad Bhailat Jai Hind College ist January, 1961. 
2021 Iyer, K. V. Sundaram « Khals3 College Ist January, 1960. 
2191 Ramamurthy N. Tyer e Do 1st January 1960. 
8989 Damani, Laxmidas Bhanji Bombay College 1st January, 1960 


B.A, EXAMINATION, APRIL 1958. 
2479 C.N. Lakshmanan Kha'sa College 1st July, 1959. 


+ FIRST B.D.S. EXAMINATION» A°RIL 1958. 
46  Meher-Homji, Russo Manchi Nair Hospital Dental College 1st July, 1959. 


e B.8C. EXAMINATION, APRIL 19589 
299  D'Sou2a, Miclyel Maxi- D.and H. National College Ist July, 1959. 
e 


eipammanend milian. 


8301  D’Souza, Victor Anthony St. Xavier's College 1st January, 1959 


THIRD B,.CHEM. ENGINEERING EXAMINATION, MARCH 1958. > 


4 Kasturi, Basappa Mallappa University’ Department of 1st January, 1960. 
: s Chemical Technology. 


*FIRST LL.B. EXAMINATION, AP RITs 1958. 


e 
1244 Singh, Gurbachan Amrik Law College Ist July 1959. o 

FIRST LL.B. EXAMINATION, OCTOBER 1958. 
222  Karbhary, Jimy Burjorji Government Law College lst January, 1930. 
598  Barahia, Jyotindra Ramniklal Government Law College 1st January, 1980. 

B.SC, (SUBSIDIARY) EXAMINATION, OCTOBER 1958. 

96 Patel. Nariman Minocher Jai Hind College ist January, 1960. 

By order, 

Bombay, 24t February, 1959 T. 7. CHIDAMBARAN, 


University Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 
ORDER 


The following candidates who bave been found guit> of attempting to use unfair 
means at tle Universily Examinations held in October, 1953 ire disqualified for admission 
to any examination of the University to be held before the 1si September, 1960, viz im 


Name of candidate Examination for which Roll Enrolment College 
he was candidate No . Ho 
1 2 3 4 5 
1. Ram Krishna Nema B. V. Se. (Preli- e 15 a/55 Govt. Veterinary 
minary)-October, 1958. College, Jabalpur. 
2, Duial Kumar Ghosh Do. 63 a'l Do: 
3. Abdul Karim B.V,8c. (Intermediate 87 2/330 Do. 
October 1958 
Jabalpur, Ey order of the Executive Council, 
Dated, the 27th March, 
1959. K. R. PANDYA, 
Registrar. 


University of Jabalpur, Jabalpur, 
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UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
Administrative Office, 
Mysor, 


Dated : Ist April 1959 
Chaitra 11, Saka Era 1881 


Notification 
No. R. 1-577/88-59 
Pursuant to the Resolution of the University Syndicate passed at the meeting held on 
17th February 1959, N. P. Shivashankar, Student, Maharuja’s College, Mysore, has been 


rusticated fora period of two years from 1958-59, for having tampered with the Marks 
Card of the B.A. Degree Examination of 1958 at the time of his admission for the Post- 
Graduate Honours Course. P 

He is also debarred from sitting for the B.A. Degree Examination during the period 
of rostication. 


` . By order 
Tlegibl.. 
.° Bae +  negistrar, 
AGRA UNIVERSITY 
"Notification No. CF./39 of 1958-59. > ` 


e 
It is hereby notified that the examination (noted ‘against each) of the followit=™"* — 

candidates, have been cancelled and they have been further debarred from appearing ab œ 
any gxamination of the University before 1961, as they were found as being connected with 
the tampering of the University records :— 

1. Sbri Har Prasad Tripathi, LL B., Final Examination of 1958, Roll No. 78. 

2, Shri Bishambar Dayal Gupta, LL.B. Final Examination of 19589 Roll No. 2. 

3. Shri Ishrat Hussain, Lb B. (Previous) Examination of 1958, Roll No. 220. 


Senate House : L. P. MAJHOR, D.Sc., 
> Agm, æ Registrar, 
April, 1959. 
e 


PRERENDER AE 
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PERCEPTUAE APPREHENSION, 








Dr. P. S. Sastre, M.A., M.Litt, PR.D.,° 
University of Saugor, Sangor (MP) 


1. When I perceive an object, I am aware of something; I am 
conscious of something. Perception is immediate awkreness, con- 
sciousness.’ It isan Mmmediate apprehension. In this apprehens- 
ion we ding consciousness expressing itself through certain media 
like the sense organs. When we are aware of the sense organ coming 
into contact with an object, we have an epistemic activity. Here 
arise our difficulties. If the eye is said to perceive not only the 
object, but also the space intervening betwesn it and the object, is 
this space an existent or a nonexistent? Ifit is nonexistent, it can 
not be perceived. If it is existent, it must have a form; and when 
it has a form, the eye apprehends this form and not something which 
is beyond it.? A sensory contact cannot by itself imply that the 
object apprehended really exists; for, we do have cognitions where 
we mistake nacre to be silver. The sense organ does not notice 
the object in its entirety, It can enable us to cognise a part of 
aspect of the object only; and we can not identify this aspect with 
the entire object.° 


2, Is there any necessary gelation between the sense organ 
and the object determining that a specific object is cognised by a 


` specific sense organ? The object may be larger than the eye; yet 


1 See VP 41. 
2 Of. NV. 34.17-22, 
3 VP 334, 
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e . 
the mere contact may be enough to nake us apprehend the object 
with the help of the eye. But with the hepof the eye we are also 
able to say whether the. object is hard or soft, though these qualities 
are supposed to be apprehended through touch. One may argue that 
habit trains the eye to respond to tactile qualities also. If this is 
true, we do not have any necessary relation between the sense organ 
and the object. 


Suppose I look at the moon through the branches of a tree. 
The leaves of a tree are not perceived at the same time when the 
moon is apprehended. If I am attend ng to the moon, I may 
notice the nearer object long ‘after. Taen does this mean that a 
sense organ-comes iad, contact first with a distant object and then 
with one near by? Contact Being è * conjunctive relation cannot 
bypass the éntervening entities. Otherwise thise would be a myster- 
„ious contacte which hag nothing to do with the normal conjunction. 
Tf the intervening entities can be ignored why should we say that 
the eye cannot perceive an object that lies beyond a wall? The wall 
is a more effective barrier than the leaves oža tree. It is a fact of 
unreflective experience that sight does catch the object even if it is 
faraway. Jfreality the eye cannot mov3 oùt of its locus. This 
difficulty becomes more complex when -ve begin to ecorsiderethe 
oiher sense organs. Do the ear and the nase apprehend their objects 
by coming into direct contact with them? It may not be the ear 
that comes into contact with sound. Is is rather the other way 
round.* But we do not say that the socad is near the ear, but else- 
where. * 


The coming together of the sense organ and the object is often 
taken to be the basis of perception. * It does net create a perceptual 
experience, for it only sets in motion the perceptual act. We become 
aware of a thing through sight and torch. The form that inheres 
in the snbstance and the formness that inheres in the form, the 
sound inheriag in space, and such other entities are objects of 
perception. That perception needs the coutact of the sense-organ 
with the object is taken to be proved by those cases where there 
may be no perceptual cognition inespite of tne object being present. 
The object is there, and the eye does not take note of it; and such 
instances are said to indicate the necessity cf a contact between the 

4 KKK 319. ef. AKV on 1.48, 

5 See CS 13.18-20; VPS 187-8. 


8 See Sankbya sūtra and Sinkhya Pravacana Bhashva, 1.89; MS 1.1.4; 8V 11.4. 
g4; SD 35. £ 
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sense organ and the object for a perceptual apprehension.’ Naturally 
enough such a contact is passible with an object that is not far away. 
Even then the contact is with the colour or form of the object, not 
with the object itself; and perception consequently refers only to 
the colour or form of the object. * 

Since (here can be no contact with a formless entity, how do 
we cognise form? There caunot be the form of a form.® Perceptual 
cognitions involving smell, touch and taste may render the contact 
of the sense-organ as an actual conjuction with the object concerned.’ 
But it is doubtful whether the ear and the eye go to the object.” 

If we take the contact of the sense organ with the object to be 
necessary for the perceptual apprehension ofp table, here we have a 
perception qualified by nenperceptual fa . Neither the sense 
organ nor its contact is petceptually apprehended; +° for the sense 
organ may sense an object, but it cannot be the meang to cognise 
itself, ’* As incapable of cognising itself, eand as non-intelligent in 
itself, how can it apprehend anything? ** 

The eye cannot be said to have a direct contact only with the 
concerned object because the eye also perceives the space intervening 
between it and the obfect, ** and because the’ eye can see things larger 
ine extemt han itself, The sense organ being a physical’entity cannot 
move to the object of its own accord; nor can it desert the body to 
come into contact with the object.*® If the eye can go lo the object 
physically, we can never have the sense cf direction. One can 
perceive the moon through the branches and leaves of a tree at the 
same time. How can the eye contact objects at different distances 
simultaneously?” - 

The sense organ is located in the body, and it cannot go all the 
way to meet any object. Eventhough it is not internally situated, 
the sense organ does not possess the power to go out. If it can do 
so, the eye should be able to see the objects eyen when the eyelids 
fall on it. This argument of Aryadeva and Dinnaga;'* is rejected 
by the realist. The sense organ may have its locus in the body; 
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but a perceptual apprehension does not reveal that the object is 
cognised while the sense organ remains -unaffected where it was. +° 
We cognise a form and may not be conscious of the light without 
which the form cannot be visible. Tight enables the eyes to function 
successfully. The eye does come into contact with light. Does it 
come into contact with the object through the mediation of light? 
If it does, haye we two objects, viz. light and the object? This 
question may be easy of solution when we consider the perception 
of an object and of its quality. The wal! and the colour of the wall 
are not two different entities, because the colour of the wall ‘ig in- 
separable from the wall ibat we cognis3, We do not get at the 
colour through the as Ao of the wall.  ~ikewise light is a neces- 
sity and yet ib is not objecteseparal%ie from the one that we ap- 
prehend. The smell of a flower doés no? ex.st apart from the flower, 
and yet we can eggnise the smel! without cognising the flower. The 
flower does not interverfe between its small and the sense organ; 
and the wall does not come between its colour and the eye. „Bot 
this explanation would reduce qualities ov properties to the status of 
separable particulars; and tlis separation can be accepted by the 
realist cnly wleu he is willing to hold that quality is not a universal. 


If the knowledge of the object arises at the sate *time*as 
the contact of the eye, we have to say that knowledge originates 
at the moment of the contact. At the time when there is no contact 
of the sense organ with the jar, the jar has not acquired the charac- 
teristic of being perceived. And at a subsequent moment there is 
the birth of this characteristic. But the pot in reality does not 
acquire any such quality ; and if it does not acquire this character, 
we cannot say that direct perception has arisen. When there is no 
perception, how can we speak of the existence of the jar?” In 
reality, the sense organ cannot perceive the objects. If it is the 
nature of the eye to see, the eye must perceive itself. If the ‘object - 
is already apprehended, there is no meaning in saying that the eye 
perceives it ; and when we have the unappreaended object, the eye 
cannot perceive it because as unapprebended it is always beyond the 
notice of the sense organs.”* 


The contact-theory is riddled in unsolveble difficulties because 
it has to postulate a network of illogical relat:ons to bring the subject 
and the object together. The contact between the sense organ and. 
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the object can be of various kinds. Oae form of contact is conjunc- 
tion, asin touching. I ‘touch a wall and notice the form. This 
form of the wall inheres in the wall; and my perception of this 
form is through a conjunction that leads to inherence. Conjunction, 
conjunctival inherence and inherence are some of the forms of the 
contact between the sense organ and the object. How do we appre- 
bend perceptually the siinilarity that subsists betweert different forms? 
This similarity has neither a conjunction, nor an inherent relation, 
nor a conjunctival inherent relation with the sense organ. Similarity 
inberes in the form which inheres in the entity with which we can 
have a conjunctival relation. We not only cognise the form of an 
object, but we treat the form as a shivers hich can -be recognised 
in different objects. Perception” as arising from the contact of the 
sense organ with the object implies that the contact is weth the form. 
But we do have the direct apprehension of “or mless entities like 
numbers, and of entities like time that have no contact with form.”” 


°3. What is the nature of the contact which a sense organ has 


with the object? There cannot be a contact withethat which does 
not appear ; and if ihe object already appears prior go the contact, 
there is no necessity of such a contact.** If the Object does not 
appear before, there is nothing with which the sense organ can have 
a contact.*4 Before we have the contact we cannot say that tbe 
object exists.” The contact of the sense organ may be necessary 
when it is considered as setting in motion the epistemic activity.** 
Is the object known or not before this activity arises? If it is known, 
there is no need of the activity. If it is not known, then this activity 
*7 Thus it is not the contact of the sense organ with 
the cbject that determines the perceptual apprehension. 


is impossible. 


4. Moreover, the contact of the sense organ with the object can 
also give rise to an invalid cognition. The perception of a patch of 
ground as being a sheetof wateris one such. And one having a cataract 
of the eye does perceive two mcons, though the given is only one 
moon.** Such instances do reveal that a bare immediacy can give 
room to error. If this is not immediacy, then it can be the result of a 

. . . . 
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the conceptual activity of the mind. Even a mental construction based 
on a perceptual contact can be invalid.2® Thts invalidity must either 
deny the character of a sénse organ to the mind or reject the part 
played by the mind in immediacy. If th2 mind is not attentive, 
there can be no immediacy and as such the intuitive perception has 
to be rejected from the sphere of valid cognition. Even in the pure 
immediacy we kave not only the sense organs but the mind ; and if 
we admit the mind, how does’an immediacy differ from a mediate 
apprehension ?°° i 

It is true that for a perceptual apprehension we require something 
more than the object and the sefise organ.*! It is equally true that 
the object need not We a real existent, The eye enables us to 
perceive a sheet of water where there is Done. The sense organ in 
giving rise to doubtful apprehensions of a Cisjunctive character does 
not have a Telermixate existent before it.” In the absence of silver 

ethe eye cannot have any contact with silver. It notices this 
which may later on appear to be nacre. In other words, we have 
an immediate apprehension cf silver even thouzh there is no coutact 
of the sense organ with the object.** 

Since the sensory contact can algo give rise tô invalid cognitions, 
one may speak of perception, as that means cf cognition whick» brings 
forth only valid knowledge based upon the sensory contact. The 
validity here may be said to refer to successfu. activity. But suppose 
I see a peculiar light which only a bright diamond can manifest ; 
and another sees another light which he too takes to come from a 
diamond. We run to the places with the knowledge that there are 
diamonds... This knowledge has arisen from the lustre. This may 
be an erroneous Cognition for one of us. Bui it leads me and not 
the other one to the diamond. Here is & difference in successful 
activity.°* The validity of a perceptual cogniton here depends not 
on the sensory contact, but on the success in the activity it gives 
rise to. 

5. While Asanga spoke of perception as -hat which is rightly 
perceived and free from error, Vasubandhu defined perception as 
the knowledge produced by the pure object itself.” But the 
inferential cognition too gives a knowledge that arises from the 
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object. So is the erroneous apprehension. Vasubandhu, howeéver, 
seems to have meant that an object reveals that knowledge which 
is accepted as its proper designation ; and that if such an object 
gives directly only such an appropriate cognition, then we have a 
perceptual cognition. An object rope does not bear the desigvation 
snake, and it has no relation toasnake. If the rope gives rise to 
the cognition of a snake, it is no longer perceptual. The designated 
snake is not present in the erroneous apprehension. But if it is not 
present, how do we apprehend it direetly? Moreover, I see smoke 
and this can give rise ouly to the cognition of smoke. How does 
it lead to the knowledge of the fire which cannot be the designation 
of the smoke?*® Oa Vasubandhu’s theomy, perception would be 
not only the act of sensing, ‘but algo the ae naming: If a pot is 
not present and if I haveedhe idea and the word of a pot, is it a per- 
ceptual cognition 27" The sense organs, however, do hot designate 
the object, nor can they apprehend the designation ** Designation 
is a construction and is therefore purely mental.** 


° e 
6. The sense organs are needed for a perceptual cognition ; 
and yet as the erroneous cognition reveals, they do not notice the 
object as itis. This*is the strange paradox of all perception, valid 
aad iwvalkd. We may be told that the sense organ is fhe means that 
enables us to have au immediate apprehension. Such an immediacy 
can be a cognition which does not arise from the operation of any 
means of cognition. The perceptual cognition involving the opera- 
tion of the senses, we are told, is an immediate apprehension ; the 
sense organs may be the means, and yet they are said to give rise 
io immediacy.*! If whatever is cognised through the sense organs 
constitutes valid knowledge and if all that is thus cognised is real 
and true, then even a child should be deemed to have known the 

truth.” 


7. Is the awarene:s of happiness or pleasure a perceptual ex- 
perience. When I know that I am happy, it is because of the mind 
that I have an immediate awareness of this state. Since it is an 
immediate experience, it is a perceptual apprehension. But is the 
mind a sense organ? The samę question arise] even when we con- 
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sidet intuitive TA “I ‘feel’ that Mr. X will be here to- 
morrow.” When I feel thusI am not at all aided by my sense- 
organs. The object Mr. X exists; but he exists elsewhere, not 
here. Jn all such cases it is the mind that operates, and this mind 
is not a sense organ.*? Consequently we cennot say that a perceptual 
apprehension necessarily requires a contact of the sense organ with 
the object.44 Perceptual awareness arises only when the mind is 
attentive. The ‘sense organs may come into contact with the object. 
But if they do not give us the knowledge it is because the mind is 
not attentive. It is the mind which makes & perceptual apprehension 
possibie.** Perception then is thaj mental awareness which arisas 
when the sense organ is Mm contact with the orject.*° 
. Bat consider the st ent, ‘I know that this is a pot. What 

kind of cognition is this? ‘If perception neads the sense organs, this 
cannot be a pgtceptual cognition since it is not based on the activity 
of the sense drgans. This cannot be ever an inferential cognition 
? because there is no conceivable middle term on which this is based. 
This is not a verbal cognition since it is a direct or immediate appre- ` 
hension. Here we have only an apprehension by the mind; and 
this cognition reveals that the mind should oe active in a perceptual 
cognition. When the external objects are involved, the tind func- 
tions through the sense organs.“ The eyə does not come into 
contact with the object presented in its entirety. It catches an 
aspect of the object and the rest is made ip by the mind.® But 
even at the very beginning of the perceptual act, we have only a 
certain modification of the conscious mind. The object as such does 
not directly give rise to any sensation. At the outset the~ object 
awakens a certain conscious awareness which in its turn brings forth 
the sensations.’ This awareness may be called an epistemic act 
which proceeds through the sense organ and notices the object. It 
notices the object only by bringing it within its field. The object 
ig then apprehended and given an intelligible meaning. The meaning 
is read in the object.” Just as we attribute the property of burning 
to a ball of iron when it is heated, so do we refer the apprehension 
arising from the epistemic activity to the self or consciousness.” 
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8. The epistemic activity is that which brings together the 
subject and the object, It is true that we never have in ordinary 
experience the bare subject or the bare object, since we arrive at. these 
essential elements of an epistemic act analytically. Though wo may 
not be abla to isolate then, we can at least distinguish them. What 
makes me as the experiencing individual become aware of the experi- 
enced object? It must be a ceriain kind of a relation between me 
and that experience. If that object.is unrelated to me, I can never 
know it. The object awakens certain impressions which constitute 
the palpable symbols designating its character. The sensation of 
cold I get when I touch a piece of ice actually arises out of my 
experience, not prior to my experience or awtgeness. The impressions 
which an object is said “to brigg pane ee certain reactions 
of a conscious being ; and these seactions presuppose as their ground 
a new object that “has entered into a relation, with “fhe stream of 
consciousness. Any such relation involvés a “sort ‘of overlapping. 
The consciousness and the object involve one another; the FoEt 
has an image or idea of the latter, while the latter comes to acquire 
a meaning whicb consciousness articulates as the werd or symbol for 
the object. The object becomes intelligible in so fay as a meaning 
is read in it; and this meaning is supplied primarily bý consciousness. 
The object of knowledge is an object only when it is a zeke or 
experienced one. As felt it must ‘enter into’ consciousness.? This 
entering into is an epistemic act into which is integrated the object. 
The epistemic act being transitive by nature comes into contact 
with the object which it conditions.” The object, which is till then 
unknown, comes to be known. The ignorance pertaining to it is 
removed. Thus the object comes into association with consciousness; 
it is manifested not as external to consciousness, but as non-different 
from it. The epistemic act is taken to bring about this manifesta- 
tion."* Consciousness expressing itself as the epistemic activity is 
the means of the cognition; and the same consciousness expressing 
itself as the mind is the subject in the knowledge situation.” 


The epistemic activity is an activity of the mind through which 


is expressed the self or consciousness.** The knowledge that one hag 
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is a certain modification or transformation of the mind,” because it ig 
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brought forth by the epistemic act. Tae mind is not a mysterious 
entity but a cognisable substance." When we consider it from the 
physiological point of view it is the brain; and from the standpoint 
of knowledge the same thing is calied mind. This mind cooperates 
with the sense organs and the like which are related to it. Pr 

9. Even then we have difficulties. The mind as the cognising 
or grasping entity is within the body. If it cannot cognise the objects 
within, it cannot have the power to cognise that which is outside the 
body. If it is outside, then what it cognises cannot be sensed by the 
body, nor can it cognise what is sensed. The cognising mind cannot 
have any substantiality since we are not able to localise it. It 
acquires a substantiality,enly when it has something to think about or 
reflect upon. In the abstaeeof the, object,, the mind is no longer 
discursive; and as non-discursive it ceages to be the mind. It is as 
discriminating*that the mind conditions the sens organs. As non- 
discursive there is only pure consciousness. 

The cognition as such has the same character in spite of the 
difference in the objects cognised. The cognition or perception canztot 
be treated as an object. If it were to be an cbject, æ should see y's 
perception. æ gan see the object perceived by y, not y’s perception 


. ofz, We canftot also say that cognition depends on external factors. 


When we say that we cannot see an object in a dark roofh, it oul} 
means that there is no light. It does not mean that. we cannot see. 
Darkness is as much an object that can be perceived as light. 

T look at a lamp in the night with the inflammation of the eyes, 
and I perceive a strange halo of varied hues around the light. This 
halo does not belong to the lamp since others Co rot perceive it; nor 
does it befong to the eyes as such. The halo does not exist indepen- 
dently of the lamp since no other object nearby has the halo. The 
halo and my perception are conditioned by the inflammation of the 
eyes. That which perceives the resultant object brought forth by the 
inflammation is not the inflammated eye but the non-inflammated 
consciousness.°° It is in terms of this transcendental principle that a 
perceptual apprehension can be rendered-intelligible. It then appears 
as immediacy. 

10. According to Prabhakara, there is the immediate apprehen- 
sion of the object in so far as the object is an object for a subject in 
a cognition.” When I have the experience that I see this, the this 
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is external to me and is distinct from me and from my cognition. 
Yet I have a direct acces$ to the ohject without needing any mediation. 
The I as the experiencing self is the ground for the knowledge of 
the object; and this I must be one which is immediately experien- 
ced. That is, in every cognition we have not only the immediacy of 
the object but an immediate apprehension of the subject. In the 
absence of such a selfawareness, every experience would have to be 
apprehended by another experience, and this not only leads to an 
infinite regress but to a denial of the self revealing character of the 
self.°? i : 

Three possible alternatives can be suggested: (i) The self is the 
self-and-other-revealing cowsciousness, while the experience is only 
other-revealing and not self-revealing. (ii) Both are self-and-other- 
revealing consciousfesses. (iii) The self is only other-revealing while 
experience is both-revealing. On the basis of theirst alternative, 
experience cannot reveal itself; and then there should be the non-e 
aypearance of everything. My experience is that of which I am 
conscious. Such an experience is like light which in revealing others 
reveals itself; and ithe knowledge which constitutes my awareness 
dispels my ignorance and also gives the knowledge ‘of the object. 
Just fs ®, light behind a screen cannot manifest the objects ouiside 
the screen, so is a non-self revealing experience incapable of revealing 
the objects." Gn the basis of the second alternative both the self 
and the experience are capable of revealing theraseives. Then one ` 
need not involve any reference to the other since they can have no 
conceivable relation. One light does not require another light to 
revealit if both have an identical character." The thiré alternative 
draws support from Kumarila according to whom knowledge is a 
certain property generated in the object during an experience. 
Such a knowledge is an object; and we cannot cognise it since a 


cognition cannot function without knowledge. In the absence of 


a cognition there can be neither an experience nor an awareness 
of ati object.*7 


11. The self is not other than experience. Our consciousness 
does not reveal any difference between the two. That which depends 
on experience is the not self ; itis an object. And the self is never 
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an object. No valid means of cogniticn can bring into existence 
such an experience. But if experience were tô arise from the opera- 
tion of a means of cognition, then it would have to be internally 
differentiated ; and then each specific internal differentiation would 
have to reveal every object distinctly and separately. When we 
distinguish the experience of a blue patch frcm ihat cf a yellow one, 
this distinction depends upon the objects encering into the experience. 
These objects do not create internal differentialions in experience, but 
they only enable us to have an experience in a specific way. In other 
words there is no plurality of experiences, since experience is the true 
Universal or Reality.7? It is such ân experience which can be deseri- 
bed as self-consciousness, as immediacy. his immediacy does not 
reveal the negation or absence of "knowledge. That is, it is not 
merely a sensation that can become immediate, singe immediacy is a 
phase of conftigusness in which any or ail objects can participate and 
einto which they can pass.” 


12. I! is in the light of this immediacy that we can pursue our 
enquiry into the mature of the perceptual apprehension. Like a ray 
of light, the mind in close cooperation with the ,senseorgans grasps 
the entire field of observation. It can extend its power to a great 
distance in space ; and in this it exhibits a spatial and temporal move” 
ment. In this movement there is a certain mcdification of the mind.” 
This modification is transitive. It has an object and it proceeds 
towards the object. That is, the sense organ in the perceptual act is 
aided by factors like light and space. The presence of these coopera- 
ting factors enables a successful perceptual cognition.”* This modi- 
fication brittgs forth something specific to the self which is its ground ; 
for, every act functions as a cause and brings fcrth a change or modi- 
fication in its own ground.”* The intervening space, however, is 
cognised along with the objects. We cognise not merely the object, 
‘but its direction with reference to other objects. Thus the objects 
that are apprebended as coming one after anoizer are literally spati- 
alised objects. They are objects that have spatial relations among 
themselves.” 


For the emergence of a perceptual cognition we need a form, 
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shape or colour.”® This cognition isa unity of the subject and. the 
object. The object does tot exist as a distinct other. It becomes 
explicit in the experience. It acquires a character. That is, it is 
not a subject apprehending an object, but a consciousness making the 
socalled object determinate to itself. The object is conditioned by 
consciousness.’ This is an act of immediacy whick does not admit 
any analysis into subject, object, means of cognitione and resulting 
knowledge.”* When we analyse the unitary datum, if is strictly 
meant to facilitate our understanding, “not to describe or define it. 
Thus we can say that consciousness functions through ihe mind and 
the senseorgans and renders the objécts intelligible. lt reveals them. 
In making them explicit, it transforms them and invests-them with 
its own character of revealing or nfanifesting.”® The object as deter- 
mined by consciousness is an idea which is the result achieved by the 
epistemic activity.°° This idea itself is a form of conseidusness into 
which the mind has transformed itself.** 


+ 43. An epistemic act, however, cannot bring about any identity 
or conjunction between the conscious subject and the qbject.°? This 
act, on the contrary, makes out that a perceptual apprehension of 
an object is the awareness of the image of the object.® Then the 
subfect-olje@i dualism becomes basic to any representative theory. 
But when I am aware of my own happiness, I have an immediate 
apprehension which does not involve any image. This epistemic act 
reveals that Ias the subject have a very intimate relation with happi- 
ness. ‘This is not an identity, nor any otherness. It is an inexplic. 
able, unanalysable, relation. It is a relation which we find between 
a face and its reflection in a mirror.®4 There is the absence of a 
difference between the two in so far as they have a being which 
excludes all ditference.*° 


14. The transformation or modification of the mind implies the 
mind’s relation to an object, for, it is the expistemic activity of the 
mind which brings forth at least the subject-object relation. This 
activity is an expression of consciousness which includes in itself the 
subject and ihe object. That is, consciousness is expressed in the 
X e 
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forms of the subject and the object. Then the immediate conscious- 
ness expressed or conditioned as the subject or knower is not other 
tban that immediate consciousness of the object. This identity as 
immediate is manifested by the epistemic activity. . When the 
medium that manifests the subject and the object is identical, 
there cannot be a difference between the subject and the object, 
But that whith is manifested appears differently from different 
points of view.” The mind is the medium that conditions the 
sélf, and the epistemic act is its specific state in which we have the 
conditioned or determinate consciousness. This specific state charac- 
terises the subject or knower only. Since the mind is the doer here, 

we speak of the knower or subject asethe consciousness conditioned 
by the mind.** Every cognition “involyes that consciousness mani- 
fested or determined by the object. That is, the consciousness 48 
conditioned” by the objegt constitues the result or the cognition, 
Consciousness, in other words, is not to be confined to the nervous 
system.°” -e > 


15. Poes this mean that the epistemic act is grounded in the 
mind while the cognition is related to the self? -Does it imply that 
the act reférs to an object while a cognition immediately x refers to the 
mind? These questions can have a meaning only when the mind 
and the self are two totally different entities. There is no mind apart 
from the self and the mind functions as being an expression of 
consciousness. The act and the cognition have their ground in . 
consciousness and they refer to the same object.’ The subject needs 
a specific relation with a definite object fcr a cognition. The object 
which gives the knowledge through the epistemic act is related to the 
subject. That is, the object gives us a cognition only when it func- 
tions together with the subject. In this way we have the immediacy 
of the object and of the sulject as well.” It is an immediacy in 
which the epistemic activity is not other than consciousness. 

The epistemic act is an expression of consciousness ; and it is 
manifested when an appropriate object enters the field of experience, 
We know that a generic universal cow is manifested not by a horse 
or by a jar but only by the appropriate particular cow. A ray of 
light may spread itself everywhere; and yet it does not manifest 
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clearly the air and other thihgs. Tt manifests only those forms which 
are directly related to it., Similarly it is the specific nature of cons- 
ciousness to have a relation to the mind and through the mind to the 
rest. ‘Thus a thorn by itself or a ball of iron by itself does not burn. 
But in association with fire, these objects acquire the character of 
burning. The mind is like the ball of iron : and consciousness may 

be viewed as the fire.** i 

Consciousness is in reality conditioned by the ‘mind, and the 
epistemic activity of the mind brings aboul a relation between this 
determinate consciousness and the object, whence arises the manifes- 
tation of an object. This manifestation is in terms of consciousness,” 
for, when we say that we know, we have an idea, a meaning. The 
idea or the meaning is eseéntiallyan aspect of consciousness. It is 
as the idea that the object acquires a significance or value. Ideas 
then belong to the tealm of mind and to that of the phygjcal objects 
as well.” l ° °. 

. 16. In an inferential cognition, however, the object is not im- 
mediately given ; and as such the epistemic activity can only refer 
to it. It cannot directly apprehend it. The inferred object does not 
evoke this activity, noris it manifested directly by the activity of 
the mind, «Thus when a jar comes into direct contact With fire, we 
have redness. But if the jar is absent, fire cannot reveal the redness. 
This is the situation of the objects in an inferential cognition.” In 


. an inferential cognition, however, we have a direct contact with the 


middle term; and the specific relation brought forth by this functions 
as the cause in giving us a determinate unitary cognition.” - Then 
we have a compound of the immediacy with the mediate apprehension. 
Yet as an apprehension, any apprehension, being here and now, is 
immediate. It is felt as the immediacy of consciousness. 

The immediacy of the object appears when the object is non- 
different from the consciousness, when the object gives rise to its 
consciousness without being mediated by anything else, or when the 
object comes into contact with the sense organ which is the means 
of the cognition. When any of these conditions is absent, we have a 
mediated apprehension.’ The non-mediated cognition involves a 
unity ; and we can understand it enly in terms of an identity that 
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characterises self-consciousness. In so far as the perceptual know- 
ledge is concerned, the perceptual cognition reveals the non-difference 
of the means of this cognition from the object since the former is the 
medium chosen by consciousness and the latter is that apprehended 
by this medium.” , 

17. The object is always a felt object, an object that comes 
against the felt*background. The feeling and the object are experi- 
enced as an ‘immediate fejt unity. There is no consciousness of any 
distinction at that moment. . The moment an object is integrated to 
feeling, we get at the content of feeling which not only transcends 
itself, but also makes itself universal. 

Everything passes through feeling whence we can say that the 
whole world appears to usin experienc. e" Everything depends on 
feeling to the extent of its being experienced. There is an object 
which is feft and it is distinct from feeling. Fêeling is immediately 
experienced. * How can we relate immediate experience to the object 
which transcends it? If feeeling were to be a term in the relation, to 
that extent it transcends immediacy and “ails to be a felt tofality. 
Tn every experience we have feeling which is not an object. All that 
we apprehend is a unity which does not reveal itself as relational. 
The elements or parts of this unity might 1urn out to be inter- related ; 
and the relational content is a part of the felt background. As Sich 
Prakasatman states that an object that is not felt is no object at 
allt?! What is felt is a unity of feeling and the object; and we can 
try to find ont the relation of thesetwe. But every distinction or 
relation always rests on an immediate felt background. It is felt 
as belonging to an immediate unity.‘°? The feeling is a non-relational 
whole bevause the analysis of feeling can never reveal anything lying 
beyond the experience proper. But within the experience we have 
a diversity. Experience is a whole in whick we can find no divisions 
but only distinctions. The feeling that constitutes the background 
and basis of all experience can be resolved into the object felt, the 
living emotion that one feels, and the individual that feels. The 
individual or subject is that consciousness which is qualified by the 
mind. We can speak of the subject in solation only when we can 
abstract the mind from consciougness. The subject-object unity 
constitutes the experience proper. In this unity we have the object 
or the datum which is felt, and the living emotion which is not the 
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object before the experiencing subject. This living emotion deter- 
mines the process of integration. The determinate consciousness 
that we have provides the transcendental unity." Prakagaitman 
argues that feeling reveals no differences since its nature is to unify. 
However much we may abstract it from the self, it does not complete- 
ly become an object. Thereis always an element of feeling which 
is the subject.” The experience at any stage is every moment my 
stage of experience, whatever else it is, is a whole of which I am 
immediately aware. Jt is a non-relational unity.*°* 

Thus feeling turns out to be an aspect of consciousness, the 
aspect that welds the many into a whole; and experience itself is not 
a relation of a subject to something outside of, or external to, the 
subject. It is the inclusive whple andvit, therefore, offers the inter- 
relation of the many in ones The one is the self or consciousness 
which experiences : and it unifies the objects by virjue of the fact 
that it assimilates them all to itself. Pt accompanies all objects A 
being immanent in them and coextensive with them.'°* Conscious- 
` ness, therefore, as feeling, has always a tendency to become objective. 

When the content of feeling becomes objective, bt undergoes an 
important transformation. Feeling is not a blank intensity. It has 
a content and is always expressed. It is not prior tô this content 
since we > feel somelhing and never feel the feeling alone. This con- 
tent gives feeling a new meaning every time. Because it has a 
meaning the artist is able to objectify it in art. That which is devoid 
of a content is devoid of detail, organisation, and expression." The 
objectivity of the feeling means clearly that the individual conscious- 
ness and the object are not two distinguishable entities. In the 
words of Prakagitman, immediacy means the awareness of the object 
as non-different from the subject.’°* This non-difference does not 
do away with the parts but only with difference. That is, the object 
exists only in so far as it is dependent upon consciousness. But the 
reality and existence of consciousness does not depend upon that of 
the object, for the existence of the object is itself to be proven.’ 
The object is known to exist and this is the apprehension by a mind. 
It is an immediate apprehension which involves the unity of conscious- 
ness and the objects; and its a unity in which the objects cease to 
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have an independent status apart from ccifsciousness, The objects 
owe their reality and existence to the feeling self, and the feeling 
` self feels because of the objects. Thus starffng as an undifferentiated 
whole, feeling or immediate experience has a tendency to become a 


coherent identity. 


18. An experience is immediate ard valuable in the highest 
sense if it satisfies the individual and if she individual feels himself 
affirmed. Here that which is felt about ar object is taken as the 
content or significance of the object itself. This content or signi- 
ficance is made explicit in the moment of exgerience. We judge the 
object with reference to the content of the experience which is imme- 
diate. A feeling, therefore, becomes truly objective by assimilating 
-the objects to itself. Tt is not Merely a way in which the conscious 
being participates in the objects he apprehends.1?% 


What A the status ofethe object in this axperience? The object 
in the immediate experience is that which satisfies us. Tt can satisfy 
only when it does not involve any reference outside of itself. Such” 
an object is an all-inclusive Reality. But tke actual object of percep- 
tion is incomplete and as such it fails to satisfy us. This is remedied 
when the actual object undergoes a transformation. This tranforma- 
tion is in part due to the external world with which it is closely bound, 
The external world or the objects that constitute the not-self are not 
actually present before us in cognition; but they enter into the cognitive 
state tl rough the perceptual field which sums them up. That is the 
actual object appears as a unity and yet it is internally differentiated.'** 
The internal differentiations are not cognised as differentiations, since 
what is felt is always a unity or whole which is organised by the 
activity of consciousness as such. The object of perception includes 
within itself a reference to other objects exiernal to itself, and those 
elements that are undistinguished within it. In all immediate ex- 
perience consciousness intuits the being of the object, and thus as- 
similates it to itself; itis in reality ‘‘sanmatra visayam’’. As such 
the reference of the object to something outside itself is not excluded 
from the felt content. But what is apprehended is the fact that this 
reference is not essential to its nature, for the object is seen to develop 
itself from within itself; and the content, though uot distinguished, 


is actually felt as being there. 1? 
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19. Such an apprehension is almost the culmination of thought. 
A great- sorrow has the power to affect the personality of the common 
man so deeply as to make him utter something great which no one 
can forget or ignore. That is, great feeling does not behave in an 
irrational way. It embodies and reveals the deepest logic. Strength 
of feeling and unconsciousness of effort in expressing it function in 
close collaboration with the intellect of man. Feelixfg as expressed 
is always enriched by perceptions and,ideas. Consequently to speak 
of the immediate experience as only the beginning of knowledge and 
experience, is to speak something unintelligible. 


20. The immediate experience is 2 positive whole of conscious- 
ness. 1! Jt is non-relational "4.° The real is that which is felt. 
The real world is a wnity of feeling and the felt. Tt is not subjective 
since it does not involve the self of the individual ajowe. It is not 
objective since it does not exclude the experiencing self. It is the 
‘meeting point of the self and the not-self in an undifferentiated shole. 
That is, it is the experience of Reality; and Reality should therefore 
be non-relational. The Reality that is felt is somethMng that is com- 
prehended in, and yet transcends, feeling. What in reality we 
experiel® is only the unity fostered by feeling. What we seek for 
is a unity that unites the two aspects of Reality. Such a unity is 
immediately given to us in all higher experience. 

Anything that is felt is real, and to be real it must fall within 
sentience. That is, sentient experience is reality. “5 Experience 
involves an object, the experiencing subject, and feeling. All our 
knowledge arises from the object which is the ‘this’ in the judgment. 
Everything in the world that is experienced has to become an object, 
and the object is the one source of our experience. The ‘this’ or 
the object means what it stands for and it stands for what it means, 
It exists and has a content appropriate to its reality. ‘The content is 
non-relational in the sense that it is revealed as a unity in experience; 
and it is a unity which defines and affirms Reality. 

The object, then, asserts something of reality; and yet it is 
only fragmentary since each object has its own unique and specific 
features. Each implies and involves a reference to, or a relation 
with, other objects. This relation is not merely something external 
since it integrates all the particulars into one unity. That is, this 
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relation involves the inner being ofthe objects. As such no object 
can stand by itself, and no one can exclude or*reject the others. Tach 
object transcends itself; and tbis self.transcendence is no other than 
the definition of Reality by the content of experience. This Reality 
includes that very experience itself. It is thus a reference that does 
not fall outside the experience. Therefore Padmapada observes that 
the ‘I’ in the immediate apprehension is not ihe exclusive individual, 
nor is the feeling a private feeling. The ‘I’ is the felt background 
or the presentational continuum. It is aa undifferentiated unity 
of the object (idam) and the subject (anidam), and is therefore the 
foundation of all experience and knéwledge.'!* .As such it is called 
non-relational „and non-sensuous. In mediate apprehension the 
relational and the sensuous aspects b&come eXplicit?”?; and there can 
be an experienge that can give up thé sensuous character and become 
thought which „is in part, intuitive as it asserts a unity througa 
diversity. That is, feeling is basic to thought; and all concrete thought 
becomes immediate. - 
21. The perceptual character of a cognition lies not in its 
sensuous origin, but in the realization of non-difference between the 
apprehending seff and the apprehended not-self, where the not-celf 
is an aspect of the real. We do not have at any moment pue feeling? 
We are never purely aesthetic, or purely moral, or purely intellectual, 
at any time. We have always a unity in experience, a unity of the 
manifold. This unity is at the beginning of our conscious experiences 
and also atthe end. At the end the diversity is absorbed and unified 
in perfection. The unity of feeling gives a ceztain solidarity to the 
eoul with jtself and with others. There is a unify of the self with 
something beyond, and this unity constitutes the unity and character 
of the mind. In this reference to the beyond the mind or the soul 
endeavours to realise that perfection or completeness which is rooted 
in its nature. And the perfection is not realized until and unless 
the experiencing self feels itself identical with its objects. In terms 
of this identity of the self and the not-self is all apprehension to be 
defined.*’* Defining perception -in terms of consciousness, the 
Advaita thinker observes that the unity of the subject and the object, 
which is the central feature of all immediate experience, is in reality 
their identity, since both are comprehended as the two elements of 
consciousness. !? 
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22. This account can be illustrated with reference to the 
judgment of immediacy exptessed in the Upanishad as ‘ That thou art’. 
Before we proceed, we should remember that perception cannot be 
defined only in terms of sensibility. The object of perception must 
be capable (Yogya} of being perceived-'*° and since the principle of 
capability is comprehensive enough to include the- sensibility ae 
itself, perception should be spoken of in terms of ethe former. 
Moreover the nature of perception lies in, “the realization of a state 
of non-difference between the subject ‘and the object. Now in the 
sentence ‘That thou art’, the ‘thou’ is the object of perception and 
the judgment effects non-difference between the ‘thou’ and the ‘that’. 

But how can a verkal pexception be immediate? The mediated 
apprehension is a relational ‘appreheftsion of an object, 127 A sentence 
is relational since its meaning is mediated by the related group of 
the meanings of words. Consequently it pay be ungéd that this 
verbal apprehension is not immediate. 

. To this we can reply that the relation of the meanings of words 
in a sentence is not the criterion for arriving at the meaning of a 
sentence. 3 If we are to rely only on the meanings ‘of the words 
and their inter-relatioris, a sentence like ‘bring the sindhave’ , Spoken 
by ene wiaids dining, might refer to a horse since ‘saindhava’ means 
both a horse and salt. That is, the intention of the speaker should 
not be lost sight of, nor should we ignore the context in which it is 
uttered. Hence the inter-related meanings of the words cannot 
mediate our apprehension. On the contrary it is the ultimate import 
that matters. This ultimate import or ideal-content enables us to 
apprehend the sentence immediately and directly. ° 
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RESEARCH IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


Dr. SATYA VRAT 


e Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra (Pb.) 


According to Professor J. K. Mehta, research means to search that 
already exists, because ‘ nothing can come out of nothing ’. 
there are three kinds of researches. First. the compilation of facts 
from the works of others and their arrangement in a certain order. 
Second, discovery of fresh facts or more details about the facts and 
pronouncing judgments which requires a tertain amount of originality. 
Third, formulation of theories which requires the highest form of 


, intelligence and originality* and deserves the Lighest place. 


Primarily 


The main purpose of a University is to ereate knowledge and to, 
disseminate it. The aim of creating knowledge can only be fulfilled 
by deep and profound researches alone. It is these researches that take 
the University tp and make it the nerve-centre vf the cultural life of 
the country. It is the artery through which runs the lifegjlgod of a 
nation. The more a University enriches the world by advancing the 
frontiers of knowledge, the higher it rises in its status. No number of 
acts passed by legislatures or character can assure it a place in the 
academic. world. It is the intrinsic value of the researches of its 
scholars that can win it a name. 


But ig India of late things have not been moving pretty 
satisfactorily. The Indian Universities today seem to be working 
under a double handicap. ‘New needs have arisen in the nations’ 
life, while the structure of many. of our older Universities has remained 
so inelastic that, perhaps in desperation, the Government of India have 
been forced to set up institution after institution for research on a 
national scale. The lack of trust, or absence cf confidence in our own 
Universities coupled with an extraordinary regard for research degrees 
from Universities overseas, without due regari to what kind of a 
University it is, or whether that University is competent to guide 
research in a particular subject, has very nearly succeeded in loading 
many departments of the Government (and let us say also of the 
Universities) with persons who do not know how -o adapt their methods 
to conditions prevalent in India. Special skills are often acquired with 
no chance of their utilisation at home. The result is deplorable so far 
as our intellectual standards are concerned. “he official and non- 
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official organisations seeme to have been caught-in a vicious circle of 
their own making, just because the purpose of research or of its 
organisation was not kept? so clearly in view.” ‘(Editorial in Vigil, 
Calcutta, September 27, 1958). l 


That the purpose of research is not clearly kept in view is also 
borne out by the general overlapping of research in Indian Universities. 
Most of the research students in India cover the field that has already 
been covered here or elsewhere. There is no central agency that may 
serve as a Clearing house for all the information regarding research and 
research problems throughout the country. The periodical publications 
of all the research problems on which wrok is being carried in different 
Indian Universities by the Inter-University Board is only a half- 
hearted attempt. Not only ig it perfunctory, it is full of mistakes and 
inaccuracies. It is also (fot uptoflate and does little credit to the 
publishers. i TALR z 

It may have been due to historical reasons or othe: factors may 
have been responsible for it. Universities in India have been 
concentrating on teaching and are to a degree responsible for the 
neglect that has been generally responsible for the slow progress 
of research in the country. Much more could easily havé been achieved 
if there had been proper appreciation of the value of research by the 
acaglemiciggs and the educational administrators. Those who have 
been and still are carrying on research know under what handicaps they 
have been working. They have been dogged at every step by non- 
availability of books and other materials, financial stringencies and 
absence of adequate facilities for field work. There is much truth in 
Dr. J. K. Mishra’s observations that whatever has been achieved is due 
to individual initiative, individual liking and the University ag such has 
given little or no attention to it, indeed, there are signs that it has been 
positively indifferent to it. If anything has been achieved still, it has 
been inspite of this indifference, neglect and lack of encouragement, 
nay, by fighting against avoidable and unnecessary obstacles. 


Teaching and research both are an essential and integral part of a 
University’s life. There can be no question of any antagonism 
between the two. When it is said that Universities are concentrating 
on teaching the implication is that they give more importance to 
teaching. It is this over-emphasts on teaching that -has resulted in 
lopsidedness, the imbalance in teaching and research in Indian 
Universities. It is time, educationists apply their mind and correct 
this imbalance. There should be proper correlation between teaching 
and research. Everybody is agreed that a man must do something 
_ of teaching if he is to research well and something of research if he is 
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to’ teach well. Radhakrishnan University Education Commission 
observed : ‘‘ Research is as important function of a University as 
teaching is. This has not been adequately realised by teachers and 
University administrators in our country. Some of the University 
teachers do not care to look after their intellectual health but justify 
their laziness by subscribing to the dictum that research is not an 
integral part of-a University’s life. It is a mere luxury.” The report 
mentions some instances to show that the reason for stagnation in 
research, so far as teachers are concerned, is not so much as non- 
availability of resources as lack of initiative. This lack of initiative is 
most noticeable in higher cadres of University teachers. To quote the 
same report again, ‘‘ the teachers should remember that their’s is a 
privileged life.” They are expected to send all their energies in 
discovering knowledge and disseminating Ji. But this is generally not 
done. Most of the time of the University Professors or Readers is 
wasted in eroutine gdministrative duties and responsibilities. 
Committees and Conferences again take a sig chunk of their time. 
With comparatively high salaries they tend to be slack. Truscot is very 
right when he says that people in Universities put in hard and sincere 
work until chairs smooth and easy are prov.ded for them. This state 
of affairs, td say, the least, is highly deplorable. It shows the 
mentality that is certainly not, conducive to the growth ofessmearche It 
also shows that there are people in the academic world who do not 
regard research as a reward in itself. They are after material gains. ~ 
When their ambitions are fulfilled, they tend to be slow. Truscot 
further says that after they have attained to their chairs teachers show 
a lamentable falling away from their pristine activity. -So far as we ‘ 
know thig is true in many cases. 

As was pointed out by the. writer of these lines in his article 
“ What is wrong with Teaching Profession °’ published in the Tribune 
of December 14, 1958, some of the members cf the teaching profession, 
especially the* younger ones, have developed a craze for careers that is 
bound to sap the strength and vitality of the academic life. This craze 
for careers has invaded the teaching profess:on with the result that 
even some of the senior teachers have not failed to escape the lure of 
high public offices. Prospects of making more money and holding 
positions of responsibility in industifial or adnrinistrative fields has not 
infrequently attracted the very best talent in the profession. It is a 
painful sight to see the best available talent being drained off to other 
professions. For most of the younger members of the profession 
colleges and Universities are merely spring boards for other more 
lucrative jobs. T,A,S. and other Central Services also claim quite a, 
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large number of research students in Indian Universities. This 
tendency is not good and needs a corrective. But unfortunately those 
who are in a position to apply the corrective sometimes allow their 
vision to be blurred by extraneous considerations. Or else how could 
' it be that recently a Vice-Chancellor of a University took special pride 
in bringing to the notice of the Prime Minister of India that his 
University had succeeded in producing thirty-eight Yecruits to the 
L.A.S. and other Central Services in a year, as if the contribution of 
his University to other branches of learning is not worth-mentioning. 
It seems*our educationists are still labouring under the misconception 
that Universities are good testing grquids for sending out people to 
other professions. All this has been very succinctly put in Radhakrishnan 
University Education Corgthission, Report which says, “ Our 
educational system must find its guiding principle in the aims of the 
social order for which It prepares, in the nature of the citilisation it 
hopes to build. Unless we know whither we are going, we cannot 
decide what we should do, and how we should do it. Societies like 
men meed a clear purpose to’ keep them stable in a world of 

bewildering change.” . 
This spirit of careerism is noticeable in the field of research too. 
`- One sad result of this has been that a research degree once a hall mark 
of scholarship and higher knowledge has degenerated into something 
like a docorative mark such as a medal to be worn to occupy a higher 
place in academic hierarchy. Not many now take to research for the 
love of it. To get the degree with the minimum labour and in the 
shortest possible time is the prime motivating force for a great majority 
eof present-day research: students who can be seen thronging the 
University campuses. The net result of all this is that ever though 
there are scores of research scholars in the country today the increase in 

human knowledge is not commensurate with their efforts. 

This craze for research degrees can be and perhaps should be 
attributed to the easy fruit that it brings. A research degree is now-a- 
days thought to be an easy road to success. Most of the theses written 
in the present day are merely interpretative documents. Two important 
facets of research are the discovery of new facts or arrangements of old 
known facts in a certain order to yield new meaning. It is with the 
latter aspect of it that the present day researcher would like to occupy 
himself for that is comparatively easy. The Universities and the research 
institutes that dot the map of India have in many cases failed, as far as 
Humanities are concerned, to find true researchers who take to 

. research with a missionary zeal; who are fired with the aim of 
wandering in untrodden lands and finding pastures anew. Professor 
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Monier Williams, the author of the great Sanskrit English Dictionary 
writes in his preface to his work that pvery researcher should try 
to conquer a hill, however small, that has not yet been conquered 
before. It is this spirit that produces research. Einstein once said, 
‘* organisations and institutions are helpful but they in themselves do 
not produce research. A scientist must have the spark.” 


It is the duty of a University or a research organisation to find 
out such researchers and give them all facilities of work which they 
need. Lord Cromer while trying to reorganise Egyptian agriculture 
laid down the rule for the administrative staff: ‘‘ find out what the 
Fellahin wants, and give it to him.” In parallel terms we might say 
in modern India, ‘‘ Find out the true teachers and research workers in 
Universities and research institutes and give them what they want.” 
Tf there is such a pick and choose, eheneinspite of some possible wastage, 
We can pefhaps build our intellectual life anew. For, although the 
number of such genuine research scholars may not be large under the 
immoral conditions of today, yet hey | are the people who will count, in 
the new India of tomorrow. 

If research has to make an advance in the country, some of the 
problems connected with it have to be objectjvely studied and their 
solutions found out. Such a study with appropriate suggestions is 
presented below for the consideration of the educationists and the 
general public. (1) When a student joins research after passing M.A. 
it is natural for him to feel inclined to stand on his own legs and not to 
continue to be a burden on his parents. Generally he is after a job to 
earn his living. If he is persuaded to take to research, it is incumbent 
upon our Universities to offer him a scholarship or fellowship. The 
number *of scholarships and fellowships offered these days is certainly 
not commensurate with the needs of the situation. The number should 
increase manifold. (2) There should be proper screening of research 
students. Only those with research tendencies and aptitudes should 
be allowed admission in research. The present day practice of all first 
or second class M.A.’s being permitted enrolment for Ph.D. and other 
research degrees should be modified to the extent that only the 
very best come forward to do research. These days a considerable 
number of research students opt fpr research only when they fail to 
get fixed up in some suitable job and even when their names appear in 
the research rolls of the Universities their minds remain occupied in 
the search for other non-academic jobs. Quite a number of research 
students take examinations for the I.A.S. and the Central Services 
even when they are supposed to be working on their research problems. 
(3) Only the very best supervisors should be appointed to guide and 
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supervise the work of research students. There are some naait 
who think that only those "Professors who are expert in the research 
problem a candidate is working on should: be appointed supervisors. 
According to others no hard and fast rule can be laid down about it for 
it is not necessary for supervisors to be experts in the problems. ‘They 
should be such as to possess that profundity of learnipg and maturity 
of jugdment that go with a real scholar. Supervisors should be such as 
to inspire their researchers. They should be easily accessible and 
always ready to solve the problems of tho$e whose work they supervise. 
They should be true guides, friends and philosophers. (4) As most 
of the research students are poor, the Universities will be well-advised 
to give them sutticient grants for typing theses. (5) It shguld be made 
obligatory that all theses submitted wa University should be published. 
The Universities should either take this burden on themselyes or should 
delegate it to some suitable agency, some good publishing houses, who 
may publish the works on behalf of the Universities, the Universities 
only subsidising their publication. This would obviate any chance of 
unfair"means. It is painful to admit that some of the examiners of the 
theses submitted for Ph.D. and other degrees, eminent scholars in their 
respective fields, somefimes allow themselves to be dnfluenced in 
submitting favourable reports and recommending the theses for degrees. 
This’ has encouraged even Pseudo-researchers to make their appearance 
in the field and try all means to gain success. The mushroom growth 
of these undesirables has certainly led to the lowering of standards. 
(6) As teaching and research are inter-linked the College and University 
Selection Committees will be well-advised to give preference to research 
students in the matter of appointments to various teaching posts. 
With their chances of getting fixed up and their future assured many 
will readily come forward to devote themselves to research. A student 
whose eyes wander every day on the advertisement columns of the 
newspapers cannot be expected to set his heart on research. (7) As 
has been pointed out above there should bé proper balance in teaching 
and research. It is the duty of every institution of higher learning to 
limit the hours of formal lecturing to the minimum possible so that 
there is a balance of time available for all the members of the staff to 
do research. A University will be failing in its duty if it so loads the 
teaching work that there is little time left for scientific enquiry. It 
would be the greatest danger of all if we were to regard our Universities 
as primarily teaching bodies. Sir Leon Smith holds that it is hardly 
too much to say that a University which devotes itself solely to teaching 
and attaches no importance to research would be little more than a high 
Schoo]. (8) The Universities should publish their own research journals 
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wherein the researches of its teachers and "students can find its due 
place. This will also provide an incentive „to researchers to write more 
and more. It is also essential that articles for research journals should 
be properly screened. The Sanskrit Comnission Report has noted it 
with regret that Editors of some of the journals have not exercised their 
judgment in many cases. (9) Libraries aze said to be ‘‘ an unfalling 
instrument of research.” A well-equipped library is a sine qua non 
of research for, ‘‘ the existing knowledge is the basis of discovery.” 
In India we cannot boast of. a large number of adequately stocked 
libraries. The result is that students working on a problem remain 
unaware of the work their predecessors have done in the field. 
Thornedike narrates an interesting incident. A research student about 
to submit his thesis wrote -to him, “ I kifqw the problem is original, for 
I have carefully refrained from reading,anything on the subject that has 
been writt@n on it before.” In Thornedike’s country a research 
student may*have done eso deliberately buz in India a research student 
may have no option but to adopt such a course. Apart from inadequate 
stock in libraries, the irresponsibility on the part of the library staff is 
also often a nuisance. (10) Steps should be taken to make research 
students an important part of a University’s life. At the same time 
research students also should spare no pains to improve their standards of 
research so that, ‘‘ slipshod research is discouraged “Mid gehuine 
research is promoted.’’ 


THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF 
| THE COMMONWEALTH 


Karunakar GUPTA, M.A., PH.D. (LOND.) 
I. Common FACTORS AND DIVERSITISS 
A. Constitutional 


One reason given by Mr. Nehru in the Constiiuent Assembly on 
16 May 1949 for India’s continuance as member of the Commonwealth 
was: “The fact remains {Rat we are functioning here under certain 
rules and regulations for,whigh the model has been the British 
Constitution’. Ard one of the common factors characterizing the 
countries of the Commonwealth (barring Pakistan) is their functioning 


under a parliamentary system of Government. But it wili be true’ 


të say that the parliamentary system of government and the rights 
of individuals affirmed by the British concept of the,Rule of Law are 
more effective in countries of ihe Commonwealth inhabited largely 
by people of British descent. . 

Ifts true that the U.K. model of the executive being respousible 
to an elected legislature which has been, in form or. substance, 
adopted in all Commonwealth countries has been adopted by many 
other countries besides. The machinery for choosing a government 
in the Republic of Hire, for example, is much closer to the British 
than that in South Africa. Within the Commonwealth, there are 
unitary and federal states, monarchies and republics, uni€éameral and 
bi-cameral legislatures, universal and_restricted franchises. The 
major issues of conflict between political parties are entirely different 
in the different Commonwealth countries, as they are indeed within 
the United Kingdom (Conservative Vs. Labour in Great Britain, 
Unionist Vs. Anti-Partitionist in Northern Ireland). ‘Two party- 
system and multiple party-system both bave a place within the 
parliamentary framework. 


Parliamentary Government in India 


The Constiiuent Assembly of India deliberately chose the British 
system of parliamentary government in preference to the American 
and Swiss systems, and preferred greater responsibility to greater 
stability in the executive. Its primary reason for so doing was that 
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it was a natural evolution from her constitutional past. A second 
reason was the admiration which the architects of the Indian 
Constitution felt for the British system as the most successful form 
of the free government in the world. They also felt confident in 
their own capacity to make the system work in India—however 
difficult the task might prove to be in practice. 

The Joint „Parliamentary Committee an Indian Constitutional 
Reforms (1935) wrote: ‘Parlidmentary Government . . - in the United 
Kingdom, works by the interaction of fcur essential factors: the 
priniciple of majority rule; the willingness of the minority for the 
time being to accept the decisions of the majority; the existence of 
great political parties divided by broad issyes of policy, rather than 
sectional interests; and finally, the existehce of a mobile body of 
political opinion, owing no permanent dilegiaence, to any party and 
therefore ables by its instinctive reaction against extravagant move- 
i ments on one side or other? to keep the vessei on an even keel.’ 

There is no denying the fact that these conditions do noi fylly 
exist in India even today. One of the main architects of the Consti- 
tution, the late Dr. Ambedkar, said : ‘Democracy in India is only a 
top-dressing om an Indian soil which is e:serrtially undemocratic’. 
The social and economic environment and the psychologies atmos- 
phere can hardly be said to be well-prepared for the reception of 
democratic institutions. The divisions of caste and creed, the force 
of tribal loyalties, illiteracy, great disparities in wealth and social 
position—all militate against the successful operation of democracy 
and parliamentary government in India for many years. 

a the British form of parliameniary government is to succeed 
it is of the utmost importance that genuine political parties divided 
by ‘broad issues of social and econoinic policy’ must be built up and 
a genuine nationalism and sense of fraternity among all the diverse 
groups, castes and creeds should be fostered. In India the Indian 
National Congress is the only party having a strong, country-wide 
organization, ‘Its strength and unrivalled position tend to make it 
smug and complacent.’ The other parties are weak and divided, or 
torn by internal dissension or are centred round personalities, or 
lacking in organization or having a limtted appeal, or based on religion. 
There are, however, signs that the virtual one-party system working 
in India today may gradually grow into a two party-system—the 
Communists forining the main Parliamentary Opposition. Since the 
Avadi Session of the Congress Party in 1954, the ‘socialist pattern 
of society’ has been declared as its main objective, while the 
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Communist Party since its coming to power in the state of Kerala 
has been showing a sensè of moderation and has already officially 
declared its faith in following a democratic’ path to reach the goal 
of socialism, as per the Amritsar Resolution of 1958. Thus, there is 
not much difference, ai least on paper, in outlook on the fundamental 
goals of society between the two largest parties in “Indid; and now, 
basic agreement in regard to the following of democratic methods is 
also assured. If we can accept the Congress Party’s declaration of 
objective—a socialist pattern of society—and the Communist Party’s 
declaration of faith in the democratic methods, as genuine expressions 
of the party Jines, and not merely vote-catching phrases or eye-wash, 
there should bs reasons ,i@ be optimistic about the future of Parlia- 
mentary government in India, : 


Recent happennings in Kerala leading to dismissal of the Com- 
munist ministry by the President, however’ are likely to raise doubt. 
about the success of parliamentary government in India. 

Parliamentary Procedure in India 

lH democracy is taken to be a particular way of reaching political 
decisions, rather than a possible way of reaching particular decisions, 
the significance of parliamentary procedure cannot be minimised, 
It becomes a vivid expression of a pattern of political ideals. 
Procedures determine the extent of respect for minority views, fall 
and free exchange of opinions, responsibility of the rulers, opportunity 
of expression of dominant intentions and aspirations. So far as 
procedure’ is concerned, Indian legislatures belong to the British, 
rather than to the French, variety. The parliamentary rules and 
conventions in India are designed to enable the two Houses of 
Parliament as a whole to retain the initiative, rather than to rely on 
the formulation of issues by the Commitiees. The Government has 
the sole initiative in financial matters. In ordinary legislation 
also, in most cases, the initiative comes from the Government. The 
role of Parliament in legislation is essentially one of criticism and 
approval. One of the objects ‘of the rules is to secure a strong 
executive designed to_carryout a coherent policy with the consent of 
Parliament. The rules underlie the fact that under a Parliamentary 
system of Government, the most important function of Parliament is 
to make and keep a Government in office. This is in line with the 
-` practice in the U.K. and the Dominions. 
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Tn connexion with parliamentary procedure, we may note that 
the office of the Speaker in India is modell3d on that of the British 
House of Commons. The Constitution has scught to make him an 
impartial and independent presiding officer of the House. According 
to May’s Parliamentary Practice (14th Ed., p. 234), ‘Confidence in 
the impartiality of the Speaker is an indispensable condition of the 
successful workixfg of procedure, and many conventions exist which 
have as their object not only to ensure the impartiality of the Speaker 
but also to ensure that his impartiality is generally recognized’. 
One of these conventions is that the Speaker in Britain must cease 
to belong to any political party on his eleztion to the Chair. In 
India, however; Speakers have resigned only from the parliamentary 
wing of the political parties to which they belong. But they have 
tried to keep aloof from active party deliberations. e There remains a 
considerable difference between the ideal anl the real in respect of 

, *the Speakership of legislatures in India. 


Idea of the Rule of Law 


In Boglistr Law, the expression ‘Rule of. Law’ implies: (a) 
predominance of regular law as opposed to tha influence of arbitrary 
power, i.e., a man can be punished for a breach of Jaw, but he can 
be punished for nothing else; (b) equality before law, i.e , no man 
is above the law, officials (like private citizens) are under a duty to 
obey the same law; and (c) the constitution is the result of the 
ordinary law of the jand, t.e., the laws are as the judges interpret 
them. ë 

The first principle is secured in the Ind-an Constitution under 
Article 21. The second principle is secures: under Article 14. As 
regards the third principle, the supremacy of Parliament is subject 
to a written constitution. 


The phrase ‘procedurs established by Jaw’ n Article 21 of our 
Constitution may weaken the doctrine of the Rule of Law. 
The Legislature wili be acting well within its limits in prescribing 
a somewhat arbitrary procedure opposed to tie accepted notions of 
the Rule of Law. Thus, the Constitution its2lf provides for pre- 
ventive detention. In India the ultimate safeguard to liberty is io 
be found in the acceptance of the principle of the Rule of Law as a 
guide to conduct by any political party which is in a position 
to influence the course of legislation. This may be a weak spot, 
from which it may be argued that the Constitution affords a some- 
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what limited application of the Rule of Taw in India. On the othér 
hand, the idea of the Rule,of Law is a commonly cherished ideal 
in India and an accepted principle in legislatien—which serves 
as a uniting factor with the U.K. and the other countries of the 
Commonwealth. Two other common factors in India are the existence 
of an independent judiciary and a politically neutral civil service. 


Sovereignty of the Parliament 


The British system of parliamentary Sovernment is characterized 
by the sovereignty of Parliament. India having a written and rigid 
Constitution and a federal form of government, Parliament is a 
non-sovereign legislative body deriving its authority from. the Cons- 
titution—which provides fðr the distribution of legislative powers 
between the Union „and thé States. Parliament, however, may 
legislate reasonably or un-reasonably within the ambit of s powers.. 
The Courts cannot declare any law passed by Parliament as 
unreagonable unless it conflicts with the fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. The Courts can also declare any law unconsti- 
tutional if it violates any provision of the Constitution’ Parliament 
has the power of extra-territorial legislation, and subject to the 
limisation «aforesaid, it has ail the characteristics of a sovereign 
legislature. 


Sovereignty implies the power to amend the constitution. The 
Indian Constitution has granted to Parliament a. limited power of 
constitutional amendment. However, the sovereignty of the Indian 
Parliament is far more. extensive than that of the Congress in the 
U.S.A. By the process of interpretation of the “Due Process’’ 
clause, the Supreme Court of the U.S.A, has assumed powers to 
declare any law as unreasonable or unconstitutional. The Indian 
Constitution has definitely rejected the ‘‘Due Process of Law" clause 
and our judges have refused to take aid of that doctrine. 


The special powers of the President and the position of Parliament 


The President of the Indian Union possesses certain far-reaching 
powers in the sphere of law-making when Parliament is not in 
session. In no country with a written constitution and the Pa: lia- 
mentary type of government is the Head of the State the repository 
of such extensive legislative powers. Article 123 (1) says: ‘If at 
any time except when both Houses of Parliament are in session, the 


President is satisfied that circumstances exist which render it 
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necessary for him to take immediate actioħ, he may promulgate such 
ordinances as the circumstances appear fo him to require’. The 
scope of the ordinance-making power is as wide as Parliament’s 
power of legislation under the Constitution. Certain checks are 
provided by limiting the duration of such ordinances up to six weeks 
after the re- -assembly of Parliament, if not disapproved by the two 
Housës earlier. The President has been given the power to issue 
Ordinances even on money. matters. Ir no democracy does the 
Executive possess the power of raising and spending money without 
the express and prior approval of the legislature. Such raising and 
spending of money may generate gconomic and commercial forces in 
society and create situations which Parliament on re-assembly will 
be called upon to take note „of. Awy subsequent approval or 
disapproval of Parliament may not amend matters, for laws once 
promulgated acquire a logic of their own and create forces and lead 
to consequefices whicle cannot be reversed, and may confront 
Parliament with accomplished facts it cannot undo. (¢.9., the 
President’s promulgation in January 1956 of the ordinance natfonali- 
sing the life insurance business with immediate effect-—barely four 
weeks before the re-assembly of Parliament). . 

The Pfesident would, however, be issuing these ordinances only 
with the advice and consent of the ministers, who wil be ‘held 
responsible before Parliament for the ordinances issued in the name 
of the President. If an ordinance is not approved by Parliament, it 
would ultimately affect the security and tenure of the Cabinet. 


The position of Parliament in relation to the President when a 
proclamation of emergency is in operation, still remains in the realm 
of pure speculation. Ifan extremist political party came into power, 
it may find the peculiar constitutional provisions relating to the 
powers of the President a convenient stepping stone for the establish- 
ment of dictatorship. There is, however, no danger of the President 
becoming a dictator, for, he always acts on the advice of the Cabinet 
or the Prime Minister. The real test of the relations between the 
President and Parliament would come when either an extremist party 
acquires majority in Parliament, or when the President and the 
Prime Minister belong to two different parties. 

One may or may not agree with the comment of a British 
politician : ‘There could be no Commonwealth today had not each 
nation in it taken hold of Parliament and made it part of its national 
being’. But it may be conceded that one of the fruits of this common 
heritage of parliamentary government is that it produces ‘natural 
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Opposite numbers’ in a Commonwealth countries, as in Tda: 
Prime Ministers, Ministets, Speakers, M.P. s, Civil servants and 
judges—are all the same sort of people, in all parts of the Common- 
wealth, with, generally the same rights and duties, the same 
constitutional status, the same concept of their functions. This 
makes it easy and vatural for members of the Cemmenwealth to 
co-operate. And this, above all explains the peculiar intimacy of 
their relationship. 


The method of democratic functioning of parliamentary institu- 
tions is a strong factor bringing the Commonwealth countries together 
and making them think on certain common lines. But there are 
also many differences in policy, in ways,of thinking, in approaching 
domestic as well as interpational problems. TO as tbat 
common factor undoubtedly is, it "is not enough merely to set up 
institutions which function in a parliamentery way. Mote important 
is the spirit with which those institutions are worked—which Mr. 
Nehm has called, ‘the temper of democracy—the temper of indivi- 
duals and groups meeting each other, facing each other, conferring 
with each other. It is the way of majority functioning temspered | by 
the “minority and taking into consideration the feeling of the minority’. 


* Event assuming tbat this ‘temper of democracy’ prevails more 
or less in inter-Commonwealth relations (despite differences like 
Apartheid in South Africa), we should say that this in itself is not 
an adequate explanation of why the Commonwealth holds together. 
In international politics, as we know, birds of the same feather do 
not always flock together. Many countries allied to the U.S.A. and 
the U.K. cannot by any stretch of imagination be called democratic 
or parliamentary. Some of them are quite feudal, but for various 
reasons which they consider adequate, they ally themselves; So, the 
line cannot be drawn quite clearly between a country which follows 
parliamentary democracy or the Rule of Law and another country 
which supresses both, 


The importance of common parliamentary institutions and 
practices and democratic concepts as a cementing force of the 
Commonwealth should not therefote be overemphasized, 


B. Cultural Factors 


While we may find the phenomenon of responsible government 
—whether merely in form or in substance also—flourishing in the 
countries of the Commonwealth, to seek uniformity of social structures 
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and traditions among these widely divergent and far-flung countries 
Would be futile. In the countries of “he Asian members of the 
Commonwealth, diz., India, Pakistan, Caylon as well as Malays, 
igid social divisions, class hierarchy, caste hierarchy as well as sex 
hierarchy dominate the social scene. Cormmunalism based on race, 
language and retigion as well as casteism in one form or another 
flourishes in &ll these countries, preventing the growth of a healthy 
party system based on clear, political and economic divisions. The 
tain bond of unity among the people in each of these countries has 
been a common system of administration, and a common reaction to 
foreign domination. The social structura in South Africa is also 
distinguished by racial domination ang apartheid, In the older 
Dominions, the social structure” is comparatively egalitarian, with a 
near-full en?ployment economy and an adeqaate social insurance 
system—ihe edge of religious, linguistic, racial or regional divisions 
being greatly worn out through the impact of social democracy 
-working in an expanding economy. . 

The system of monarchy is an esseutial part of the tradition in 
the U. Ke Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and allegiance to 
the Commow Crown was conceived to be the principal binding factor 
-among them. But it bas become clear by now that vith rising 
nationalism, Asian members of the Commonwealth see the person of 
the Sovereign more as a focus of association than as a symbol of 
subjection which they have outgrown. This republicanism is not 
limited to the non-European members. ‘The late Mr. Strijdom’s 
utterances suggest that it may be a near thing, whether Ghana or 
the Unison of South Africa gives the lead to the other in disowning 
monarchy. India and Pakistan, by this time, are established 
republics. Ceylon has appointed a Select Ccmmittee to consider the 
revision of the Constitution, with the establishment of the republic 
standing first in its terms of reference. Malaya has set up its own 
elective monarchy, while remaining within the Commonwealth. 

English language is undoubtedly one of the binding factors of 
the Commonwealth. English is the language of higher adminis- 
tration, higher education and ,external trade, in India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, the Malayan region aad the Commonwealth 
countries, and dependencies in Central, Hast and West Africa— 
regions with a population of at least 500 million, i.¢., a fifth of 
the human race. In spite of the elevated official status of Hindi 
in recent years, English remains the effective lingua franca of 


the Indian intelligentsia. As Mr. R. G. Casey, the Australian’ 
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Minister for External Affairs once observed: ‘There is no Indian 
public men of consequence, and but few Indian businessmen, who do 
not speak English’. This means that the language of the British is, 
and will continue to ba, the only vehicle through which the knowledge 
and research of the ress of the world can impress itself upon the 
people of India. Mr. Nehru, in a speech in the Indian” Parliamant 
on 12 June 1952, referred to Englisa as ‘the language which ultimately 
ties us mentally or otherwise to the Anglo-American bloc. There 
is nothing that ties us more closely ` to that bloc than the English 
language which inevitably brings the people of India nearer to its 
thought, activities, books and cultural standards than those of the rest 
of the world from which Indians are linguistically cut ‘off’. Though 
English is the language in which Commonwealth relations are 
conducted and the vehicle for" other cultural influences, English 
cannot be accepted exclusively as a Commonwealth dirtk—the span 
of the language being much wider than the Commonwealth. 


* Throughout the Commonwealth, the Universities have been 
founded on British models, and in more ways than,one, have been 
deeply influenced by the University of London. Im all these 
countries, the tradition of academic Hna is stoutly 
d&fendef? In India and in almost every colony, secondary 
education was organized on the British model ani the standardi- 
zation of school-leaving examinations in the U.K. was imitated 
overseas. Macaulay in his minute to the Governor-General of 
India in the middle of the 19th century, bad laid stress on the 
dissemination of European learning and on disbursing state funds for 
promotion of English education among the native population ; at a 
later stage, a genuine demand developed among Indian scholars for 
standards inferior in no respect to the British academic qualifications. 
The Cambridge examinations fixed the standard for Indian education 
for generations and these provided an effective cultural bond. Though 
in free India the medium of instruction in most schools is no longer 
English, the new set up of Secondary Education, with 11 classes 
in school and three-year degree course, is definitely drawn from the 
British model. The consequences of following a common curriculum 
in schools and Universities, and of basing that curriculum upon a 
common literary tradition, are to establish modes of thought so deeply 
“rooted that they are taken for granted. 


The inter-connexion in the world of serious books and higher 
education is obviously of seminal importance. Exchange of books 
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is the most creative line of commerce in the Commonwealth. The 
existence of the Commonwealth branches of the leading British publish- 
ing houses in India, (e.g., the Oxford University Press, Macmillan 
and Orient Longmans) and mutual aid arrangement between University 
presses in the U.K. and other Commonwezlth countries, are other 
important Waes of connexion. Professors and lecturers in all branches 
of studies are efreely interchanged among the universities of the 
-Commonwealth. ` 


Closely associated with this interchange of personnel in higher 
teaching is the acceptance of professional qualifications gained in some - 
other part of the Commonwealth, and the existence of close affiliation 
between the national professional | associfitions of different members. 
Among the professions so associated ave pedicine, the Bar, solicitors, 
architects, @ngineers, accountants, stalistician$. The role of the 
learned societies like the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, in fostering similar institutions for research and acedemic 
studies of inlernational as well as intra-Commouwealth affairs—cafnot 
be minimised., Parallel to the change rom [Empire to Common- 
wealth, thesame process of devolution is to be seen in many aspects 
of social, T and professional life, and not merely in political 
life. ‘When men and women have the same qualifications and codes 
of conduct, when their minds have been formed upon the same 
course of reading, when their acquaintance includes friends who have 
shared the training in other Commonwealth countries, where good 
faith is fostered by understanding, they co-operate more easily 
than men and women whose mode of thought, though equally valid in 
their own tircumstances have a different intellectual foundation’. 


C. Economic Factors 


Changes in the Trading Pattern of Commonwealth Countries 


The share of the U.K. in the export trade of the Commonwealth 
countries has definitely fallen in the last two decades (1937-56), except 
in the case of Malaya and Singapore. The fall was quite considerable 
in the case of primary producer countries like Australia, Canada, 
Ceylon, New Zealand, Pakistan. Butin the case of India, a semi- 
industrialized country, the importance of the U.K. as an outlet for 
our products has fallen only slightly (34% to 81%). 

Analysis of import trade within the Commonwealth shows that 
during the aforesaid decades, the share of the U.K. remained more 
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or less fixed in the case of Australia, Ceylon, Malaya and Singapore, 
and New Zealand. The share of U.K. in the import trade of India 
fell from 30% to 26% (in Pakistan, U.K. imports fell from 20% to 
16%). ` : 
These figures go to prove that the working of the Imperial Pre- 
ference as embodied in the Indo-British Trade Agreement, 1939, 
was beneficial in maintaining India’s export market in the U.K. 
Indian opinion in the thirties was vehémently opposed to Imperial 
Preference, as it was conceived more in the interest of the U.K.— 
a highly industrialized country—assuring her cheap supply of duty- 
free raw materials from India and a secure market for her industrial 
products in India under the shelter of tariff preferences—without 
corresponding benefit to India, then, mainly a primary producing 
country. The compgsition of ‘India’s foreign trade, howeyer, changed 
during these two decades, which is shown in the followipg*figures : 


Exports 1938-39 1957-58 
Food, Drink and Tobacco: 27% 28%, 
Raw Materials and Produce and 34.1% am 22% 
articles mainly un-manufactured x 
* Articles wholly or mainly 38.1% 48.7% 


manufactured 


In recent years, India has developed an export trade in manu- 
factures and gradually the balance of advantage of Imperial Preference 
has shifted in our favour. 


The Commonwealth and Closer Economic Relations with Europe 


Since India has not been adversely affected by the operation of 
Imperial Preference during the last two decades, there has not been 
any insistent demand from India for a review of the trade relations 
within the Commonwealth or any change of the Commonwealth. 
tariff structure. But Australia, New Zealand and Canada have been 
insisting on the holding of a mew Ottawa Conference for some time 
past. A Commonwealth Conference on trade and tariffs became an 
imperative necessity by the impact of the European Common Market 
Plan agreed upon by six European states, viz., West Germany, 
France. Italy and the three Benelux countries, at Rome on 23rd 


March, 1957, 
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Tn the final form, the Common Market ehvisages the incorpora- 
tion of the dependent territories of the six Ewropean member countries 
in the Market in order to develop the economies of the dependent 
overseas territories, and a special investment fund of $ 580 million 
is being set up to be spent over the next five years, France and 
West Germany are each to contribute $ 200 million to the Fund 
and the other members lesser sums. Of this amount, no less than 
$ 512 million are to be spent on the economic development of French 
colonial territories, mostly in Africa and Madagascar. The inclusion 
of the colonies and the setting up of this investment fund have some 
significance for Tndia’s internationa’ trade and development. 


The U.K. proposes to associate herself with the European 
Common Market countries in a European “Free Trade Area. The 
difference between the Customs Union’ of the ¿European Common 
Market counttias and the Free Trade Area is that the members of 
the Customs Union have to maintain a common external tariff against 
non-union countries, whereas the members of the Free Trade grea 
are, while abolishing tariffs in respect of member countries of the 
Customs Upign; free to maintain different external tariffs against 
third countrie} With a view to maintaining’ the Commonwealth 
connexion as well as the system of tariff preference which ig» so ine- 
portant for the trade of many of the independent members of the 
Commonwealth, Britain has specifically excluded agricultural commo- 
dities from the Free Trade Area arrangements. 


Effect of the Common Market on Indian Export Trade 


(Indian Export to Common Market countries) 


Year Value in Crores of Rupees 
1952-43 45.5 
1958-54 32.9 
1954-55 - 47.1 
1955-56 53.3 ' 
1956 (April-December) 32.9 


Our annual exports to the Common Market countries amount 
to 8 to9 per cent. of the total, approximately. According to present 
indications, the final external tariff of the Common Market will be 
an arithmetical average of the different tariffs now maintained by 
Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands. 
Wherever the final common tariff is higher than the tariff at present 
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prevailing in a particuldr member.of the Market to which we export 
most of a certain commodtiy, further exports of the commodity are 
likely to suffer. 


Cashew nuts will ultimately have a common tariff of 7.5% in 
the Common Market. The Benelux countries (which took Rs. 18 
lakhs worth of the commodity, out of the total sale of 22 WRhs in the 
Common Market in 1955-56) has a tarif cf 5%. We are likely to 
suffer from the higher average duty. N l 
Our trade in jute goods is likely to suffer. The common tariff 
will be 26%, which is much higher than the present tariff rate in the 
Benelux countries. In 1935-56 the “Benelux countries took Rs. 123 
lakhs out of 169 lakhs worglfof jute goods gold in the Common Market. 
The higher duty in Banelus cguatries will adversely affect export trade 
in jute goods. s ee ° 
Tobacco is another commodity to be affected *similarly, the 
proposed tariff of 30% being higher than the rate now ptevailing 
in fhe Benelux countries, which took 82% of our export to Common 
Market countries. + ee; 


Import of colton-waste is duty free in the, cof Tn Market, 
except in Italy, which charges 8% tariff. The proposed’ tariff in the 
Common Market in the futuré will be 2%. This will affect our 
exports since off-take by Italy is low. 

The second effect of the formation of the European Common 
Market is that arising from free, movement of goods among the six 
countries. Notable examples are jute manufacture and coir products. 
The member-countries which are already manufacturing these pro- 


ducts will be able, in a large measure, to meet the requirements of 


other members and to that extent our exports will suffer. . 


The inclusion of. the colonies may not have any direct results on. 


our exports to the Common- Market countries: except in- the case of 


groundnut oil. ‘ There will certainly be adverse effects on our, exports, 


of cotton-textiles and a variety of other products to these colonial 


countries. Further,.to the extent the- special investment Fund will 


go exclusively to finance development projects in these territories, 
there will be a corresponding reduction in the availability of invest- 
ment funds for. other countries, including India. It is too early to 
say what effects the U.K.’s proposal to join the Common Market in 
a Free Trade Area will have on our exports, because these will 
depend on the actual arrangements made, as also on the manner in 
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which the question of origin of goods is going to be settled. If for 
example, grey cloth exported from India‘ to the U.K., which is 
processed there and subsequently re-exported to the Common Market 
or its overseas territories, is going to be treated as goods of the United 
Kingdom origin, our exports of the commodity to’ the U.K. (an 
important eustomer) will not be affected. On the other hand, if the 
processed cloth, is going to be treated as of Indian origin, it will have 
to pay duty in the Commoh Market and the colonial territories, 
thereby affecting our exports of grey cloth tc the U.K. 


s 
Future of the Sterling Area 


. 
° 


The main reason for free India" 8 conginuing in the Sterling Area, 
as given by*Mr. Nebra, was the accumulatiorf of sterling balances 
in London diring the war, But now that the sterling reserves have 
been spent up at a fast rate, the question of remaining in the Sterling 
Area may be raised again. But the advantages of belonging to a 
currency area which handles more than one-third of the world trade 
cannot be levestimated. An underdeveloped country like India, 
which has no éufficient financial pull to draw other countries around 
her to form a separate currency bloc, must have to join efther the 
Sterling or the Dollar bloc, depending upon the volume of her trade 
with either. In spite of the increasing volume of trade with the 
U.S.A. in recent years, about 45% of India’s trade is with the 
Sterling Area countries. There has been some legitimate complaint 
in India as regards the unitary control of the Sterling Area funds 
from Londen, as also about the unilateral decision by Britain in 
September 1949 on the question of devaluation, but there is a feeling 
that a suitable system of Commonwealth consultation and co-ordina- 
tion of monetary policies will emerge by a gredual process. That in 
the present period of foreign exchange crisis in India, the U.K, in 
spite of her own difficulties and in the face of criticism of some 
Commonwealth partners, has shown adequate consideration in relea- 
sing sterling balances to meet our needs, has impressed public opinion 
in India. é 

Tt is true that Britain has lost her former position as an exporter 
of capital. Even so, recent statistics show that 82% of the foreign 
private capital invested in India is British. The technical assistance 
programme, initiated by the Colombo Plan, though insignificant in 
terms of capital outlay, is a valuable contribution to mutually bene- 
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ficial technical co-operation between nations in different stages of 
economic development. ° 

There does not seem to be any great chance of American private 
capital flowing into India in the near future, unless the Government 
of India is induced to offer the same specially favourable terms as 
those extended to the oil refinery concerns in 1953.. The»climate of 
the state-controlled planned economy in India, with the shadow of 
nationalization on the basic sectors like the key industries, acts as @ 
damper to American private investors who have burnt their fingers 
very badly in other parts of the world. The main American private 
investments in the post-war perfod outside the U.S.A, have been iu 
Latin America, and in oil extraction in West Asia, which is a highly 
profitable monopoly business. India does ‘hot offer comparative advan- 
tages as a field of private invéstmdnt in those fields. | 


In the circumstances, the Governmenj of India, ha’ been rightly 
trying to diversify the sources of supply of capital without relying on 
any single country or bloc. In spite of the present financial difficul- 
ties of the U.K., however, it is realized that, with the industrial 
tradition of 150 years behind her, Britain has an almost iagxbaustible 
supply of technical skill which may indirectly supply i er part of 
otr capital needs through the inauguration of a wider and bolder 
Colombo Plan. It is also felt that British capacity for supplying 
capital and technical assistance will appreciably increase if there is a 
reduction in arms expenditure—through a Great-Power agreement on 


disarmament. 


Problems of the Balance of Puyments and the Sterling Aree 


India had no balance of payments problem during the period of 
the First Five-Year Plan. ‘The Second Five-Year Plan involved, 
even on the initial estimates, heavy foreign exchange expenditure ; 
it provided for a relatively low level of food imports. These estimates 
have turned out to be on the low side. The foreign exchange costs 
of some of the projects in the Plan have gone up, and there have 
been additional demands on the country’s foreign exchange resources, 
e.g., for larger food imports and defence. Several of the new indus- 
“tries started in recent years depend for maintaining their output 
levels on imported raw materials and components. The allowance 
made in the balance of payments estimates for such imports during 
the Plan period has proved inadequate. 
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The current account deficits in the batanice of payments totalled 
Rs. 591 crores over the period April 1956 tot September 1957. The 
deficit for the half-year, October 1957 to March 1958, has been of the 
order of Rs. 230 crores. The total drawing down of the Reserve 
Bank’s foreign exchange assets sizce April 1956 to the end of March 
1958 workseqit at, Rs. 479 crores. In addition, the I.M.F. credit of 
Rs. 95 crores hgs been used up. According to the Planning Commis- 
sion report Appraisal and Prospects of the Second Five Year Plan 
(May 1958), external assistance authorized since the Second Plan 
began and committed so far totalled Rs. 679 crores, and further 
requirements of foreign exchange—®ver and above the amounts autho- 
rized but still to be ulilised—might approximate to Rs. 500 crores. 


In view of the foreign exchange difficulties, there has been a 
rephasing of the Plan. The total foreign exchangê cost of the ‘core’ 
projects woulds amount te Rs. 962 crores, According to a statement 
of the Finance Minister in Parliament on 18 August 1958, India’s 
requirements of foreign exchange for the remaining three years of 
the Second Plan will be of the order of Rs, 560 crores. A total of 
$ 850 milliew has been sanctioned by the World Bank, the U.S.A., 
Britain, West@rermany, Japan and Canada jointly in the last week 
of August 1958, to meet India’s essential needs up to 31 March, 1959. 
Of tbis, Britain has contributed almost one-third. In the context 
of the large adverse balance of payments for years to come, it is 
pertinent to ask what help India may expect through her membership 
of the Sterling Area. A claim is put forward sometimes for the 
Sterling Area—that it does at any rate provide for a ready flow of 
capital toe*the underdeveloped countries of the Commonwealth. The 
central principle of the sterling system is the complete freedom of 
the British investor to transfer his money to any part of the ares. 
This, together with the exclusive right of the Sterling Area govern- 
ments, denied to any government outside, to raise money by new 
issues on the London Stock Exchange, was supposed to Jook after 
the main part of their capital needs. But what is happening in 
practice, is that the greater part of British capital attracted into the 
Sterling Area investment flows to the countries where it finds condi- 
tions for private enterprise most congenial. There are, first of all, 
the White dominions, aud, secondly, the colonial territories. The” 
following estimate by A. R. Conan of the amount of British capital, 
government as well as private, which went into the main territories 
of the Sterling Area between 1946 and 1955 show the pattern clearly :— 
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fe Capital from Abroad 
` from U.K. Total 
South Africa ... sa £ 500m £ 700m 
Colonies A oe: £ 450m £ 500m 
Australia... ie £ 350m - of 600m 
Rhodesia ax st £ 250m -~ ° £ 300m 
India. be i £ J0Cm £ 250m 


With the credit squeeze and the competing claims of British indus- 
trial companies in the London capitab market, the right to make new 
issues on the Stock Exchange has been of'little value. The Sterling 
Area investment cannot be fairly regarded aè an effective instrument 
for furthering the industrial progrees of India or, for that matter, any 


other underdeveloped dominion today. _ , 


Many people are doubtful about the future of the Sterling Area 
because of Britain’s incapacity to supply the bulk of foreign capital 
required by underdeveloped partners in the Commonwealth. While 
the flow of private investment from the U.K. cannot bi reciably 
augmented, Britain might give a lead in the creation re Common- 
wealth Pool of technical-know-how and technical personnel. There 
may be a planned outflow of British technical experts toget er with 
industrial blue-prints to India to set up new plants and machinery 
with indigenous materials and labocr under the. public sector. The 
rapid industrialization of Australia during World War II was facili- 
tated by a somewhat similar process. Wider training facilities 
extended to Indian engineers and artisans in the industria] firms in 
the U.K. will also be a helpful measure. 


II. Composition of THE New COMMONWEALTH 


The evolution of the British Commonwealth, from an institution 
based largely on British tribal instinct into a multi-racial association 
of states, has been one of the outstanding events of the 20th century. 
It is the inclusion of the South African Union in the Dominion 
structure that first introduced a emulti-racial character in the con- 
ception of the Commonwealth. But the essential European character 
of the Commonwealth still remained. When India, Pakistan in 1947 
and Ceylon in 1948, on attainment of freedom, elected to remain as 
Dominions, the Commonwealth changed its character from a political 
_ association of peoples of European stock into something wider and 
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more universal, Then, India decided to become a Republic in 1950, 
and her example has been emulated by Pakistan—and Ceylon will 
probably follow suit. The emergence of Ghana, Malaya and the 
prospect of Nigeria and other African states being included in the 
Commonwealth in the near future, will lead ‘to a further weakening 
of the lise-mindedness which so far has given the Commonwealth 
its unity. Thijs has led some publicists like Dr. K.M. Panikkar to 
suggest the creation of some sort of structural organization within 
the Commonwealth to mitigate the operation of centrifugal forces. 
The Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies has suggested more 
functional conferences, more specialized meetings on the ministerial 
level.and more frequent use of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association. India has “enthustastically® welcomed this expanding 


Commonwealth. > 


e 
. e > 
Non-viable Colonies oa 


_ The question of the future of some non-viable British colonies, 
al different slages of self-government, is being raised these days, as 
there is ggmyfne doubt as to whether it wauld be feasible to grant 
them = Commonwealth status. Te question of viability 
should be studied from the military as wel! as economic points of 
view. Leaving aside the question of small islands like Gibralter, 
Malta, the strategic position of which has so far precluded their being 
considered for the grant of full sovereign status, it appears the problem 
of sovereignty of other viable colonies will be tackled on almost the 
same basis as in the case of: ‘Malaya—the U.K. continuing to enjoy 
a special status through a defence treaty, w with obligation io ensure 
the conditions of external as well as internal sécurity from armed 
attack. This may be unobjectionable as a transitional pattern, but 
it is advisable to get some other Commonwealth Powers with in- 
terests in the region concerned to join in- providing collective defence 
to these noa-viable units—to avoid the chance of the non-viable ex- 
colonies being relegated to the position of U.K. protectorates. 


III, ANATOMY oF COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
. 


a < l The Commonwealth has no common foreign policy. Its member- 
AM decide their own policies, but there is often a desire to keep 
the other members of the Commonwealth fully informed. The Com- 


A Methods of Co-operation in foreign affairs, trade and defence 
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monwealth Relations Office in London keeps the members of the 
Commonwealth generally informed in all aspects of foreign policy 
and on important developments in foreign countries (In the recent 
misadventure in Suez, the machinery of consultation was not effec- 
tive, however.) Generally, in the light of this information received 
from London which materially supplements what the * Confmouwealth 
Governments themselves received from their own representatives, 
these policies are framed. Consultation by cotrespondence is rve- 
inforeed by frequent meetings of local statesmen and High Commis- 
sioners in different Commonwealth capitals, especially in London. 
This routine consultation is supplemented by periodical meetings of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. These meetings, informal and 
intimate, afford an opportunity for a free and frank interchange of 
views on world affairs st the highest’ level and help to iro® out many 
differences and eliminate mutual misgivings and sufpicions on 
particular aspects of foreign policy. There is also parallel consultation 
between Commonwealth representatives either at, or prior to, inter- ` 
national conferences and at the meetings of the United Nations. 

Mr. Nehru said in Parhament in March, 1953: B past 
five years especially, many avenues have been opened*to us which 
may not have been opened if we had not been there. I think that 
we have somewhat affected world policies, not only directly, so far 
as we can, but to some extent indirectly through the Commonweal.h, 
and I think that is to our advantage and to the world’s advantage. 
I cannot see how any valid reason can bs advanced for our cutting 
away from this Commonwealth relationship in the sense that there 
is no obligation on us or on the other party except the obligation 
of an occasional friendly approach and friendly talk.’ 

Tn the matter of defence, there are no agreements between India 
and the countries of the Commonwealth. The extent of co-operation 
and consultation among the other members of the Commonwealth 
in the field of defence is, however, considerable. Their strategy is 
co-ordinated, their equipment and the training of their armed forces 
standardized on the U.K. pattern. India is dependent on Britain 
for the bulk of her military stores and defence equipment. From 
the defence point of view, British support was regarded as essential 
by Mr. Nehru, since India’s military system had so far been geared 
to the British—the training of the Indian army being modelled on 
the British system. Ina speech in Parliament in June, 1952, Nehru 
frankly praised Britain for the help she had rendered in building 
up India’s defence organization, The Imperial Defence College in 
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London, and the Joint Services Staff College at Chesham, are both 
attended by officers from other Commonwealth countries, including 
India, There is similar—though at present rather limited—participa 
tion by service officers from the Commonwealth in Staff Colleges in 
various Commonwealth countries. The Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff holds an annual exercise and conference for senior officers of 
the British Army, and this is frequently attended also by the Chiefs 
of the General Staff or Commanders-in-Chief of the other Common- 
wealth countries, including “India. Air Force personnel from other 
Commonwealth countries, including India, attend the Royal Air 
Force College and the Royal Air Force Flying College in Britain. 
There is a constant exchange between tlee Commonwealth navies of 
ideas, techniques, ships and pergonnel. ” Since 1951, ships from the 
navies of the U.K., India and Pakfstan have conducted a Joint exercise 
in the Indire Ocean. Jn these exercises the Royal Ceylon Navy 
usually. participates. The Commonwealth Advisory Committee on 
‘Defence Science was established in 1947 to promote collabosation 
in scientific research on ali aspects of defences in which India is a 
participa ng with cther member-states. In spite of these military 
P the Commonwealth through the U.K., Mr. Nehru 
disavowed any intention of aligning Todia militarily with Guweat 
Britain. He stated in an interview with a correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail in April, 1949, that a friendly India on good terms 
with other members of the Commonwealth would be of more value 
to thern than the limited aid she could furnish. ‘Further, it was 
open to India now, as to any other member of the Commonwealth, 
to abstaiw from taking part in any war in which the U.K. might 
become involved.’ The truth of this position was clearly demons- 
trated in the Suez crisis in 1956, when India strongly condemned 
the U.K. 

The Commonwealth has no centralized economic machinery, 
except that the U.K. alone manages the fuuction of the banker of 
the Sterling Area. Top level contacts of Commonwealth ministers 
or officials take place from time to time in connexion with the meet- 
ings of the GATT and the sessions of the I.M.F. and World Bank. 
Full-scale Commonwealth economic conferences occur as occasions 
demand; the last three such conferences were held in 1932 and 
1952 and 1958. ‘The Commonwealth has been historically an empire 
of commerce. The sharing of Imperial Preference between the 
mernbers of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding the most-favoured- 
nation agreements with non-Commonwealth countries, is the most” 
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tangible and universal spatacborieyie of Commonwealth economic 
co-operation. Apart frowh Imperial Preference, Commonwealth eco- 
nomic co-operation proceeds mainly on two fronts: (e) A concerted 
endeavour to maintain the balance of payments between the Common- 
wealth as a whole and the rest of the world, particularly the Dollar 
Area. This is necessary to maintain the convertibility ofthe sterling. 
India had a deficit with the Dollar Area during a large part of the 
period between 1947 and 1957, and had derived a large benefit from 
the Commonwealth Dollar Pool in meeting her own deficit in hard 
currency. (b) Mutual assistance in the development programme of 
each other which tovk shape in the Colombo Plan. The British 
initiative in building a slgel plant in India under the public sector, 
may be cited as another example of*such mutual assistance, 


B, The Status of the U.K ; . 


The status of the U.K. among the Commonwealth countries 
is that of primus inter pares which is recognized by the fact of the 
acceptance of the Queen of England as the Head of* ¢he Common- 
wealth, in spite of disavowal of allegiance to He sare several 
member-states. It is the tie with the U.K. of the individual member- 
states which is the silken thread that binds such a diverse group of 
states, often following antagonistic policies in relation to each other, 
as exemplified in the mutual relationship between India, Pakistan 
and the Union of South Africa. While the Commonwealth as a 
whole has acled as a bridge between Asia and the West, the U.K., 
and to some extent Canada, has played useftil mediatory roles in 
intra-Commonwealth conflicts. In future, however, the premier 
position of the U.K. in Commonwealth relationship may suffer, when 
the Asian and African states will form a solid majority in the Com- 
monwealth. It is conceivable that India may come to occupy a 
predominant position in the counsels of the Commonwealth~—if her 
statesmanship proves ‘equal to the task of leadership commensurate 
with the size of her population, potential resources, cultural heritage 
and strategic position in the region of the Indian Ocean, which washes 
the shores of the so many Commonwealth countries. In spite of the 
relative decline of Britain as a world Power, and occasional errors 
committed by British diplomacy, Asian and African members of the 
Commonwealth will, for a long time, remain linked to the U.K. by 
a sort of friendly bond. The voluntary transfer of power made by 
. the U.K., even though apparently promrt ` by enlightened self- 
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interest in the context of her declining military power and growing 
-anti-colonial upsurge (apart from other ‘useful military, economic 
and cultural ties), has created a sense of deep friendship to the U.K. 
.among the other members of the Commonwealth, which is no less 
-deeper than the loyalty of the older Dominions to the British 
Crown, e 


c.’ Participation in other Regional Groupings 


While India had no objection to the participation ot the U.K. 
and Canada in the NATO, she became critical of the NATO bloc, 
later, when Portugal was found t&king shelter under the NATO to 
maintain her stranglehold ever her colorial pockets on India. When 
Pakistan joined the Turko-Pakistani Pact and laler signed up the 
Baghdad Paet, along with the U.K., India ceiticised these moves 
as bringing the ‘cold war’ to her door-steps and neutralising her 
‘Peace. Area’ policy. The SHATO-—whic: includes four Common- 
wealth countries—the U.K., Pakistan, Australia and New Zealand 
‘among its members---was condemned by Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon 
‘as an ‘a, pt at creating a protectorate over South-Mast Asia’. 
While this Britical attitude of India may cause some resentment 
‘among the above four Commonwealth members, it has to be accepted 
as the price of free association, and has even in the brief period since 
then, helped to keep these countries free from war, though tensions 
‘created could not be entirely eliminated. 


. IV. InvTeREsTs AND OBJECTIVES OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND ITS 
MEMBERS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Each of the Commonwealth countries, by reason of its geographi- 
cal position, has particular regional interests. The U.K., which 
once had world-wide interests, is now principally concerned with 
the maintenance of balance of power in Europe as well as the security 
of the Atlantic region. This is essential for her own territorial 
integrity. The U.K. is also vitally interested in the security of the 
Indian Ocean basin where lies one of the main spheres of her interest 
and influence. Australia and New Zealand are particularly interested 
in the security of the S.W. Pacific. As they depended mainly on 
the protection of the British navy up till 1989, the maintenance of the 
line of Imperial communications in the Mediterranean was a matter 
of vital concern to them, In the postwar period, Australia and New 
Zealand have narrowed there sphere of interest. Consciousness of 
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the decline of British naval, power in the 8. W. Pacific and the fear 
of Japanese expansionism—also, the rise of Communist China—have 
induced Australia and New Zealand to seek the exclusive protection 
of the U.S.A. through the Anzus Pact. South Africa’s dominating 
concern lies in the Mediterranean Area. It is a matter of cardinal 
importance to the security of South Africa that no territorial settle- 
ment of the north African littoral should give a potentially hostile 
power æ foothold on the African continent. South Africa is also 
vitally interested in the security of the Indian Ocean and in fact 
guards one of the main gateways of the Indian Ocean. Canada, 
like the U.K., has au immediate “interest in the maintenance of 
peace, and hence balance, of power, in Europe. Canada is also 
concerned to ensure that "both in’ war and peace, the U.S.A. and 
the U.K. keep in step*with respect” to the main objectives of their 
policy. This explains Canada’s membershjp of the N&TO, But 
Canada is not merely an Atlantic power, she has a Pacific sea-board 
too, tike the U.S.A. In the postwar period, Canada has shown 
increasing interest in the affairs of the East as well as West Asia, 

These widely different regional interests of the memfygxstates of 
the Commonwealth obviously constitute a barrier to an 'eaky, automatic 
accfptance of uniform policies in international affairs. But they also 
underline the Commonwealth’s dependence on sea and air power and 
sea and air communications. It is sea-power pre eminently that 
unites into one co-ordinated whole the broad diffusion of interest, 
the difference of emphasis placed by each member of the Common- 
wealth on the several problems which concern them all in the post- 
war world. It is because of the dominant role of sea-power in 
maintaining the safety and, thereby making possible the under- 
lying strategic unity of the Commonwealth, that the sub-continent 
of India fills a key geographical position. ‘The essential fact’ 
Dr. Panikkar observes, ‘is that India is a maritime state with a pre- 
dominant interest in the sea... From the continental point of view 
of Eurasia, sbe is only an abniting-corner, walled off by impassable 
mountains. From the sea and air point of view she is, on the other 
hand, one of the great strategic centres. [rom the maritime point 
of view she dominates the Indian Ocean... She is the natural 
transit centre of the maritime areas. To the maritime state system, 
India is invaluable. To the continental system, she is unimportant.’ 

Peace and security in the region of the Indian Ocean and in the 
S.W. Pacific are of cardinal importance to the Union of India, 
“India’s concern in the defence of this region is shared in greater or 
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lesser degree by practically all the members of the Commonwealth. 

It is that which makes the long-term relationship of India with the 

Commonwealth one of the crucial issues confronting her in the post- 

war world. 

The twin events of Atomic explosion and the euccessful making 
of the H-bomb by Soviet Russia and the Chinese Communist Revolu- 
tion in 1949,” brought abqut a major shift in the world balance of 
power. The effect of thesq world-shaking events was to put the 
power-relationship between the Eastern and Western blocs on an 
even balance. This equipoise of power in international politics, has 
given the chance to India—which is just a middle-power in military 
terms—to serve as the main peace-maRey between the two Power 
blocs. The role of India in exercising a decisive influence in favour 
of peace iff the crises in Korea and Indo-Ching had been lime-lighted 
by Britain hetself, as she shares a common interest with India in 
seeking a long-term settlement in East Asia (even though in the Suez 
crisis, India’s similar role was resented by tke U.K. Government}. 


. 
! Opposition in India io the Commonwealth 
. 


Though the governing Congress Party leaders in India have 
accepted ungrudgingly India’s membership of the Commonwealth, 
once India’s status as a republic was recognized by Britain and other 
members in the Commonwealth Prime Minister’s’ Conference, 1949, 
there is undoubtedly a considerable body of opinion in the country 
opposed io the Commonwealth connexion. Perhaps, if there isa 
referendym on the question of Commonwealth membership today, a 
substantial number of people would even vote against it. All the 
Opposition parties in the Parliament from the extreme Left to the 
extreme Right bave shown surprising unanimity in raising the cry 
Quit the Commonwealth’. On 16 November, 1956, Mr. Gopalan 
(Communist M.P.) and Mr. V. G. Deshpande (Hindu Mahasabhite 
M.P.) urged in Parliament that India should immediately sever her 
connexion with the Commonwealth. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, a 
former Governor-General of India, gave a powerful impetus to the 
anti-Commonwealth movement on’ the eve of detonation of Hydrogen 
bombs by Britain off the Christmas Islands in April, 1957. In the 
wake of the Suez crisisin October, 1956, and following the support 
Jent by Britain to Pakistan in raking up the Kashmir dispute in the 
Security Council in January, 1957, India’s Commonwealth connexion 
was widely criticized and even Mr. Nehru, in the face of criticism. 
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from within Congress ranks, made pungent remarks on the policy 
of the U.K. and stressed*that there might be a reconsideration of 
India’s attitude towards the Commonwealth in future. In March 
1957, at the invitation of Mr. Nehru, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the ‘Shadow 
Foreign Secretary’ of the Labour Opposition in the U.K., paid a 
visit to India and in a speech in the Indian Parliament on.29 March, 
1957, passionately pleaded with the country to believe that India’s 
continuance in the Commonwealth was beneficial not only to Britain 
and India but to Iwurope and the wortd as a whole. Referring to 
‘harsh’ things said in India as a result of recent British foreign 
policy, Mr. Bevan pointed out that sharsher things’ were said by the 
British people themselves and that they were said even before India 
said anything. His speech undoulsedly lad some healing effect on 
the injury inflicted upon IndosBritésh relationship by the Suez affair. 

But, an analysis of the utterances of the Oppositjog Leaders in 
India shows a misconception of the political status attained by India 
on 36 January, 1950 vis a-vis the U.X., as also the change in the 
power-relationship between India and Britain caused by the growing 
political stature of India in the context of the rise of New China and 
the thermo-nuclear Power balance. Racialism in Soul Afric; the 
“White Australia’ policy, oppression in Kenya and discrimination 
against people of Indian origin in Ceyion have been referred to, 
time and again, by the Opposition members of Indian Parliament, 
urging severance of Commonwealth relationship. But they have 
failed to show how the cutting away from this informal association 
of nations would help India in securing redress on any of these 
issues. On the other hand, it could be said that there hag not been 
any serious attempt on the part of Mr. Nehru or Mr. Krishna Menon 
to explain to the intelligentsia of the country the specific strategic 
and economic value of this ‘nou-entangling alliance’ of the twentieth 
century, apart from the ‘imponderable values’ it possesses such as, 
‘commonness in thinking or ideals’ e.g. democracy or ‘ideas drawn 
from English literature’. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW ON THE 
PRODUCTIVE THOUGHT-PROCESSES 


* e PRABHAT Kumar Muxrnoparuyay, M.Sc. 
Department of Psychology, Calcutta University. 


The words invention and creation are regarded with an awe; the 
persons known as inventors and creators aar elways viewed as superiors 
and are usually considered as apart from the common world of thought 
and actions. What they did we could not do that, what they observed 
and finalised we failed to perform that, wha> they produced we had 
even no prior idea of that. And theseesupremacies of them over us, 
the common p®€oples, actually have made them glorified and vener- 
able, They hid recognised with their original thinking and produc- 
° tion, systematically brought forth to the views of the world. ‘This 
process of thinking is categorically known as Creative Thinking “the 
results of which are the masterpieces of the art museum, the plays 
and novels music, some new mathematical formulations, inven- 
tions of various physical gadgets and so on. It is a time old aspj- 
ration of the psychologists to understand what goes on in these great 
minds, its natures and functions. And according to the Dewinian 
ideology in education, how this knowledge can be utilised in the 
systems of education on the basis of which the students will be able 
to think creatively is also the point at issue. 


With this introduction, when the psychologists set to work, 
the group of questions they face : whom to be considered as creative 
thinkers, how they can be taken under experimentation and what 
would be the precise method to be adopted to assess the psychological 
factors for the original thinking. 

It is evident from the psychological literature that achievement 
through performances and refinement of any activity depends upon 
individual capabilities of the persons concerned. To measure these, 
various psychometrical tests have been devised which are quite safe 
gadgets to identify people regarding tbe success and achievement of 
patternized ways of thinking and activities. These tests actually aim to 
find out the quality and quantity of the abilities inherent in individual’s 
concrete and or abstract pattern of responses. But whether originality 
is the outcome of these primary abilities or is it a specific trait is 
still a question. Johnson (1955) opines that for assessment it is 
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much easier to record testes accomplishment than io identify the 
abilities responsible for it. Generally, recordings are done on the 
basis of some critéria of eminence of the great men. Actually the 
top-rankings are historical and legendary figures in comparison to 
the general mass and except some subjective elaborations one does 
not know anything about the psychological processes of their emin- 
ence. For this reason and for emotional reasons, psychologists at 
present have limited the field of study quile considerably and are 
trying to build up the psychology of original thinking taking those 
persons as the subjects who are working in the occupations that 
call for a ‘moderate degree of creati¥e activity on moderately frequent 
occasions’. Flanagan (1949) and Weislogel (1950) have studied 
these originalities of Critical Incidents for about 2500 cases. These 
are actually the fir model series of systematic studies @n this crucial 
problem. f . 

Tn the laboratory, efforts have been directed fo find out the 
correlates of various creative and original accomplishments in rela- 
tion to the primary mental abilities, knowing fully well that originality 
is quite different a trait than possessing a required amount et particular 
ability or abilities. But if is also a fact that genera‘, potentiality: 
ofemore than averaze nature should be present otherwise one 
cannot be able to master and utilise the critical incidents that surge 
up very rarely in the preparatory setup of the workers. . 

As regards these potentialities and the common routine of the 
daily adjustments we hear lots of stories about the incompatibilities 
of the great"men. We form the common notion that they are below 
average g.g., Darwin could not secure his grades in the school, 
Einstein could not perform simple arithmetical problems, ete. 
Scientifically, Cox (1956) has gathered the facts which point for the 
opposite conclusion. The average TQ of his geniuses stands as great 
as 160 (where for normal population it is 90-100, and for Superior 
adults 140). Studies on the fluency of ideas and imagination (Cattell 
1946; Dougan, Shif & Welch 1949; Guilford 1950), knowledge 
and experience in the fields of their own mastery (Carroll 1941), 
social sensitivity (Orgburn 1922, Johnson 1955) and other physical 
and psychological attributes (Raskin 1936, Cox 1926, Lange-Eichbaum 
1932, Anastasy & Foley 1949, Roe 1°46, 1951 ab, 1953) are studied 
and have found that they are quite superior and are psychometrically 
different than the general mass. Sometimes they are vot emotionally 
conventional and possess eccentricities of original types. But in no 
- ease they seem to possess cognitive abilities ‘below’ the general 
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population. Here it can be opined that ardativity requires tremendous 
efforts of concentration on the part of the créators and naturally they 
try to emphasise that idea at the stake of others, the ideas and 
activities we cal] ‘normal’, Or they believe in their creations in 
such vigours that they actually project tacir own thoughts and emo- 
tions on the eommpn things and ideas. These peculiarities the com- 
mon men do pot understand and hence different stories surge up. 
However it is a fact that categorically they are different and for the 
major part of their working*life they roam in their own set patterns, 
their own patterns of creation. Originality is something not common 
and surely it is to be logically rfitural that the mental-pattern of the 
thinkers are’ differently structured. Heace the psychology of the 
inventors and the creators is to be*judged ôn the basis of their mental 
pattern in creativity and production} and not on the basis of social 
and commumigational discourses. Actually this is the viewpoint of 
academig psychology but many unknown facts can be gathered if the 
developmental aspects of the geniuses be studied by following the 
masterly lead x Sigmund Freud (1910) and other psychoanalysts. 


Thougtmhe Freudian lead is quite a step advance for the under- 
‘standing of ¢he mental processes of the great men, the present paper 
intends only to review the findings of the experimental psychologists 
due to the reasons described above. Moreover, as it is mentioned 
earlier, there are persons and fields cf work i2 common life (which may 
be the prototypes of real greatness) where original thinking and 
productions are neéded and that require proper understanding. Among 
the millions of population within a generation or two, one histcrically 
eminent itfventor or creator is born but every bit of our civilization 
is being formulated in various fields of life and taking shapes 
continually with those peoples who are common peoples but have the 
capacity for these. Present paper intends to review that. 


The methods which the psychologists adopt for studying original 
thinking are nothing different than the methods that are adopted to 
study other higher mental activities. The emphasis is shifted accord- 
ing to the orientation of the purposes, ‘*... to look for precision in 
each class of things just so far ‘as the nature of the subject 
admits’. In fine, about the methods, Allport (1937) opines 
that, ‘the basic method in psychology is the same as that 
employed by common sense viz., observation of a datum, coupled 
with the interpretation of its significance. The only difference 
is that psychology ordinarily follows the lead of the older sciences 
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and makes use of ingentous and controiled techniques for securing 
observations normally note available to the laymen; and in inter- 
pretation it is hedged in with various rules of evidence and logic 
which do not bind the laymen or artists.’ So far as the writer’s 
personal survey goes for this type of study the psychologists have the 
following methods in their armameniarium: (1) Physical, social and 
personal records; (2) Standardized tests and statistical analysis ; (8) 
Laboratory experiments ; (4) Depth analysis ; (5) Synthetic autobio- 
graphical analysis, . 

Generally inferences are drawn from ihe results obtained from 
the above methods on the basis of some definite purpose. It may be 
to know the whole person to seek the psychological background for 
their creativity, ‘or to show the imporéance of the role of potentiality, 
learning etc. for the novel prodwctions and how the novelty appears. 
Specifically speaking, psychologists know little about the mental 
formats of the creators with reference to the personality “as the term 
is designated by them. It is no doubt guessed by many that some 
peculiar arrangement of some trait of personality, differing widely in 
various fields of creative activities which are responsibie to make 
them as such and thus elude systemic exploration, At present psycho- | 
analysis is throwing some lasting influence on the understanding of the 
‘complete’ person, though their technicalities not yet have come into 
common knowledge. It is boped that in near future they will be able 
to reveal the new world and it would be a brave new world. 

However, experimental and academic psychologists on the other 
hand have advanced quite a lot to reveal certain facts about what goes 
on in the minds of the original thinkers prior to and during the 
process in operation. On these various experiments of actual creative 
nature and the analysis of the subjective account of the eminent 
creators serve the basis of content analysis. Wallas (1922) have found 
four definite stages in original thinking : 

(1) Preparation : It is a process of getting ready and adopting a 
purposeful attitude based on present condition and past learning, 
Something is given or to be given from which something is to bé 
finalised. One can consider lots of things if he so tries but if some © 
pressing problem requires his attention more he selects the particular 
streams of thoughts to be relevant to the requirements of the task. 
This is named as determining tendency or Kinstellung—a phenomenon 
of the selective nature of thought. Actually in this stage the whole 
crux of originality and novelty depends. Theoretically speaking one 
„does not know which particular achievement is to be socially approved, 
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but the real criterion is one’s production of something new,—new to 
the producer about which he had no previous knowledge. Actually, 
psychologists are of opinion that this is the criterion for original pro- 
ductive thinking. It was observed by many (Ribot, Poincare, Wood- 
worth, 1938, Duncker 1945, Johnson 1955) that the preparatory set 
of the ofiginal- thinkers are very flexible, less directed. He knows 
many things, or can acquire more information, he identifies his goods, 
but his specific production’ does not degend upon these sets. Here 
any kind of production can be as pragnanz as any other. But this 
set is absolutely essential for ordinary problem—solving processes ; 
Keitering, in this sense has opinetl that “the inventor is a fellow who 
does not take his education too seriously.’ 

Generally in this stage the*nature c? the production is revealed. 
‘€3ometimeseideas seem to be pressing in upon the mind without much 
effort’’ whieh generally are the cases of poei3 and artists who prepare 
to produce. On the other hand, scientists spend years of strenuous 
nightmare-searches to become fully abreast with the recent informa- 
tion to give his own thoughts a place in between or above these. 
Moreover thé length of preparedness varies accordingly. “This stage 
is followed,-by incubation, although they may overlap considerably.” 
(Patrick 1956). ° 

(2) Incubalion—After the nightmarish, strenuous persuasions for 
finding a new orientation for a probiem to be solved or having spent 
a feverish time to gather information, the thinkers oftentimes have 
to stop in the verge of the expostulation of something old to something 
original. More persuasion produces nothing but more confusion and 
worry. @o evade this anxious, depressive condition, any person, 
whoever he may be, engages in other activities as recreation, sleep or 
doing other kinds of work. Generally, in between these light-mooded 
activities, he observes at intervals he is thinking the unanswered 
original problem. These undercurrent of thought of a content even- 
tually leads to its solution. According to Ribot’s description: ‘‘the 
germ is the first idea that strikes one after observing and studying, 
One brings to the solution all the materials that are gathered. There 
is a lowering—when this latent work is sufficiently completed, the 
idea suddenly bursts forth Many such classical writers have 
observed this incubation phenomenon and azout this Dewey’s analysis 
is particularly revealing, ‘‘After the mind bas ceased to be intent on 
the problem, and consciousness has relaxed its strain, the period of 
incubation sets in. The materials rearrange itselves; facts and 
principles fall into the places; what was confused becomes bright and- 
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clear ; the mixed up beeoties orderly often to such an extent that the 
problem is essentiaily solved.’”’ This process is a pre-conscious process 
where objective facts and the originality coagulate to set forth a 
condition of mental osmosis for the next sudden illumination. The 
main point is that, in this stage, relaxation and consciously setting 
aside of the task are the two chief characteristics. Wallas With more 





thorough scruitiny has formulated : ° 
Incubation | 
n l À 
Negative facts— Positive facts— 
Consciously setting aside e Setting-up cf uuc. 
the original task. mental events. 
å | 
s e 
Conscious mental Complete Ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
work on some mental ° . factors as described by Freud 
other problem relaxation and others. @ 


All these phases, of course have spetial connotatfons for each 
individual thinkers. Physical works appear almost common; 75% 
acknowledge the appearance of the novelties while they are engaged 
in the works other than the original one ; about 87%, complete sleep, 
gossiping etc. In this connection some studies (Feiblen’an 1938, 
Eindhoven & Vinacke 1952) identify the deceptive nfture of the 
actions of relaxations of the artists as the period of sterility which the 
critics oftentimes say. These are actually the most productive period 
as those thinkers’ own reports reveal. 

According to Patrick, this period of incubation may range from 
minutes or hours to months or even to years. In this connection, 
present author’s study on the secondary school children may be cited. 
It bas been observed that, variations of time periods between the 
active phases of learning have some favourable effects both on the 
number and natures of the concepts attained. ‘This achievement 
is not unlimited but depends upon the potentialities and standards 
of the individual students. Here the factors like emotional sets, 
personal habits, manners of livings and some such conditions exert 
great influence. 

Another notable characteristic of this period as it bas been 
observed by many eminent thinkefa is that the ideas recur spontane- 
ously. Unless the finalizing aspects: are illuminated the recurrence 
of the spark of ideas, ina sense haunts them. The time of recur- 
tence depends upon various individualised aspects as described before. 


8, Illumination or Insight: Some sudden stimulus from the 
whole field of irrelevance, coming into the periods of slight mental 
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preoccupation and after periods of rests, terminates the period of 
incubation and precipitates the period of illumination, the flood of 
ideas (Hutchinson 1949). This sudden appearance is supposed to be 
equivalent to the Gestalt idea of ‘insight.’ It is the experience of 
suddenly grasping the ways and means of a particular problem situa- 
tuion, it Isesomething like ‘‘Hureka’’ or ‘‘Aha’’-—experience. This 
type of revelatian of a solution through some intrinsic processes of 
reconstruction is present in every mode of problem solution, Even 
it is seen in the apes and in the children. But whether all the 
problem solving procecesses are to be termed as creative thinking and 
the experiences ‘illumination,’ is stirely a problem of semantic. Psy- 
chologically speaking, original thinking ès then and then to be recog- 
nised when it is something beyond the comprehension of the general 
patterns of Jife. Patrick (1956) ‘so restricts ibe term’’...... illumina- 
tion, for thes type of insight which appears when the problem is 
sufficiengly difficult in relation to the ab:lity of the subject so as to 
produce creative thinking.’’ Moreover another distinction she. has 
made, “Illumination is typically preceded by the stages of preparation 
and incubagién, which may bə lacking ir simpler problems.” An- 
-ather distinction can be posited that, in the sfinple problem-solving 
situation after the thinker has thought of some alternatives, the fiwst 
time the correct response occurs is recogniséd as a correct solution 
which may be experienced in the preparatory stage also. In creative 
thought processes the incubation stage is a significant stage where 
ideas recur from time to time and the characteristics of modification, 
unless the recognition of the correct solution entails. 

Sometimes the objective minded psychologists do not recognise 
this purely introspective distinctioti between -Jiumination and insight. 
Others even don’t find the necessity of emphasising this stage ‘at all. 
To them, ‘‘Incttbation and illumination are fasvinating and perhaps 
injstarious only if one expects that the process of productive thought 
is always opeu to subjective observation. If the assumptions had 
not been made, its disproof would not have been necessary’? (Johnsou 
1955). 

Actually, thinking is done by the thinker and if majority of them 
agrees there is no question of its proof also. Hence it exists, 

On the feeling side this process of illumination always carries 4 
pattern of elation, or particularly speaking, relaxation of the tense 
moods, a type of rejuvination in the face of depression and brooding. 
These intellectual achievements recreate the whole motivational 
structure. He becomes a new man. This is not only true in the ° 
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case of the original thinkers but it is evident in practically all the cases 
of problem solution. 

4. Evaluation and Revision: Like any othermode of problem- 
solving behaviour, when a solution is achieved it is revised from the 
beginning to see whether it is correctly conceived or not. This is 
though not an original process it is to be termed as a polishing and 
refining process. One is tempted to say that this procedural stage 
is necessary only because the vehicles of human expression of thought 
and imagination are too crude to contain everything in explicable 
and perfect mode. It is really the fact that what the artisis, poets, 
scientists and the philosophers think’ and imagine are impossible to 
represent through the existing present systemns of expressions. Here 
many things are to be considered, eg., rhyme, nature, mode, premise 
and soon to make the creative products cognizable by others. Hence 
there arises the necessity of revision and gvaluation ¢Pêtrick 1935, 
1937). 

These analytical phases are not so definite as are described so 
categorically above. Actually instances of overlapping are very 
common. Because nothing could be told about the actual dwation of 
a particular phase for a particular probiem, it is likely that some 
pbuses are seemed missing. Through the corroboration of quite a 


good number of studies, these stages stand out as the developmental 
phases of original thinking. —- 


Present writer is continuing an extensive study on this problem 
to find out the unique commonness of these stages as psychological 
` dimensions (Lewin 1941) by the method of factorial analysis, modified 


by the author, specially to get a first hand quantitative idta of their 
existences, 
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PLANNED REORGANISATION OF 
EDUCATION IN USSR 


V. ZHIRNOV P 


In pre-revolutionary Russia about 70 per cent. of men and 
90 per cent. of women did not knoW how to read or write. Of the 71 
nationalities inhabiting Russia, 48 did not have alphabets of their 
own. The population of the outlying territories of Russia was almost 
completely illiterate, and four -fifths of the country’s children of school- 
going age did not attend school. This is fhe way itewas in the old 
times, 

e Radical changes took place after the Great aker Socialist 
Revolution. Compulsory seven-year education was introduced ‘all over 
the country, there was a large-scale development of &écondary school 
and college education, and great opportunities were, provided fav 
getting vocational training. All these forms of education are free of 
charge. Tuition is imparted in the native language of the pupils. 
Forty nations and national groups acquired their own alphabets in the 
Soviet times. 

At present over 50 million people are engaged in various types of 
studies in the USSR. This means that every fourth pason is a student 
in the USSR. 

In the Soviet times, the country has been covered T an extensive 
network of secondary and vocational schools. The Soviet Government 
has opened wide the doors to education for all the nationalities living 
in the USSR. 

Over 30 million people are studying now in secondary schools, that 
is 3.2 times more than in the old days. 

One of the remarkable triumphs in this field is the training of 
highly-qualified school teachers of whom there are almost 2 millions in 
the USSR. They instruct millions of children and train them to 
become enlightened and cultured citizens. Using advanced methods of 
pedagogics, Soviet educationists also study carefully the experience 
of their foreign colleagues. Soviet school teachers have visited many 
foreign lands, and many teachers from foreign countries have, in their 
turn, journeyed to the USSR. } 
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Soviet Schools and Colleges Faced with New" Tasks 


” Soviet schools and colleges have achieved great successes. ‘They 
are now endeavouring to fulfil the new tasks set before them by the 
planned educational reform. The Soviet people are discussing the. 
question of bringing about certain changes in secondary schools and 
colleges. Fhe theses of the CC of the CPSU and the Council of . 
Ministers of the USSR, ‘‘ On Strengthening the Ties of Schools with 
Life and the Further Development of the Public Education System in 
the Country,” read that it is thé main task of the Soviet schools to train 
people of versatile education, with a good kncwledge of the fundamentals 
of sciences and capable, at the sante time, to be constantly engaged in 
manual labour. e 


Two-Stage Education Planned 8 


The tagk*is being éet to educate the young generation in two 
stages. The first stage will be the obligatory eight-year school which 
will take the place of the present seven-year school. The youngsters, 
finishing the eight- year school, will have a broader general education 
and will bg better trained psychologically and practically for participa- 
item in socially useful labour. 

A student will complete his secondary school education in the 
second stage. The majority of the eight-year school graduates, having 
previously received vocational training, will go to work in one or 
another sphere of the national economy. Working at their jobs, they 
will continue to study at secondary schools for working or rural youth. 
These schools will provide the young working people with a secondary” 
school edueation and will improve their qtalifications. But it will 
also be possible to complete one’s education by entering, after the 
completion of the compulsory school, a secondary general-education 
labour polytechnical school with industrial training. There will be still 
another way for completing one’s secondary school education, acquiring 
a vocation and qualifications of a junior technical specialist—entering 
a technical school based on the eight-year school. 

The reform of the secondary school i3 intended to improve in 
every way the standards of education, and not to lower them in any 
case. It will help to bridge the gap between the school and life. 


All Workers and Peasants to Receive Secondary Education 


Another task that is being set is thai all men and women 
workers and collective farmers should have secondary school education. 
Highly qualified a are now being trained by vocational 
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schools of which there are over 3,000 in the country. It is proposed 
to reorganize these schools into town day and evening vocation and 
technical schools with a 1-3-year programme and into rural vocation and 
- technical schools with a 1-2-year programme. ‘These schools will enrol 
«students who come out of the eight-year schools. The new schools will 
be called upon to train efficient workers and farmers. Along with 
these schools, broad use will be made of the individual and team 
training system and of short-term courses ,.This system’ will enable 
those who go to work on finishing the eight-year schools to obtain 
training for a vocation, 


Role of Technical Schools 


Junior technical personne? occupy an important place in industrial 
agricultural production, as well as cultural, educational and health 
establishments. They have been trained at technical schools, of which 
there are 3,500 with about 2 million people studying in the, that is 
37 times, more than the number of such students in tsarist time. 

For instance, before the Revolution there was not a single 
technical school on the territories of Kirghizia, Tajikistan and 
Turkmenia, just as there were none on the territories of all the present 
autonomous republics, territories and regions. At present all fhe Union 

’ and autonomous republics of the USSR have their own secondly 
technical schools training specialists for their own republics. 

In the years of the Soviet power, secondary technical schools 
trained about 6.2 million specialists. Of late they have been annually 
producing 5,00,000 specialists, as compared to 7,400 specialists trained 
afinually in tsarist times. The secondary technical school training 
system will in the future be based on the eight-year polytechnical 
school, it will have a sound basis of secondary education. 


. Development of College Education 


There is a large-scale development of college education in the 
USSR. In pre-revolutionary Russia there were only 105 colleges in 
only 21 major cities attended by 1,27,400 students. There was not a 
single college on the territory of Central Asia whose area equals that of 
several European states; the same was the case with the Caucasus and 
Transcaucasia. At present the Soviet Union boasts of 765 colleges 
attended by over 2 million students. An especially great number of 
colleges has appeared in Kazakhstan and Central Asia, in the Urals and 
Siberia. At present there are 205 colleges in the eastern parts of the 
country, including 13 universities and 42 technical, 26 agricultural and 
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28 medical colleges. The majority of tag.students of technical schools 
and colleges receive state stipends, and those who have no lodgings are 
accommodated in hostels and are afforded all conveniences. 


Thanks to the successes of college education, the Soviet Union . 


has trained a great number of specialists. Three million graduates of 
Soviet colleges are now engaged in various branches of national 
economy and Gultural work (compare this with the 1,386,000 engaged in 
1913). i i 

In 1958, the colleges provided the country’s national economy 
with about 3,00,000 specialists, including almost 1,00,000 engineers. 


Development of Evening and Correspondence Courses 
e 


Great attention is being @evoted to the development of evening 
and correspondence college educetion? As mapy as 9,50,000 people are 
getting h¥gher qualifications under this system without having to 
leave, their jobs. This form of college education will be still further 
developed in the next seven years, thus providing for the working people 
even greater opportunities for getting a higher education without 
leaving or ‘itterrupting their jobs. 

The, forthcoming reorganization of secohdary schools and colleges 
touches the interests of millions of people and the whole Soviet society. 
A correct solution of this problem will have an immense significance for 
the further cultural growth of Soviet people. Having come closer to 
life, secondary schools and collegés will provide every condition for a 
better upbringing of the rising generation. 


REMINISCENCES OF SIR P. C. RAY 


SRI CHUNILAL Mirra, M.A. 
One of the few persons in the history of modern India who in 
his life time was at once loved and respecte, admired and even wor- 


shipped, was Acharya Prafulla Chandra Rey of hallowed memory. 


1. MODEL SPUDENT 


His was a legendary name to the millians of his countrymen and 
more particularly to the student ¢ommunity. To the latter he was 
their ‘friend, philosopher and guide’ in the literal and truest sense 
of those terms. His simple and unostentatious life, sweét temper, 
loving and helping manners and silent devotion to the idealayre of 
perennial interest tous. As a profound scholar and model teacher 
dhe Acharya’s life reminds us of the Rishis of our pristine past, He 
represented our old cultyre and civilization and our hoary tradition 
in a manner as few did. To the dull students he wase constant 
hope, while to the intelligent ones he was an incentive. The cause 

-of the poor and meritorious students was dearest to him. To the 
posterity he left an invaluable and indelible legacy that what one can 
learn in an hour with tenacity and attention cannot be learnt in ten 
hours with a divided mind. To him, as to none else, leisure or 

* recreation meant change of occupation from harder to lighter one. 

What made Acharya Ray internationally famous was his discovery 
of mercurous nitrate and his other contributions to Chemistry. But 
the masses know very little of them, still Jess do they know that he 
was a great scholar, a voracious reader. He was a student first a 
student mid-way, and a student to the last. To the last day of his 
life he used to spend a few hours regularly in reading some book or 
other. Several good books were his constant companions. 


2. Sopers DLiTERATEUR 


No wonder, over and above his being a scientist and renowned 
chemist, he was a literateur of a superb type to the last day of his 
life. For two years (1939-40) the first several pages of the Calcutta 
Review, monthly organ of the Calcutta University, his ‘alma mater’ 
‘were occupied by Sir P. C, Ray in a rich — In its successive 
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issues dating from November, 1939, Dr. Roy used to write on “‘Shakes- 
pearean Puzzle—Endeavours after its Solution.” In the introduc- 
tory sentence he accounted for his work. In his own words: “After 
an interval of more than half a century (strictly speaking, 54 years), 
I have resumed the study of my favourite poet, Shakespeare, and 
that for tHe present in one aspect only.’’ Apparently an adventure, 
to him it was a happy „pastime. The bibliographical references to 
the foot-notes of the same essay show his scholarship and versatile 
erudition. ° : , 
Some time in February, 1940, I happened to see the Acharya in 
his room in the Science College of the Calcutta University. He was 
reclining in his cot. When agked hove it was that he could dwell at 
əngth on such unusually a stiff gubject like Shakespeare, the old and 
eternal st®dent rose up, left the cot and in a trembling move charac- 
teristic of hfs age, health and infirmity went to his shelf of books. 
In a° minute he came back and handed over to me a book and asked 
me to read aloud some particular portion of the same. The “treatise 
was ‘Curigsities of Literature’ by Disraeli. In it were stated anec- 
dotes øf great men who up to their mature age were either poets or 
scientists? lawyers or literateurs, but et some particular time, when 
they had almost finished their career, the world came to know of 
them as something contrary, viz., as literateurs or poets, scientists or. 
lawyers respectively. They became something what they were not 
‘earlier much to the awe and wonder, pleasure and reverence of the 
‘world. The Acharya thereby meant to say with the help of concrete 
historical instances and biographical sketches that not only there are’ 
‘immense possibilities in men but also that some particular great 
faculties lie dormant in us, but they become never extinct. On the 
contrary, they mark time and wait for expression and ultimately have 
no age restriction for selfrealisation. 


I was rightly answered. That was way for a renowned scientist 
and chemist it was possible, nay unique for him, to be even a litera- 
teur at such a late age. He fondly recollected how John Bright (in 
1877) while introducing Mr. Laimohan Ghosh before an English 
audience remarked that there wer as many students of Shakespeare 
and Milton on the banks vf the Ganges as on the banks of the 
Thames. Obviously Acharya Ray was one among them, and he was 
proud of that. 


1 “Curiosities of Literature'' by Isaac Disraeli, Val. T, chapter on ‘The progress of 
old Age in New Studies,’ eC 98-100. 
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3. UNIQUE PATRIOTISM 


The multitudes among us who are not conversant with his 
scholarship nor do know much of his discovery are simply captivated 
by the love of his country. Not only was his patriotism lofty and 
pure, but also unimpeachable. His sincereity was unquestionable. 
Like the Great Swami Vivekananda he loved his aountry to the core 
of his heart. The Bengalees were his “heart and soul. To the last 
breath of his life the thought of their welfare was uppermost in him. 
He was moved at the total deterioration of Bengal particularly at the 
complete breakdown of the mofals and character of her young folk, 
the younger generation. ° 


P 4. “ANOTHER EPISODE ; 


It was his room in the Science College. In ihé £fternoon of one 
summerday in 1941/’42 a middle aged and well dressed—possibly~ 
well-to-do and aristocratic—gentleman with dbuti and punjabi on 
approached the Acharya with the object of opening an industrial 
exhibition at his own instance. His moderate request to Qr. Ray was 
„t0 have his name incorporated in ihe list of patrons for the sie. 
The Acharya was reluctant from the very beginning, and his argu- 
iment at the outset was that he had been resigning and withdrawing 
from the world of activities. On the gentleman’s insisting, Acharya 
Ray exclaimed: “If the name carries with it some weight, it carries 
with it some responsibility also. For a while silence prevailed in 
the room. ‘Thereafter, the gentleman resumed his requests. At 
once the savant-patriot in his reality and completenes’ burst out: 
“I have developed a complete distrust for the Bengalee race, parti- 
cularly I have lost all hope for the Bengalee youths, who ‘en masse’ 
during the ‘Non-Co.’ movement had boycotted tobacco and brought 
about the liquidation of some big British firms. Now, to our eternal 
shame, woe and disgrace they have taken to smoking once again.’ ? 
As he finished speaking the Gurudev gave a blow of his closed fist 
on my chest and a greater thud of his foot on the floor. Almost 
simultaneously tears rolled down his cheeks. A few seconds more 
and the gentleman retired silently, May the gentleman live long! 
He will surely bear me out. Three and only three persons were in 
the room. The gentleman, myself and the Acharya. 


229 


2 Verbatim words of the Acharya. 
3 English rendering of his Bengali remarks. 
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His heart bled for the poor and the destitute, the orphans and 
the widows, the homeless and the helpless. Wherever there was 
famine, flood and pestilence he stretched ou‘ his helping hands. He 
asked the Bengalees to take to business with zeal, perseverance and 
industry. For him there was not so much unemployment as our lack 
of interest to dô thé manual labour. Prior to Acharya Prafullachandra 
none was so eloquént and outspgken to preach and practice the dignity 
of labour. His illustrious life as a living example of noble and sacred 
patriotism is a pointer, an eternal reminder to our weakness, wicked- 
ness and depravity. As such, it beacons us to be hardworking, self- 
reliant mutually helping and trusting. 


; . z 
5. THe DEMIE 
° . 
It was on. the 16th June, 1944, at about 5-30 p.m. we were about 
*to listen o the addresses of the gentlemen from among the distin- 
guished audience who had assembled at the University Institute Hall, 
Calcutta, to pay homage to the memory of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das. Mr.A. K. Fazlul Huq was to preside over the memorial 
niétiing and one of the speakers was one otber patriot, Sri N. C. 
Chatterjee, ex-M.P., Bar-at-law of Hindu Mahasabha fame. At once* 
the news of the death of Sir P. C Ray was catered to the meeting. 
A shadow of darkness and gloom overcast the Hall. The memorial 
tseeting was dissolved. People made their way to 92, Upper Circular 
Road, the place where Acharyadev lived for years to the last days of 
his life. Stream of men, women and children irrespective of ages, 
ranks and castes treked mostly barefooted to the site to have the last 
‘darshan’ of the rishi. 


6. THE Great COINCIDENCE 


The death anniversaries of the two great men of modern India 
have thus been synchronised. Though the coincidence is purely 
accidental, it is once again reminiscent that theire is the unique life 
of service, sacrifice and selflessness, and of munificent charities to the 
cause of the total welfare of the country. ‘To save the land from the 
widespread vices and rampant corruption: men of the type of Acharya 
Prafulla Chandra Ray are once again the need of the hour. Unfor- 
tunately, not a clandestine search would bring out to us even few 
persons of his type and character in the whole of India from among 


either the younger or the : generation. 


AMERICA IN INDIA SINCE 1947 


H. N. CHAKRABARTI 
Department of History, Krishnagar College, Krishnagar. 


1. Bonds of Unity—India and the United States have discovered 
each other officially only since the seeond globad war. But even 
before that America was idealized as a great nation by Indians. Both 
countries fought against the British before attaining Independence. 
The Indian leaders took in-piration from the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Indian views regarding colonialism constitute a kind of 
Asian Monroe Doctfine., * Membership in the Commonwealth brings 
India closer to America. „Tbe public and private sectors of economic 
enterprise go together in India as wel] as in America. e Both ccuntries 
are champions of demecracy, nationalism, individualism, and world 


peace, - 
- 2. Where They Differ. Indiaand the U.S. have also agreed 


to differ. Since the end of the second world war, the U.S. has busied 
itself with the defence of democracy against comffunism, and has 
attached less importance to all other problems, hil Tudia whas 
e maintained ihat mankivd’s real enemies are poverty and hunger, 
racial discrimination,” and colonialism. America has tried to block 
communist expansion through diplomacy and armed strength. India 
has advocated peaceful coexistence, mediation, and concilliation, and 
pursued a policy of nonalignment. Collective security and neutralism 
have been the keystones of American and Indian foreign policies 
1espectively. This gap in Indian and American attitudes toward the 
cold war has been reflected in the policies of the two countries toward : 
(i) the communist countries, (i) colonialism in Asia, and (i) 
Kashmir. 


8. The Cold war and Communist Countries. India and America 
agree on their anti-Communist policies toward Communism at home 
but differ with regard to their policies toward Communism abroad. 
The internaticnal attitude of India toward Communist countries has 


given rise to serious misgivings in American minds. The Pancha 
Shil fits in well with the tactical Soviet doctrine of ‘ Peaceful co- 
existence’. Indian neutralism, according to Americans, favors the 
Communists since America is denied India’s co-operation while having 
important interest in India. Indian insistence on great-power un- 
animity, and resistance to American pleadings for effective U.N. 
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action against aggression, even if the agaressor is a Great Power, 
have also been irritants in Indo-American relations.’ 

This much-misunderstood neutralism of India has its reasons, 
however, and Indians are not really being ‘‘nsutral on the Communist 
side’’.? Rosinger maintains that “India has not at any time been 


í 


pro-soviet ., . even when voting together with or on the same lines 
as the U.S.S.R. at’ the U.N’’.® In 1947 India supported America 
against Russia in pleading för the creation of the Interim Committee. 
She also went against the Soviet Ukraine for 3 seat in tbe Security 
Council in 1947. America was the first country outside the Common- 
wealth that Nehru visited after 1947. India also joined the U.S. 
on the issue of holding separate elections in South Korea in 1948. 
Despite the hesitant Iudian official reaction fc, the Hungarian crisis - 
in 1956 there was widespread popular cyiticiem of Soviet policy and 
condemnation @f the Indian government for applying a ‘‘double 
standard’ to @rfses in Hungary and Suez. Later, however, the 
‘Indian government came closer to the American stand. American 
policy toward the Suez received America much praise from Indis. 
Ali this and the Nehru-Hisenhower conference (December 1956) were 
surely signg of potentially better Indo-Amerisan relations in the 
future." - : 

The China question and the Korean War ,have, however, been” 
largely responsible for further estrangement between India and 
America. Indians believe that the Chinese people-—every nation, for 
that matter—are within their rights in establishing whatever form 
of government they like and America should accept, the birth of Red 
China as fait accompli.” To: India, the emergence of New China 
also symbolists the emergence of a new Asia, and the existence of 
Chiang as a protege of America is reminiscent of the colonial past. 
Above all to India, world peace is dependent on China’s admission 
into the United Nations, because China is a vast country commanding 
over six hundred million people. On.the other hand, American 
obstinacy over mainland China and Formosa is perhaps necessitated 
by strategic considerations for the safety of the Philippines, Japan, 
and the U.S. itself. 


1 Talbot, P. and Poplai, S.L., India and America New  Detbi, Indian Council cf 
World Affairs, Oxford University Press, 1953).° 

2 Ball W.M., Nationalism and Communism in East Asia (Melbourne Universiy 
Press, 1956). à 

3 Rosinger, L. K., India & the United States (N Y., Macrilian 1950. published under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations). 

4 Talbot and Poplai, op. cit. : 

ë Palmer, N.D., “Ups and Downs in Indo-American Relat.ons.’? The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1294 (1954) 122. 
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tae s attitude of firstssupporting and then not supporting U.N. 
action in Korea naturally jrritated the U.S. India, however, assumed 
the play of power politics in Korea and was content with offering 
her good offices for the restoration of peace and with sending an 
ambulance unit. India argued, moreover, that China was not the 
aggressor since she had entered the war to defend her Korean frontier 
against the advancing U.N. forces.© Mr. Nehru was diso” uneasy 
over the Chinese occupation of Tibet, the territorial chaims of China 
against India and, more recently, over the Chinese description of 
Kalimpong as the centre of an ‘imperialist’? conspiracy in favour of 
the Dalai Lama. io , 

4. The Cold War and Colonialism, Both India and America 
are traditionally anti-imperal and guti-colonial. There has develop- 
ed, however, a difference in the American and Indian evaluations 
of the colonial problém in Asia. India bas championed*actively the 
cause of Asian peoples fighting for freedom antl has identified herself 
with what she thinks a purely national liberation movemest. In 
‘the West, the issue of the day is said to be Communism; well, do 
so, it is colonialism’? (Nehru). That view, according to Americans, 
is taking a naive and oyer-simplified approach to the colonial qroblem, 
for they think that colonial problems cannot be safely separated 
from the problems posed, by Communism in South and Southeast 
Asia. 

Americans have been moved by the following considerations. 
First, from their point of view, ‘the very concept of nationalism in 
Asia is a changing one’’’ and the ‘“‘liberation’’ or anticolonial phase 
is now a thing of the past. The economic and racial character of 
the Asian revolt was exploited by the Communists who, fulfilling the 
prediction of Lenin, blamed the poverty of the Asians on exploitation 
by the West.* The ‘‘neutral’’ character of Asian nationalism was 
also used as a lever in Communist hands. Notwithstanding their 
bate for nationalism, Bulganin and Khrushchev made their tour of 
India in 1955 to woo the nationalist and neutralisi Nehru. The power 
vacuum which was created by the withdrawal of the West was filled 
up by the Communists. ‘They also “used well the legacy of violence 
left by the war’’.° ° 

ë Talbot and poplai, op. cit. 

7 Holland, W. L., ed., Asian Nationalism and the West N.Y., Macmillan, for the 


Institute of Pacific Relations 1953). 


Ball, W. M., op. cit. 
; Steff of the Brookings Institutions, Major Problems of U.S. Foreign Policy, 1954 


(Washington, Brookings, 1951). 
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Secondly, this growth of Communis: danger has been in an area 
prized by the West. Lying across the chief sea and air ways, South 
and Southeast Asia are a great mine of raw materials needed by the 
industrialized West. The area cannot be handed over to the 
Communists. 

Thirdly, the developmont of the cole war led the U.S. io modify 
its policy of urging its European allies to grant independence to their 
colonies. Thè Indo-Chinege, Malayan, and Indonesian debacles 
weakened the ability of France, Britain, and the Netherlands to 
play their roles in Europe. This’ U.S. therefore, had to come to 
their rescue, and the focus of U.§. policy was shifted from the strategy 
of countering the Communists by giving economic help to the Asian 
peoples to military alliances like the Manila Pact or South East Asia 
Collective Security Treaty. s 


To Nelfru, on the other hand, Asian neutralism is allied to a 
suspicion of° Western ĉolonialism, to nationalism and not to Commu- 
nism. * The Indian government is anti-communist at home. „Since 
their co-operation in the British war effort, the Communists have 
stood out against the main flow of national opinion and there is a 

_fenuing feeling that their subservience to Moscow makes them anti- 

national. Coming from the middle class, Indian leaders cannot 
easily take to Communism. India has æ socialistic goal but much 
private enterprise still continues to operate. Only three per cent 

' of India’s foreign trade is with the Communist countries, the rest 
is with the West. India attempts to solve her socio-economic pro- 
blems by liberal western methods. Americans themselves know that 
India’s success could be used as a proof to the other underdeveloped 
Asian cotntries of the efficacy of the democratic way. With this 
stake in the development of the Indian economy, the U.S. has spent 
in the last decade over a billion dollars in India. The Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations too are doing an excellent job, and the 
Agricultural commodities agreement (1955) has been a landmark in 
Indo-American economic relations. 


Fourthly, by underemphasizing socio-economic measures the 
U.S. is in the Indian view leaving the social and economic back door 
wide open to subversion while guarding the military front gate’’,!° 
Indians also accuse America Of alloting India only a fraction of the 
economic aid the U.S. grants to Hurope—and that on’a year-to-year 
basis—although the need of India is greater. 


10 Talbot and Poplai, op. cit. 
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Finally, to most Indians, the American crusade against Commu- 
nism smacks of power-diplomacy. They fear that SEATO brings 
the West Back into the Hast, that NATO supports Portuguese 
sovereignty over Goa, and that U. S. economic aids are not without 
political strings.** American backing for Bao Dai, Diem, Syngman 
Rhee, and Chiang Kai-shek confirms their suspicion tha’ thé U.S.— 
once the knight-errant of liberty— has turned. imperialis}. -India was 
unwilling to sign the Japanese peace tredty in San Francisco because 
the treaty denied Japan the freedom to arfange her own defence and 
deprived her of territories. Indians. also argue that the American 
attitude toward Indonesia changed ‘only after America had made 
sure that the Indonesian*leadets were anticommunist. The Bandung 
Conference (April, 1955) which was’ the Afro-Asian answer to the 
Manila Pact (Septemlaer 1954)" is ‘to be viewed i in the light of Asian 
suspicion of the West.” š ee 

5. The Cold War and Kashmir. Both India and Pakistan are 
treate@ as friends by the U. S. The U.S. extends economic aid to 
both and military aid to Pakistan, only because India, has refused 
such help. America is anxious not to let India and Pakistan Qecome 
belligerents over Kashmir, for Kashmir, strategically situated to the" 
sout of the Soviet Union, “could be the graveyard of the remaining 
Anglo-American position on the continent of Asia. Or,...if could 
impede Washington in.,.its...tendency to look toward India as a 
partial policy substitute for China’’.** 

Yet, or because of this, Kashmir remains a thorn in Indo- 
*American relations. Many Indians resent the fact that the U. 8.— 
though it has not questioned the legal validity of the Kashmir 
Maharaja’s accession to India—has never urged Pakistan to withdraw 
from tbat part of Indian territory, viz., Kashmir. Indians fear tbat 
American inaction is motivated by a desire to take revenge on Indian 
neutralism in the cold war. The American armsaid agreements 
with Pakistan have naturally inspired doubts in Indian minds. In 
spite of President Hisenhower’s guarantee against the use of 
American arms against India, it is feared that this military aid makes 
Pakistan more stiff-necked in thee Kashmir question, and brings the 
cold war to the doorstep of India. . 


11 Natarajan, D., American Shadow over India (Bombay, People’s Publishing . 


House, 1952). 
12 Connell-Smith, G., Pattern of the Postwar World (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 


Pengiun Books, 1957). 
13 Rosinger; op. cit. ) 
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To the U. S8., on the other hand, India’s obstinate insistence 
that Pakistan must withdraw her troops before a plebiscite can be 
held only delays a settlement. Secondly, once India has consented 
to the holding of a plebiscite, there is no point in referring to the 
legal strength of the Indian stand. Thirdly, more than law is 
involved inthe ‘issue, viz., the communal question. Lastly, American 
arms have net brought+ the cold war to the neighbourhood of India ; 
it is there already—‘‘not * through anything we...have done, but 
through the actions and intentions of the Soviet Union, Communist 
China and the other satellites.’’ ** 

8. The Why of the- Differences. Ali these differences have 
resulted from the following causes. Pirst, *has been the different 
historical evolutions of the two countries. America was forced to 
assume workiwide interests and responsibilities by the Second World 
War. Thee postwar situation has convinced her of the Soviet 
threat. She had already known, from her experience between the 
two wars, that it was difficult and in fact foolish to keep aloof from 
European and world politics. But Indians, on the other hand, had 
themselves had little or no foreign contacts or responsibilities during 

“British rule. All their energies were concentrated on the fight for 
freedom. The traditional pacifist outlook of India and the Gandhian 
legacy of non-violence: have also made India reluctant to take sides. 
Unlike India, however, the U. S. cannot help becoming a world ° 
power. 

The second factor is the unequal economic resources of the two 
countries. Already a highly advanced industrial nation, the U. 8. 
can back up her global policy with adequate resources. But the 
relative economic position of India and her Five-Year Plans call for 
a policy of peace; a hungry man cannot be expected to say he is 
anii-this or apti-that.* The U. S. condemns Indian. neutralism as 
immoral but, as Mr. Levi points out, “‘no government...can ever in 
a world of nation-states’ put ‘‘morals first end the national interest... 
second.’’’* The U. S. can afford to be the ‘‘arsenal of democracy,” 
India cannot. i 

A third consideration is the appeal of Communism to India. 
Thə West fights for democracy, individualism, capitalism, and private 
property ; in the minds of fhe Asians, these concepts are linked 


4 Jernegan, J. D., ‘‘American Policy toward India and the Security of South Asia”, 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 294 (1954) 183-4, 


16 Karunakaran, K. P., India in World Affairs (New Delhi, Indian Council of 
World Affairs, Oxford University Press, 1952). 


16 Levi, W., Free “e Asia (Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1952). 
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with foreign exploitatioh. These abstractions are meaningless in 
Asia where the middle class is weak and where there is a long 
tradition of autocracy. The Asians are not ready to be pawns in the 
cold war, which does not spring from nor serve, Asian purposes, 
and which only seems to bring the West back under American 
protection.” Pre-revolutionary Russia, on the other „hand, a’esembled 
India. The Russian example, of quickly transforming a backward 
country into a Great Power, naturally proved to be a source of 
inspiration to Indians (including thee young Nehru). smarting under 
an alien rule. The Red terror which accompanied the Russian 
metamorphosis did not shock Indians who had known suffering.’* 
China has a similar appeal.e 

A routh element lids in the diversent Indian and American 
policies toward Pakistan. Americans fear that the Indian anxiety 
about Pakistan has led India to court West Asian "countries and 
Russia, while Indians are irritated to see the Kopnmmi issue approached 
noton its merits but as a factor in the cold war.' 

Fifth and last is the fact of the comparatively new acquaintance 
between India and America. A good deéal of the mutual misunder- 
standing stems from the fact that the two. nations were sthngers 4o 
each other even in 1947. The vastness of India and the complexity 
of her social life perturb Americans. American sailors, merchants, 
and missionaries came to India even in the 18th century but they 
could not and would not look beyond their trade or church. Americans 
read the notorious Katherine Mayo as their main source of informa- 
tion about India. There was little cultural exchange and the two 
countries remained ignorant of each other's history and values.” 

9. Suggestions. In order to erase misunderstanding America 
and India would do well to consider the following points. (i) It is 
time Americans recognized that the days of colonialism are numbered 
and that, as Mr. Nebru has said “‘no argument in any conntry of 
Asia is going to have weight if it goes counter to the nationalist 
spirit of the country, Communism or no Communism.’’** Americans 
must indentify themselves with Asian interests for mere paternalism 
and money will not fetch them goodwill. (#7) Americans must also 
recognize that the Asian scene should not be interpreted in terms of 


1 Rosinger, L. K., and Associates, State of Asia (N. Y. Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). 

13 Toynbee, A., A study of History (London, Oxford, 1954), Vol. IX, 

19 Talbot and Peplai, op. cit. 

2 Brown, W. N., The U. S. and India and Pakistan (Calcutta Oxford University 


Press, 1953). 


2 Holland, W. L. ed., op. cit. 
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the cold war, since there has been a very significant change in the 
political geography of the world. It is tis fact that explains the 
term “‘international affairs” as meaning relations between European 
and non-European - nations and not relations between European 
nations only. (iit) In order to have a better understanding of Indian 
neutralism, Americans should remember that their founding fathers 
had also prescribed a cautious policy for the young republic. (tv) The 
increasing exchange of teachers and students and introduction of 
American and Indian social, political and cultural history in Indian 
and American curricula will also help the two countries to know 
each other. Indians will come tẹ know that the never-never Jand 
which they see in Hollywood films’ is neither trye not while,” that 
America has something greater eto givé “than coca-cola, gum, 
- gangster novels and slang.” Amesicans, on their part also, may 
well revise th€ir picture of India as a land of naked yogis, Bengal 
tigers, and all tHat. ‘With their common goals in view, they can, of 
* course, work more harmoniously in the future. 


22 Nye, R. B. and Morpurgo, J. E., A History of the United States (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1985) Vol. IT. 
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Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon, Govtrnor of Mauritius (1871-1874) 
toured extensively over the’ island and visited most of it. He made 
it a point to study the condition ®f Indian labourers wherever he 
went. Labourers om estates, he saw, lived in long rows of miser- 
able huts with three-foot Bigh door’$. A bed of rope, a pot for cooking 
food and a good pick axe we:é practically the only inovapble properties 
to be found inside a hut. It was beligved and sai that Indians 
in jail were better off than those in employment on sugar, estates ; 
because the former were better housed ; had equally good rations to 
eat and less work to do. Most of the Indian labourers on the planta- 
tions were rice-eaters. But Mauritius did not~-nor dôés she to-day— 
grow rice and had to tmport rice from India. Rations supplia to Hee 
labourers were inadequate in quality and just enough to ensure that 
they (i.e., the labourer$) did not starve. Sometimes enough rice 
was not available and added to the miseries of the Indian labourers. 
Conservative in their food-habits, they refused to accustom them- 
selves to maize, wheat or sweet potatoes in place of rice. 


Sir Arthur heard frequent complaints of the ill-treatment of 
the labourers by their employers. Wages would be cut*or reduced 
by the latter on flimsy grounds. Trivial offences would be penalised 
with wage-deductions. A labourer employed under a fault-finding 
master had the bitter experience of often finding most of his wages 
denied to him on one pretext or another. A complaint to the local 
magistrate for the redress of his grievances was the only thing the 
agerieved labourer could do in such a case. But the ignorance of 
French, the court language on the part of most of the labourers 
made it extremely difficult for them to state—let alone to explain their 
cases to the Magistrate. Far more difficult it was to convince him of 
the high-handedness of the planters. 


Gordon, like many others before and after him, thought that 
the Indian labourers in Mauritius were much better off than they 
had been in India He was, however, forced to -the conclusion that 


| 
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the treatment meted out to them by thé planters and Government 
officials left much room for improvement. He did not like the 
atiitude of the planters, the police and the Magistrates to the Indians 
in general. They were in fact looked upon as convicts and had to 
report to the poli¢e whenever.they moved from one place to another. 
To all infents and purposes, they were looked down upon as inferior 
beings whose gnly duty was to carry out orders without asking ‘‘how 
and why”. Mauritius Hurépeans were siocked and  scandalized 
when the Magistrate of Flag sentenced an English planter to irn- 
prisonment in 1874 for having done to death one of his Indian 
Jabourers. The European commuotiity as a whole—with rare excep- 
tions, if any,—-believed that labourers in generaleand immigrant labour- 
ers in particular, could be treated fn any way their employers liked. 
Sir Arthur yery often disagreed ewit? leading, English and French 
planters and, agreed equally often with those who considered that the 
Indian immigrants were not treated well enough. 

The Indians in Mauritius had a great champion about the time 
when Gordon was the Governor of Mauritius. The memory of Adolf 
von Plevitz, à German of ‘‘lowbirth’’, the friend, philosopher and 

-nide off the torment builders of Mauritian prosperity is cherished 
by the Jatter’s descendants. Gordon aptly described Plevitz as an 
“unofficial protector of immigrants’’, who* possessed in abundance 
the, virtues of fearlessness, feliow-feeling and other allied qualities. 
He came to Mauritius from the Table Bay in 1858 (September 4). 
He joined the Forest Department of the Government of Mauritius. 
He was promoted too. Buthe had to resign—under what circums- 
tances we de not know—in 1859. His enemies—he had not a few— 
hold that he should thank his own inefficiency for the disgrace. 
Plevitz became a planter and helped his father-in-law in the manage- 
meat of the latter’s estate in which Plevitz bimself had a small 
interest. The village where he lived—Congomah—was re-named after 
his wife Rivet corrupted into Ribbit by which name it is known 
even to-day. A planter himself, Plevitz had a first-hand experience 
of the miserable lot of the -plantation labour. Many Indians lived 
in the neighbourhood of the estate of Plevitz’s father-in-law. They 
had cleared the jungle and converted the whole area around the 
estate into a neat little gardén. Indian holdings varied in size 
between one-fourth of an acre and two acres. A petition signed 
by 9,410 immigrants was forwarded by Plevitz in 1871 to Sir 
Arthur Hamilton Gordon, then Governor of Mauritius. The Mauri- 
tian law of the a Gaal that “no meeting, the object of . 
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which should be either #0 draw up a petition to Government or 
to discuss any object of 4. general interest, can take place”. De 
Plevitz by-passed the law by getting the petition signed by Indi- 
ans in small batches.t ‘The petition complained of the grievous 
injustice suffered by the migrants as a result ‘of the strict and 
harsh enforcement of the Ordinance of 1867 promulgated following 
the crisis in the sugar industry earlier in ‘the year. The Govern- 
ment appointed a Police Inquiry Commission to investigate the 
allegations made in the above petition. Plevitz, however, did not 
give time to the Commission to complete the inquiry on hand and 
published the petition of the Indians as a pamphlet while the 
Commission was yet in the midst of its labour. He added his own 
remarks to the original petition. These remarks were very offensive 
to the planters, Plevitz mades very serious allegations against the 
Police, the Magistrates and the planters. The Protector of Immi- 
grants too came in for severe condemnation. ° Plevitz was ‘not a man 
to mince matters. He did not spare any one and exposed. the 
planters, the police, the magistracy and the Protector of Immigrants 
alike. He drew the attention of the authorities to the severity of the 
Mauritian Penal Code. Its object, he complained, ‘was t&compel, | 
the indentured immigrants under the pretext of suppressing vagrancy, 
to” accept re- oe under planters on terms dictated by the 
latter. Plevitz’s pamphlet threw a lorid light on the state of 
affairs ering in Mauritius. The labour laws of the Colony had 
given almost unlimited powers to the police. The minions of law 
arrested Indians indiscriminately and during the four years—January 1, 
1868—December 31, 1871—20,165 Indians were arrested as vagrants 
and sent to the Vagrant Depot at Port Louis, opened in 1866. 427 of 
the arrested Indians, it may be noted, escaped. 


Plevitz’s pamphlet offended the planters. They were infuriated 
and demanded that he should be prosecuted. Governor Gordon wag 
requested to expel him as be was a foreigner fomenting trouble 
in Mauritius. The Franco-Prussian War (1870-71) had made the 
Germans very unpopular in Mauritius, particularly with the settlers 
of French origin. Plevitz was, therefore, all the more disliked and 
detested. The Government reftised to prosecute Plevitz as there 
was no valid ground of prosecutiot against him. The planters 
thereupon took the law in their own bands and planter Jules Lavequer 
accompanied by a huge crowd met Plevitz at Port Louis and horse- 


Vide A Short History of Indians ia British Guiana by Dwarka Nath, p. 116. 
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whipped him. Two days later, he was again threatened with violence 
and abused in front of the Post-Office’ at Port Louis by another 
crowd of rowdies headed by another planter. Incidents like these, 
needless to say, could not be allowed to go on unchecked. The 
Governor, ‘therefore, wrote to the Attorney-General] (Procureur- 
General) after the second incident referred to above that ‘It might 
be dangerous’ if such incidents were allowed to be repeated. The 
Attorney-General wrote in reply that a double charge of misdemeanour 
had been preferred against Juavoquer, the assailant of Plevitz. The 
Governor expressed hearty approval and satisfaction with the step. 
Lavoquer and Viclor Merven, another planter, were subsequently 
fined for having organised attacks on Plevitz., 

The report of the Police Inquiry Commission (1871) published 
in the meanwhile, characterized dhe conduct of the police as 
“arbitrary ®- and *il]-judged’’, It showed s at the same time that the 
Protector “of Immigrants did not give any ‘protection’ whaiever to 
the immigrants. The Protection Depar:ment, on the other band, 
had become an agent for the collection of revenue in the shape of 
fees and taxes from the Indian immigrants. The laws of Mauritius 
~ bada aped the police with extra-ordinary powers to make arrests at 
“their owħ discretion. The worst thing was that only a sectign of 
‘the population was singled out for harassment and victimization. 


The police could enter any place at any time in the day or night- 


under the warrant of a Magistrate. 
The Sanitary Ordinance of 1870 required every immigrant to 
have a pass with him at all times and in all places. “The Hon. 


Naz, in 1670 when protesting to the Secretary of State against certain” 


Articles in the Sanitary Ordinance, passed in the same year, 
denounced them as ‘most annoying, and, (said that) if really enforced 
(they) will be an uubearable nuisance. It (the Ordinance) compels 
almost every man in the colony to carry the receipt of his tax for 
production to the police oy other officer named, whenever and wherever 
required, Sundays and holidays not being even excepted ; and in default 
of such production, to appear within twenty-four hours before the 
Police Inspector of the district residence in order to satisfy the 
Inspector in charge that bis sanitaty tax has been paid. f 

A receipt so carried during the whole year, will be liable to be 
losi or worn out; and the dread of such constant enquiries must 
impede most seriously the free circulation of the lower classes, whether 
for enjoyment, for business, or in search of an employment, and 
constitutes a real oppression on them, 
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If we merely substilute ‘pass’ for ‘receipt’, there could not be 
a more accurate descriptton of the general objections to the pass 
system ...’?* Eleven little girls were once prosecuted for vagrancy 
and “The act of vagrancy for which these children had been arrested 
amounted to nothing more than (that) ‘they went to the wharves to 
carry their fathers’ dinner to them’.’’ * . 

Indians, without any exception, were taken t to be vagrants. An 
Indian coming out of doors on the public xoads did so at his own risk, 
An Indian servant sent out on soma errand ran the risk of being 
asked by the first constable he met ‘‘to show his pass and satisfy him 
(the constable) as to his (the servant’s) status, and as the papers are 
allin English, and by far thg largest portion of the police is composed 
of Tndians and Creoles (lalf-castes), unable to read English, the 
inevitable result was that the Indian was ‘chumbo’d’ (caught) and 
taken off to the police station, in order to find a non-Commissioned 
officer who could read the papers. Dwellings of Indians’ were entered 
by the police, without warrant, on the mere pretext, for‘ho more 
serious offence than a trifling informality in the passes. Traders in 
pursuit of their lawful business, the gateman at the railway ae 
the herdsman tending cattle, and even little children carryi g thei, 
fathers’ dinners to them at their work, were all at diferent times 
apprehended by the police; all being involved in the indiscriminate 
charge of vagrancy, founded on nothing more serious than absence of, 
or informality in, passes.’* * 

Mr. Didier de St. Amand gives a vivid description of the suffer- 
ings and harassments of Indians under Mauritian laws—‘‘A man 
arrested out of his district is taken to the police station, where he 
may be detained from 12 to 36 hours before he can be brought before 
the Magistrate of his districi...... he may be detained from 12 
to 86 hours (more) before he is brought before the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate (the Indian was tried by this special Magistrate), who releases 
him (if en regale), sends him to his master, if engaged, or punishes 
him, if a vagrant. - 

“Now, in the case of a man who is engaged, those few days’ 
annoyance can be a just punishment for going out of his district 
without a pass from his master, and, therefore, absenting bimself 
without leave ; but in the case of an old immigrant (i.e., indenture- 
expired Indian labourer), who is a trader in a small way of business, 


‘ A Concise History of Mauritius by Esnoo Babajee, p. 44 (Quoted). 
Do. Do. pp. 45-46 (Quoted). 
‘ Do, Do. pp. 44-45 (Quoted). 
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it is very hard to be thus deprived of one’s liberty. He cannot get a 
pass from his master, for he has none. He cannot obtain from the 
police an authorisation to leave the district tor a day or two, for the 
police have no right to, give such authorisation. 


“Then-. what is he to do? Supposing he has money to recover, 
or some monty transactions to settle, or that he wants to see a friend, 
or is called by some busmess to the district next to his own, what is 
he todo? He must run the Tisk of being arrested, ..... ie 

The Commission commented adversely on the high-handedness of 
thé police and observed: ‘‘We fear also that immigrants may be 
deemed to be vagrants upon insufficient grounds. The Stipendiary 
Magistrates do not generally enter in their Books the grounds upon 
which men are held to be vagrants. Conse3uently little information 
of this descréption is laid before the Procureur-Greneral (the Attorney- 
General) ine the weekly ereturns; nor could we find out what was 
deemed éo be vagrancy in any satisfactory manner. But there seems 
to be in the minds of many of the officials a distrust of the genuine- 
ness of any employment which an Indian may adopt on his own 
account.*? $ 

ed Ted Gavernment of India endorsed the findings of the Commission 
and pointed out that the ‘old immigrants’ (i.e., indenture-expited 
Indian migrants) were ‘subjected to most vexatious and unnecessary 
restraints upon their personal liberty’’’ and that the “‘penalties for 
vagrancy were excessively severe, 28 days’ imprisonment for a first 
offence, hard labour being ‘added’ appareniy without warrant of law, 
by the ‘Stipendiary Magistrates’. After two or three convictions 
within two years, imprisonment from six to nine months might be 
awarded and at the end of such imprisonment, if the employer of the 
immigrant could not be found, the latter might be employed on public 
works for three months longer, and then sens for allotment to a new 
master’’.®, 

The Police Commission, however, did not mend matters and a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed in 1872° under the 
chairmanship of William Edward Frere, who had acted as the Chair- 
man of the Des Voeux Commission for British Guiana in 1870. 
Frere as well as ` Williamson, another member of the Commission, 


5 A Concise History of Mauritius hy Henoo Babajee, p. 45 (Quoted). 

6 Note of Emigration from India, 1873, by J. Geoghegan, p. 99 (Quoted). 

: Do. Do, 2 P- 67 (Quoted). l 

8 Do. Do , P. 68 (Quoted). 

3 In 1874, according to ©. Kondapi Dwarka Nath, Æsnoo Babajee and others, and in 
1872, according to Burnwell co among others. . 
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were English lawyers. Mr. Dannell Davis, who had acted as the 
Secretary to the Des Voeux Commission, was appointed Secretary 
to the Royal Commission of 1872. 

It was submitted to the Commission on behalf.of the planters 
that Adolf von Plevitz was actuated by dishonest aiid “corrupt motives 
in taking up the matter under inquiry, viz. „thè allegations made in 
the petition submitted on behalf of Indians to the Colonjal Government 
in 1871, and the petition did not represent the sentiments of the 
immigrants. There was however, no evidence whatever—direct or 
indirect—-that he (Plevitz) had received any remuneratien for drawing 
up the petition under reference. Tht contention of.the planters was, 
therefore, thrown outeby éhe Commission.’ Plevitz’s integrity was 
vindicated. The Commissfon rejecitd at the same time the planters’ 
plea that the petitign in question did not represent the sentiments 
of the immigrant Indians. It was, on the contrary, fylly convinced 
that there were sufficient grounds for complaint. ‘‘De Plevitz’s own 
statement on oath’’, observed the Commission, “‘is that he under 
took the task at the request of Indians, made to him repeatedly since 
1869, the year. in which the Ordinance and Regul&tions of 11th 
November, 1868, first tame into full operation”. . ae 

e The Commission toured extensively and visited 51 “out of 210 
sugar factories in Maurititis. It received 500 petitions in all. Plevitz, 
who was one of the principal witnesses examined by the Royal Commis- 
sion, said that cases of hardship to Indians had taken place within 
his own observation, that he had seen ‘‘vagrant hunts with his own 
eyes and the wholesale’ arrests by the police following each such 
‘hunt’, that’ Indians ‘so arrested were tied together and tgken along 
the public thoroughfares in large batches. Some of the arrested 
‘vagrants’ (1!) were personally known to Plevitz. -They were all 
men of industrious habits. He also apprised the Commission that. 
some—not all—Magistrates harshly applied the law ‘‘in its strictest 
letter.” Plevitz further stated that the ‘‘increasing frequency” of 
complaints by the immigrants had persuaded him to take note of them 
and that he had selected 18 cases as typical and based on them the 
petition of 1871. The German planter must have been pilloried by 
not a few of his Mauritian contemporaries as a ‘white coolie’’ as 
Mr. Stonehouse, a British M.P. was shouted down not long ago as a 
-“*Black European” by a section of his audience in a London meeting. 

The Commission was convinced of the genuineness of the Indian 
complaint and admitted that the condition of immigrant labour was 
deplorable. The employers themselves i i that the Indian 
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worker, thought not inferior to the apprentices," “received 2 dollars 
and 50 cents (a month) and rations while apprentices would not 
work for less than 8 dollars and rations’’.1! Estate labourers could 
be imprisoned at will. by the Managers. They were compelled to 
work on Sundays. The penalty of ‘‘double cut’’ was mercilessly 
awarded: Absence for 15 days would be punished with the forfeiture 
of a full month’s wages.. Wages were sometimes in arrears for six 
months. The Commission must have been surprised—and shocked 
too—to discover that the Chamber of Agriculture could have ‘‘endured 
two or three million days’ work being done in the year without men 
being paid for it”. ey 

The following excerpts from the Cormmissson’s Report speak for 
themselves—‘‘In April, 1870, between 460 and 500 Indians left the 
Virginia Estate in Grand Port, ang proceeded tg Mahebourg, as the 
Magistrate gays, without any justifiable cause. 

“Tt, appeared that on the 3rd of the month, they had been called 
together for the purpose of being paid a month’s wages with an apology 
that the pay-sheet was not yet ready for the other month; but that 
they would bè paid that month’s wages on the Sth. The first man 

-lled Ifftused to receive one month’s wages af wages were due to 
them for December, January, February and March ; and after hjm 
ail the men refused. $ 

“Mr. Chevrean attended the Magistrate’s Court with the Indians 
and explained that the pay-sheet for the second month had been 
completed, and that he was ready to pay the men two months’ wages ; 
but they refused to accept and sat down in front of the Court, and 
put an entire stop to the proceedings: how (it) is not explained. 

“The Magistrate ordered the men to return to the estate, which, 
they, however, refused to do, or to move from where they were ; 
whereupon he then ordered the police to remove them, but they set 
the police at defiance. The Magistrate then called upon the military 
for assistance, and when the Indians heard of that, they returned to 
the estate, where they received their two morths’ wages.'® 

The Commission was told by interested witnesses that as many 
as four Governors of Mauritius, viz., Sir G. Anderson (1850), Sir J. 
Higginson (1851-1857), Sir William Stevenson (1857-1863) and Sir 
Henry Barkley (1863-1870) had *‘testified to the fair treatment of the 


10 Freed slaves who had still to work for their o.d masters on certain terms and 
conditions. 
A Concise History of Mauritins by Esnoo Babajee, p. 42. 
z Do. Do. p. 42 (Quoted). 
n To. Dy? pp. 42-43 (Quoted). 
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Indian coolie by the Martie employer.” The Commission’ was 
not, however, impressed $s would be evident from its reaction to the 
testimony, ‘‘what the several Governors have recorded have been 
mere opinions, not founded on any investigation into. the treatment 
which the Indians have received, but opinions formed from guber- 
hatorial visits, from the returns of Stipendiary Ui and 
Medical Inspectors.” 


The Commission came across cases of br utality to Indian labourers 
by the planters and their men. The Government was, however, 
more sympathetic to the wrong-doers than the wronged. The death 
after assault of China Veeren, an Indian estate-labourer, and of 
Yellamah, the pregnant wife of another Indian estate-labourer, illus- 
trate the sufferings of fhe Indiaft plantation workers, the indifference 
of the Government fo their miseries and what is worse, the same 
Government’s softness to the offenders."* The plantation labour 
policy of the pre-1947 Government of India had a family likeness to 
that of the Government of Mauritius. Reasons? For one “thing, the 
planters belonged, by and large, to the privileged white race. For 
another, the labourers were all black-skinned and’ ‘belonged to a 
subject-race. Their? poverty, ignorance and lack of o Ofaguisation, 
among others, made them absolutely dependent on the tender mercies 
of the planters. i: 


Indians in the ‘seventies were the victims of discriminatory treat- 
ment and relatively few Indians received relief as paupers. And even 
the dead were discriminated against. The following paragraph from 
the Royal Commission’s Report speaks for itself—‘‘We discovered a 
coffin in a lumber-room adjoining the hospital. It was not such a 
bier as is used by Mahommedans in India, nor was it such a coffin as 
we were led to expect, but one with a moveable lid, in which the 
corpse was laid, the lid on it, but not fastened, and the corpse taken 
to the cemetery. When there, the coffin is removed and laid in the 
grave, and the coffin, which might more properly be called a bier, 
is taken back to the hospital. The laws in Mauritius require that 
corpses should be taken to internment in coffins, hence the necessity 
for the one in question, but Indians, whether Mohammedans or 
Hindus, would carry their dead “to the grave uncoffined, and the latter 
on an open bier, and consequently, would rather object to being 
obliged to take a coffin than to carry their dead to the grave in a coffin, 


14 Vide A Concise History “of Mauritius_by Esnoo Babajee (pp. 48-52) for further 
details, 
< 
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and would prefer to be permitted to bury the, corpse swathed only, as 
they, would in their own country, in a new cbth.” 1 


There were 10 prisons in Mauritius at the time including the 
Vagrant Depot at Grand River North West. The inmates of all of 
them were in à miserable plight. ‘‘The total contents of all the 
four walls in the prison at Grand Port taken together are less than 
28,000 cubic feet’; the- total area is 1810 square feet. The smallest 
number of prisoners confined i in them at any cne time during the last 
5 years has been 69 ; the largest, 531 ; average, 195. There is there- 
fore provided for the average number of persons less than 9% 
superficial, and less than 53 cubiq feet per head; and in this space 


they are locked up for at least 11 hours.” Y g 


Even in the Black Hole of Caleutt&, that gigantic hoax of 
Holwell, had, according to the redotbtable Mr. Holwell himself, 
2,219 superficial and 40 cubic feet of space for each prisoner. The 
Black Hole i is said to have ‘‘two small open windows into the outer 
air’. ‘The windows of the prisons in Mauritius, on the other hand, 
were perhaps closed at night and the only ventilation was ‘by small 
apertures ovér the door, opening apparently into the entrance 
-AISEEE ef. K 

` The Commen rejected the planters’ ples that Indians workitg 
on sugar estates had opportunities of amassing wealth. The protec- 
tor of Immigrants was pulled up at the sama time’? for neglecting 
his duties. 


The Commission was convinced that the allegations made by the 
Indians in their petition and published in the pamphlet of Plevitz 
with his own comments (see above) were substantially true: “We 
coneur substantially with the finding of the Police Inquiry Commis- 
sion (para. 240) that the statements in the pamphlet (of Plevitz), 
although put in an exaggerated form, are mainly justified by the law 
as it exists under the Ordinance of 1867 and the Executive Regula- 
tions following thereon. We have had no reasons to doubt that the 
pamphlet justly reflects the sentiments of the old immigrant popula- 
tion subject to the law.” ™ 


15 A Concise History of Mauritius by Hisnco Bubajee, pp. 51-52 (Quoted). 


16 The Digest and Summary of information respecting prisons in the Colenies (laid 
before Parliement in 1867), p. 16. 


17 Of. ‘Woe find that the tittle borne by the head of the Immigration Deparrment. viz., 
Protector of Immigrants, is calsulated to mislead ...... "Report of the Royal 
Commission, 1872. 


18 Vide A Concise History of Mauritius by Esnoo Babajee, p. 57 (Quoted). 
o 
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Plevitz was thus vindicated. So also the cause he championed. 
The inquiries and findings br the Royal Commission focussed attention 
on the harsh operation of the labour laws, the oppressiveness of the 
fees charged for duplicate certificates and police passes, the ill- 
treatment meted out to Indians in the Immigration Office and the 
arbitrary, objectionable and vexatious conduct of the police: in enfore- 
ing the laws. ‘The planters too came in for their-sharé of criticism 
which they so abundantly deserved. They,’ heedlesse to say, were 
disappointed and dissatisfied with the report of the Commission, which 
condemned the existing state of affairs in Mauritius in no uncertain 
terms and suggested ways and means of improvement. Most of the 
Commissions’ recommendations were carried out—not very promptly, 
however,—and the indeftture ‘system was placed on a new footing. A 
new labour law—that of 1878—replaced the old one of 1867 and was in 
force till 1922. It gave more powers to the protector o$ immigrants 
and made provisions for the medical inspection and “a general regula- 
tion of wages and circumstances attendant on plantation labour”. 
The system known as Morcellement or parcelling of land as adopted 
with a view to inducing labourers to become peasant-proprietors, 

Some of the quite important recommendations of the. Royal 
Commission were, however, put in the cold storage. Othal wart 
irafslated into legislative action many years after they had been’ 
made. The Royal Commission, for example, recommended that 
elementary education should be made compulsory for every Mauritian 
child.* Mauritius has yet to introduce this. When Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie visited Mauritious in 1894 to report on behalf of the 
Government of India on the condition of the immigrants, he found 
that some of the major abuses complained of in 1871 had hot been 
removed. The vagrancy law still pressed on the people with undue 
and unnecessary harshness. It was not amended before 1907. The 
penalty of ‘double cut’ unknown anywhere else had not been 
abolished. Mr. Mackenzie commented adversely on the system. 
But the Government of India was not prepared to take vigorous action. 
Their lethargy prolonged in sufferings of the Indian immigrants, 
who thus found themselves between two mill-stones—the indifference 
of the Government of their. owe country and the lack of sympathy 
cf the Government of the country to which they had sojourned The 
Government of India were not prepared to do anything more than 

19 Cf. We strongly recommend the adoption by the Government of a system of 


compulsory elementary education, such as was contemplated in 1857 by Governor 
Higgineon'’—The Report of the Royal Commission, 1874, 
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to insist that the terms and conditions of service in Mauritius be 
clearly explained to the intending meses before they left the Indian 
shore. A Jlong-drawn war of correspondence ensued ‘between the 
Colonial Office and the Colonial Government. Successive Secretaries 
of State for colonies prged the abolition of the ‘‘double cut’’, The 
‘Government .of Mauritius was obdurate It was only in the begin- 
ning of 1916 that the latter agreed, not very willingly, to abolish 


the unjust penalty. ; 


The Sanderson Committee recommended in 1910 that the export 
of Indian labour to Mauritius should be discontinued. The committee 
argued that Mauritius being already denszly populated, the demand 
for the supply of fresh Indian, labour’ iad” decreased, that poverty 
in the colony was on the increase and tiat not much undeveloped 
land was awailable for cultivation. The confmittee, therefore, con- 
cluded that tRe day was not far off when the idlers would find them- 
selves between the Devil and the Deep Sea-—the necessity to work 
and starvation—and there could not be sny doubt whatever *as to 
what their ,choice would be. The Secretary of State forfjColonies 
agreed and passed the necessary orders. He guggested at the same 

ttn it® what consistency we can’t say—that ‘‘emigration to 
“Mauritius should be free from all restrictions as in the case of Ceflon 
and that labourers should be recruited by ‘Konganies’ and ‘Sirdars’ ”’ 
The planters were thus left at liberty to obtain fresh supplies of Jabour 
from India, without governmental assistance, however. The Secretary 
of State for India and the Government oz India both rejected the 
suggestion of the Colonial Secretary. The Government of Mauritius - 
made freth attempts in July, 1912, and again in November, 1915, 
to persuade the Governmert of India to re-open the question of the 
resumption of emigration. But the steacily mounting pressure of 
public opinion in India against the indenture system and the poverty 
of Mauritius forced the Government of India to turn a deaf ear to 
the repeated entreaties of the Mauritian Government and the inden- 
ture system was finally abolished by the former in 1915. 


It is interesting to re-call at thig stage how the Indian National 
Congress, founded in 1885, hgd already focussed public attention on 
the sufferings of Indians in foreign lands. Time and again, the 
Congress requested the Government to abolish the iniquitious, 
inhumane system, which, to all intents and purposes, was the old 


wine of slavery in a new bottle with a new label. It would be equally 
sas ; 
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apt to describe the syste) as slavery preserved in pickles.” The 
Government of Mauritius again approached the Government of India 
in 1921 for the supply of labour on the ground of the “recent great 
increase in the wealth of the community’. The'request was again 
turned down. A delegation—one of its members was an Indo- 
Mautitian—despatched by the Colonial Government in 1924 intérviewed 
the Standing Advisory Committee on Emigration of the Government 
of India. The interview bore some fruit and 1,500 free Indian 
labourers were allowed to migrate to ‘Mauritius under an assisted 
emigration scheme. They were to be employed on public works. 
The result, however, was not satisfactory. Many of these 1,500 had 
already been to Fiji, atab, Trinidad and Surinam. They were not 
happy with the conditions prevaifing in Mauritius. Wages were 
low, in fact much lower than th® expectations of the migrants. Many, 
therefore, applied for repatriation within a year of their arrival in 
Mauritius and nearly 60% had returned home by the end of the second 
year., Free emigration to Mauritius, permitted by the Government 
of India till 1942, was abolished in that year. 


The export of indentured Indian labour to Mauritius was in force 
for the better part of a century (1887-1915). Thanks to IndianWabows™- 
MA&uritius flourished. The prosperity of the colony is attributable 
first and foremost to the unique expansion of sugar cultivation made 
possible by the sweat of the Indian brow. Mauritius produced only 
11,200 metric tons of sugar in 1823. The table given below shows 


Wa (Gf. “,.., the Government of India will bo pleased to ensure to them (Indian 
Settlers in British Colonies) all the rights and privileges of Britinh citizenship in common 
with the Eurepean subjects of His Majesty, by enforcing, if necessary, such measures as 
will render it impossible to the Colonies to secure Indian immigrants except on fair, equitable 
and honourable terms; and that in view of the great importauce of the principle of the 
equal treatment to all His Majesty’s subjects, His Majesty’ s Government should devise 
adequate measuras to ensure that position to Indian emigrants in all the British Coloniea'’. 
Resolution adopted in the 19th (Madras) session of the Indian National Congress, 1903. 


(b) “... This Congress respectfully, but strongly, urges the Government of India 
and His Majesty’s Government to insist, by prohibiting, if necessary, the emigration of 
indentured labour and adopting other retaliatory measures, on the recognition of the status 
of Indian emigrants as British citizens in all the Colonies—Resolution adopted in the 
21st (Benares) session of the Indian National Congress, 1906. 


(c) ‘Whilst thanking the Government of India for their prohibition to the recruitment 
of indentures Indion labour for South Africa, this Congress is strongly of opinion thatio 
the highest National interests, the system of indentured labour is undesirable and should 
be abolished, and respectfully urges the GoverAment to prohibit the further recruitment of 
Indian labour under contract of indenture, whether for service at homa or abroad’’—Resolu- 
tion adopted in the 26th {Calcutta} session of the Indian National Copgress, 1911. 


(d) '*That owing to the scarcity of labour in India and the grave oonsequences resulting 
from the system of Indentured Labour which reduces the labourers, during the period of their 
indenture, practically to the position of Slaves, this Congress strongly urges the total prohibi- 
tion of recruitment of labour under indenture, either for work in India or elsewhere.’’— 
Resolution adopted in the 29th (Madras) session of the Iwaian National Congress, 1914, 
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how tremendous the pace of the gowtk be her sugar industry has 
been- 


Yew Sugar production 
1823.. - - 11,200 metric tons 
3 1848 = 0 55,580 ,, 5 
agea oo o 129,210 ,, ,, 
r883  * 112,800 ,, i 
1903 P 161,120 „= » 
1923 225,040 ,, ‘3 
1948 . 310,720 ,, re 
1953 5C0,000 5 Poi 


But for Indian labourers, thè phenomena] increase would never 
have been possible, . 


The indenture system has done not a httle harm to Indian labourers 
during,the 80 years of its existence. They have suffered a lot—both 
spiritually and materially under this system. It made possible at the 
same time a large-scale migration of Indian labour io Mauritius. A 
very large number of the Indian immigrants permanently settled 

-eeann the colony. A few have become “peasant-proprietors. A 
few have become planters and nearly a third of the area under sugar- 
cane in Mauritius is in Indian hands. But Indians constitute about 
two-thirds of the colony’s total population 2 i 


1 Figures given by the Mauritian Chamber of Agriculture, which celebrated -its 
C ent tenary in 1958. 


“ According to the latest census (June, 1952), Mauritius bad propulation of 501,415 ` 
of whom 829,972 were Indo-Mauritians. 


DHARMA AND ITS SOURCES AS VIEWED 
BY THE MIMAMSAKAS 


Dr. HERAMBA NATH, SAstri 


Jaimini in the very first Sūtra ` of, his text ‘Mimarhs4 darganam’ 
has stated that a student should ask the details about ‘Dharma’ after 
he has finished his study of the Yedas under the feet of his respected 
teacher. In the Vedas we find a ‘vidbi’ (vedic injunction) that study of 
the Vedas is to be made.” The Mimarmsakas advocate that the question 
of the study of the Vedas.along with their meanings arises out of 
this injunction. THe study of the Vedas itself is regarĝed as a duty, 
as an act of Dharma. Now jin- the first Sūtra of Jhifsini, where it 
has been stated that ‘Next therefore comes enquiry into ‘Dharma’, 
the’ question is asked often as to the significance of the term ‘Atha’ 
(next). The word connotes sequence and seeks to coyvey that first 
the study of the Vedas is to be finished and subsequent to that one 
should make inquiry into Dharma.” It is not intenfled Niet one 
cannot take to discussions on Dharma after other acts, but the point 
is this that a student should not take his post-study bath immediately 
after his study of the Vedas but should wait for lessons on Dharma.* 
A person who is not versed in the Vedas cannot get himself engaged 
in the discussion of Dharma, so for this one should ask questions oa 
Dharma after the study of the Vedas. Here in the sūtra the word 
‘atah’ ig used in the sense of cause.” Thus the first sūtra of tke 
text establishes that it is essential that the study of the Vedas is to 
be made and investigation into the nature of Dharma is to be carried 
on subsequently. 


l aat wafers | 
aot Tia: 


2 gaitaa: | 
—Taittiriya Āraņyaka. 2.16.1. 
s amq Jaaa Gafirdernt wat amaaa: sfa sae VRA | 
—Bhasya on Sūtra 1.1. 1. 
t aaga RAMA TAME a aia fag deuta ahaa a aaan 
wat fasifaae: afa ANRA; | > 
—Bhiasya on Siilra 1.1.1. 
S wala fe aeaa faniga daaa a amar! wa: ( Waa aIRUTY ) HART 
wa frenfegirs fem: weet | = 
—Bhāgşya on Sūtra 1. 1, 1, 
a 
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The next sūtra dilates on the natuz of Dharma, It is this: 
‘codanalaksanortho dharmah’. It means that the act which contri- 
butes to one’s desired end and which is stated in the Vedas is to be 
regarded as Dharma. The proper meaning of the sūtra should be : 
‘yah dharmah sa codanadlaksanah na acodanalakganah’. It means 
that whaf weemean by Dharma is always backed by Vedic injunction, 
that which is not supported by Vedic injunction can never be 
regarded as Dharma. f 

Dharma in this sūtra does not convey the idea of any merit 
derived through the performance of any religious deed, it may on the 
other hand be said to be used ®in tbe sense of duty. ‘This same 
definition of Dharma also supplies the answer tæ the second question 
regarding the ‘Means of knowing Dharma’, on which point the 
conclusion is,ihis that Vedic injunttion is the only means of knowing 
Dharma or ig other words, a right knowledge of Dharma can be 

+ obtained only from the Veda. The word used in the sūtra is ‘codana’, 
which stands for injunctive expression.® Thus in the first two sijtras 
we find that emphasis has been Jaid on the Vedas as the only source 
of knowledge. ° 

oo. Bu in spite of the fact that the Vedas are alithoritative so far as 
the question of Dharma is concerned, it was found that in actual 
practice the Vedas at one time became so remotely ancient that it 
was not considered sufficient for the purpose of obtaining the proper 
knowledge of the whole duty of man and the xnowledge derived from 
the Veda had to be supplemented by that derived froin certain other 
sources, notably such sources as the works known under the com- 
prehensive, name of ‘smrti’ and also the usage or custom of respectable 
people. Manu also has recognised the importance of Sinrti and Sada- 
cara as sources of Dharma.” Jaimini has in the third pida of the 
first chapter considered the authority of the Smrti as pramina. The 
rule here is this that the Smrti is trustworthy as there could be 
inference of its basis in the Veda from the fact of the agents being 
the same.® The idea of this that Sistas are to be regarded as persons 
who firmly believe in the authority of the Vedas. If those persons 


6 ear sfa fata wana aaaate: | 
Z Bhasya on Sitra 1. 1., 2. 


ae: qfi: aaa @e q amaa: | 
aagi Wg: IAE ÄT HAITA I 


af at RUMAH Haaga Sq l 
LS 1.8, 2. 
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who with equal amount of reverence for the Smrti texts perform 
rites as dictated by the bunrtis, then the authority of the Smrtis can- 
not be easily set at naught. The Smrti texts which have been 
composed by authoritative and learned persons like Manu and others, 
and which have been accepted as authoritative like the Vedas by other 
persons of reliable learning, should under no circumstances be doubted 
at least so far as its authority in Dharma is concerned. * Smrtis can- 
not stand in the absence of a basic Vedic statement and this indirectly 
proves the existence of Vedic text for each Smrti text. It is for this 
reason that Smrti has been mentionéd as ‘Anumana’ in the sūtra 
quoted above. Just as Anumana (inference) is based on pratyakga, ao 
Smrti is based on Vedic text. The illustrations of Astaka is mentioned 
in this connection. The “onclusion here is this. When we have 
found that the person who wrote that Astaka should be performed 
must have found a basis for the fule in the Veda itseif—then the 
injunction of the Astak& must be emanating,from the Veda itself;—so 
that the Mantra text 


‘yarn janah pratinindanti ratrini dhenurivayatirh | 
Sathvatsarasya yä patni sa na astu sumangali ||, 

is also indicative of the Divinity that figures in an act enjoined 
originally i in the Veda itself. Thus the Mantra text is nőt dopenient 
upon the Smrti rule,,.it is based upon the Vedic text upon which 
primarily the Smrti rule is inferred to rest. 

The next question that has been taken up in the ibjativä strength 
of the two, Vedic and Smnrti texts. The rule in this connection is: 


‘Birodhe tvanapeksarh syadasati hyanumanamn.’ 
I. II. 3. 

The meaning of the sūtra is this that when a Smrti text comes 
in direct opposition to an existing Vedic text, one should give up the 
Smrti text in as much it itself is dependent on the Vedas for its 
authority. When however no such controversy arises, the authority 
of the Smrti texts can never be doubted. One should. not treat them 
as optional alternatives, in cases of a clash, because such option is 
permissible only in cases where the two texts are possessed of 
equal authority. Illustrations of the stitra have been given in the 
Bhasya. The Sruti text runs like this: ‘Audumbarizh sprstva 
udgayet’, which means that the “Vedic singer, Udgata, should 
recite verses by touching Udumbara post. There is again a 
Smrti direction that~‘Audumbari sarva vestayitavya’ which says 
that the post of Udumbara tree at the place of altar should be 

a 
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covered in all its places. Now this Smrti directs the covering of the 
- post and if it is followed strictly it will go against the direction 
of the Sruti that it will have to be touched at the time of singing. 
Tf it is covered with a piece of cloth it cannct be touched, thus this 
Srarti direction tomes in direct clash with the Vedic one and 
necessarily it will have to be dropped. In the Bhasya under sūtra 
4 of the IfIrd pada of the first chapter® certain reason has been shown 
as to why such a Smrti direction is to be dishonoured in favour of a 
Vedic text. There might lave been a case in which the priest 
thought it proper to cover the whole part of udumbara tree on the 
presumption that if the whole part is covered with a piece of cloth, 
it will ultimatey be for the benefé of the priest, who,takes the piece 
of cloth after the sacrifice is over. Thus tlee clament of greed is the 
guiding factor behind this Smrti difection.’°° Kumirila in his Tantra- 
vartika has not accepted the propositfon of the, Bhasya that in such 
clashes betweep the two texts as already mentioned the authority 
of Smrti text should not be strictly abandoned. His point is this that 
the implication of the third sūtra does not convey the idea of rejecfion 
of the Smrtitext. It only lays down a preference for what is enjoined 
in the Vedic text and that too on ground of the latter being in- 
-dapenden’ of extraneous support and corroVoration.*’ Kumiarile 
discusses the question from another point of view. According to 
him the Smrtis, which are directed to be disregarded are not the 
orthodox Smrtis compiled by Manu and others but those Smrtis that 
have been compiled by the later secessionists from the orthodox fold. 
In the Mirharhsi Dargana some of the cases of conflict batween 
Sruti and Smrti bave been dealt with.1* The Smrti text directs the 
rinsing of thé mouth on occasions of cough during the performances 
(keut ācāmet). The Sruti has its directive -‘vedarh krtvā vedit 
karoti’ that after preparation of veda (broom cf kugagrass) one should 
prepare vedi (a piece of land to be prepared by four fingers in 
between Ahavaniya and Gahapatya fire). Now suppose after the 


9 ggaima. 1. TIT. 4, 
10 aana qama Heat aqat eara: Afaa aq gaT | 
Bhasya on. I, ITI. 4 

u qagefaagmt eeatt a Bafi: | . 

aat a naaa feaa ant y vide Tantravarttika onI II 8. p. 172. 

(Anandaérama Series). 

r measan afafa Sq igi 
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performance of veda, one cpughs, then the question arises whether 
the rinsing of mouth (camana) is to be made first or the veda is 
to be made before ācamana. The use of the suffix ‘tvac’ in krtva’ 
signifies immediately after (Anantarya) and if the smrti text is 
foliowed then this ‘anantarya’ gets disturbed. - But here the conelu- 
sion is this that we should here in this case foliow the-giregtion of 
the Smrti. The Bhasya says the rinsing of the mouth is a positive 
act while the order of sequence among the sacrificial details is only 
a qualifying factor of the act, it is only right that the latter should 
make room for the former. Hence there is no real comflict in this 
case and therefore the Smrti text need not be rejected. 

The connotation of the, term Smrti may be noted here. In 
later classical literature the term stands for all texts written by Manu, 
Gautama, Apastamba, YAjfiavalkyg and others. Kumārila by the 
term Smrti means only those smrtis-that are applicabl throughout 
Aryavarta. He places the Itihasas, the Purands and the Smfti of Manu 
only. The following lines of Kumarila are interesting. Hésays‘— 
Barring the puranas, the smrti of Manu, and the Itihasas, all other 
srortis, such as those of Gautama, Vasistha, Sankhalikhita, Harita, 
Apastamba, Baudhayana and other, as also the works on grhya are 
each studied exclusively by only certain sections of Bralfmahts"and 
each of these has its sphere restricted to a single Veda. For instance 
the stitras of Gautama and of Gobhila are accepted by the Chandogya 
Brahmana only, those of Vasistha, by the Rgvedin only, those of 
gankhakikhita by the vajasaneyan only, and those of Apastamba and 
Baudhavana by the krsna Yajurvedin only. It is a matter therefore for 
consideration whether the authority of these is universal or restricted.’ 
Next comes the question of the authority of gisticira. It is quite clear 
and convincing that there may arise cases where neither Vedic text, 
uor Smrti text is available against certain usages which are followed 
by men of the country. Here the sastric direction is this that those 


B qaad qain velulal a go: wa) A a guga geil a ade nafa 
yfi a maat agaia satai ma Tafa, vel Gere: Afa ag wa ua we Faq we 
fate afaafa afa ı 

Bhiasya on 1. 3. 7. 

4 gaama afaka esat a aa aua an- a-a 
ugama a manganggit msaada aaa adadan Na 
af ag agaa wefafedta a amaãAfa: | qaad Afaia 
nà sad aa aa uaaa giaa anaa fai afa aAa anaa 
aaifa aafaa | 


` Tantravār:ttika on 7-38. 15 
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acts which cannot be ascribed to any worldly motive and which are 
yet done by good men must be recoguised as Dharma. When in 
regard to any particular practice we find that it is current among 
good men and we cannot attribute it to greed or any such sordid 
motive, we should accept it as authoritative, as Dharma. But it 
should be noted that if the practices of good men are not in conflict 
with what is taught in the Veda and in the Smrti, such practices can 
be regarded as authoritative in matters relating to Dharma but when 
there is the least thing repugnant to the teaching of the Veda, then 
as there would be a conflict of authorities, the practices cannot be 
regarded as having any author#ty atall Tbe seventh sūira of the 
third pada ‘Api va karanaigrahane praye.xtégi pratiyeran’, (1. 3. 7) 
may be regarded as forming afi Adhikatana by itself (According to 
Tantravartika) treating of the authoritdtive character of the practice 
of good men., 


Thgse actions that are held by tne good people as ‘Dharma’ and 
are performed as such by the persons, who also perforin the sacvifices 
enjoined in the Veda, are to be regarded as iuthoritative.* These are 
acts like charities, Japa, Homa etc., the authority for all these cannot 

-Baay where except in the scriptures. The authors of the Smrtis, 
in declaring the authoritative character of the practices of good men’ 
and ‘the usages of particular countries ani castes in keeping with 
scriptural teachings’—admit of the general authoritative character 
of such of these as are not contrary to the teachings of the Veda.?* 
It is quite possible for persons to infer Vedic iexts exactly like those 
in the Smrtis. The inference may be in this form: The scriptural 
text that declares the otherwise unknown results of actions performed 
by good men has also its use (in the pointiag out of the authoritative 
character of such actions),, exactly as the milking of the cow and 


18 zean aia arate agfa: | 
agente niuia arate 1 
wua alt gad ar wast 
sata ara Aafa femaa YER: 1 
waaaq nqara dalfa q aifateq | 
ARa: gatara wafaaa 
Taniravārttika p. 205. (Anandargrama series). 
B afanan eat, eaafegqualeaeaer: wafaa agian- 


SPAT Gaga MAGAJI | 
Ibid. p. 205. 
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ete ™ The good men whose practices have been referred to here are 
only those who inhabit in Aryavarta (the tract bounded by the ocean 
on the east and the west, the Himalayan on the north and the . 
Vindbya on the south) and this limit we may infer to, be based upon 
vedic passages that speak of the ‘disappearance of the Sarasvati’ and 
the ‘drippings from the plaksa tree’.'® These people -are not called 
good because of their good conduct, but simply. begausé they are 
always found to be acting in accordance with scriptural injunctions.’ 
Tantravartika further adds that peopole eome to be recognised as good 
by always acting in accordance with the direct teachings of the Veda 
and when they have thus acquire the litle of ‘good’, even if they 
happen to do something, else, in accordance witb a fixed tradition 
(even though the direct Vedic texts dh the point may not be available), 
such actions are believed to be* the means. of attaining to Heaven 
and to have the character of Dharma.” The text says "that i in case 
of men, whose minds have been fully impressed with the idea that 
only such actions as are laid down in the Veda are Dharma, their 
inner satisfaction is an authority in distinguishing Dharma.” It is 
not possible for such people as have tbeir minds purifed by a fill. 
of knowledge of the Veda and its meaning and whose intention always -. 
fungtions in accordance with the path of duty laid down in the Veda—., 
to have any ideas contrary to the Veda, and with a view to this, it. 
has been said—‘whatever the man learned in the Veda utters, it be- 
comes Vedic’—1.¢,, having its source in the impressions. left by the 
Veda, it becomes as authoritative as the Veda itself.” In a very 

u aêqadaai vat AAE | 
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Tantravarttika p. 205. 
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Tantravärttika p. 206. 
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Ibid., p.206. 
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Ibid., p. 206- R 


A uae aai gaa | 


aage: qaa nfeg wae a 
Ibid., p. 207. 


2 aaa agamana Rai Seratan aana 
amd duada aga f warqardsasas aAa Aeaaeai 


rm a nafa r 
Ibid., p. 207. > 
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interesting way the text declares that just a} in the case of salt mines 
and in that of Meru the land of bright gold, whatever is produced 
in them becomes salt and gold respectively, so also in the case of 
inner satisfaction of one who knows ths Veda. As a matter of 
fact, for those whose minds are pervaded ky the ideas imbibed from 
a long ‘continued study of tbe Veda, it is not, possible to have an 
inner satisfaction, in anything else save the doing of that which is 
Dharma and hence that Action, which when performed gives them 
inward satisfaction is accepted as Dharma?! The conclusion of the 
text therefore is this that the practices ead the inner satisfaction of 
such people as have their minds Saturated with Dharma, themselves 
become the means of Dharma and as*such they are to be accepted 
by people seeking after a knowledge of dharma, as laid down in the 
Veda itself. One question arises in this cennection. Arguments 
may be advgnced to the effect that both o* them, the Smrtis and the 
‘practies of good men’ (sadicara) desire their authority being ultimate- 
ly based on the Vedas. So in a case of conflict between the two, 
the two courses of action concerned should be regarded as optional 
alternatives "and neither need be regarzed as unrighteous. This 

- qweyer ig not right course of action for ir tHe scale of comparative 
authoritativeness ‘Sadacara’ is counted below Smrti, so in case of gon- 
flict between the two Smrti must override Sedacara. 

We should also discuss in this respect the question as to what 
ona .should do in the case of one Sadacira coming in conflict with 
another Sadacara. Apastamba directs that such practices would not be 
sinful only for those persons whose forefatier have been used to them | 
though they may be avoided by other people.*® 

= Tea aana AT cen Asa | 

amaa aqaa aaan Fifaa E: tl 

Ibid. p. 207. 
4 agaaa fe a wifagiaanagews duada Aag 


Ibid. p. 207. 
% aerate gea TERIA | 
aaaf fhe wet ipag: 0 
Ibid. p 207. 
fas ła = 
Fat aat mat: gastua fT: | 
a Ua da ganta aT | 

Tantravārttika p. 211, 

Also Manu.— 


dare faqs am åa atat; freer | 
eĝa aqaa ant aa wey gee 1 
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The point of Tantravirtike is this that it is impossible for us to 
accept the authoritative character of such practices as are contrary 
to the Smriti law laid down by Manu and others.” , 


We propose to bring this discussion to a concluding stage by 
clarifying the point already raised and discussed briefly in’ previous 
pages. Kuméarila by way of explaining the sūtra : 


kagaia aan aR eae | 
i [Jaimini’s sūtra 1.8.8.] 
has discussed at length the respective strength of Smrti and usage 
(Sadacira). Just as the authority of the Smrti rests upon tbe fact 
of its being based upon ¢he Veda, so too does that of Sadacara, there 
can be no difference between the two in point of authority.” 

One may go even furtber to assert that usage isemore authori- 
tative than Smrti because its effects, in the shape of action, ate more 
easily perceptible,” as leading to equally visible results andecertainly 
that authority (or means of knowledge) which is dissociated from 
its result becomes greatly weakened. The Vedic text, that would be 
the basis-of usage is perceived directly in the result and hence while 
having found a Smrti text we would be stiil looking #fter medic" 
text to serve as its basis, the usage, having obtained its footing long 
ere this will have asserted itself and certainly when a thing has once 
asserted itself how can it be ousted? Therefore, we must admit 
either that the usage is more authoritative than Smrti or that both 
are equal in authority. 2. 


7 aaa aRar mar A | s 


Tantravārttike, p. 211. 
Maras a aeaa Iz | 
aa fanfeaha: arqaareareateth i 
aie f 
aay JAJAA WANAT | 
amai aaafa a fata amaa l 
Tantravarttika, p. 220. 


qt iiag maaa AaA | 
mefegeaaa fe nad giaa 1 
RATA A HATA AIT | 
atafy axa eer gfare | 
aagana: THAR: wfafaeta | 
ufafgae sty AeL raara 
Aara alee’ aad Ie gaa | 
aiat at setae’ aera aft awa n 
o Tantravarttike p. 220, 
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But the conclusion is this that Smrti i$held to be more authori- 
tative because of its being based directly on the scriptures and defi- 
nitely the support of the Veda is not equal in two cases. Because the 
Smrti has been compiled in a proper manner by trustworthy persons 
and this fact directly leads.to an unimpeded inference of its teachings 
being based upon ibe Veda. Whereas in the case of usage, the usage 
leads to the assupption of a, corroborative Smrti, which in its turn 
leads to that of a Vedic text in support of ii. Thus in this case the 
support of the Veda being one dtgree further removed, its authority 
becomes weakened. T 
And certainly there is no sitgle Vedic text that sanctions the 
authority of all usages at once and at least tlto Vedic texts, supporting 
the usages are various and scattered all over the Veda and as such 
they cannot be got hold of without the did of the Simrtis, specially 
as such Vedic jexts are pot found grouped together in a single 
. Adhy&ya, but they are scattered among various chapters and can be 
got at only here and there and that too with great difficulty. Thus 
we find that the Vedic text that can be chosen out as lending support 
to usages are 80 scattered and difficalt to get at, that any collection 
wt hom in any single place is impossible, withcut the help of the 
Smrtis. Hence. between the usage and the Vedic text we have to 
admit of an intervening agency of the Smrti. Consequently long 
before the usage succeeds in pointing to its corroborative Vedic text 
through the Smrtis, the contrary Smrti gets at its own corroborative 
Vedic text and succeeds in pointing out the Dharma (long before the 
contrary usage has had time to assert its third-hand authority).?° 
3 kS sa: gga 7 War: TAA | 
aaa aAa fe aa: safari 
am qaqa fe fafawgusnaa | 
array af wat gafa aa: a 
aa aR ae ware aaa | 
a Baa ate afanat wafer 
afian: aia | 
Zanzi anani fafa fafa: 
afana aka aed fagga i 
* * e kd 
ud a auadaagAna Aefa | 
qaia egal agaat gf | 
amat: aft aaegqay Wawa | 
qadagan N 
amana: afaa efaagafa | 


Tantravaritika p.p 220-221, 
= 4 


Reviews and Rotices of Books 


Planning in India.—By Dr. G. P. Khare (Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 
P. 148, Ks. 8.75), aa z 3 


This book, which is based on a doctora] dissertation “accepted by the 
University of Kansas (U.S.A.), attempts to give a brief account of the 
Indian Plans and putes to the forefront some of the background materials 
which have been utilised by the Indian Planning Commission in the 
Working Papers on the Five Year Plans. The book is perhaps too brief, 
and at times lacks to “thg depth. Jt is, however extremely readable and 
a welcome addition to the literature of this field. 

Tn order to bring dhe up-to-date” the author has taken, pains to add 
at the end a full chapter on the Second Plan but, unfortunately, he has 
not taken the trouble to go through the press matter before giving final 
pring orders. As a consequence, the celebroted economist—Profeesor 
Oskar Morgenstern—is ‘‘Indianized’”’; from “‘Oskar’? he becomes 
“Onkar’’, This is just one example, there are many others fn the book. 

Though the conclusions reached by Dr. Khare (of course, conclusigng, - 
are rather few in number in a brief study like this) may bg sefiously 
challenged by many in this country, one should acclaim the book ‘as 
stimulating as it raises many vital issues concerning planning and invest- 
ment. This reviewer specially admires the sections af the book dealing 
with agricultural projectians and capital-output ratios. Chapter five is 
perhaps the best chapter of this little book. Points on agricultural 
planning in this chapter are extraordivarily refreshing, well-directed and 
skillfully developed. ° 

On the whole this little book is both encidly written and attrac- 
tively got up, There is no doubt that persons interested in Indian 
economie development will find it a very useful service of reference for 
information the contemporary trends in development planning in this 
country, 

ALAK GHOSH 


The Soul of India.—By Dr. Matilal Das, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 
Distributors: Das Gupta & Co. (Private Ltd., 54/8 College Street Calcutta 
12, Published by Aloka-tirtha, Plot 467,.New Alipore, Calcutta. 


Dr. Das offers an account of India’s many-sided achievemants in the 
light of a not quite new notion of an essential unity underlying them. 
His account is brief and in the way of an outline, Nevertheless that 
what in his work strikes a reader” in his ttitude to India and Indian- 
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ness, The attitude is commendably.reverertial. Critical insight and 
scholarship have yet oosiderable scope to work together and throw more 
light on the wisdom of the East. But, sadly enough, in these days the 
initiated and intellectuals of the soit have become disinherited, both 
materially aud motally. Feeling possibly an inly pride for their ignorance 
of heritage, they parade in respecb of anything that is Indian an 
attitude of sinister cynicism which is sometimes blissfully equated with 
a spirit of criticism. To thpse who are aware cf this phenomenal philisti- 
nism of Indian intellect, the not-too-brief volume of Dr. Das may come 
as a welcome protest. . 

There are four parts of the work, a plausible attempt has been made 
to trace from the Vedic times to our ewn, the evolution of what the author~ 
understands as the soul of India which, in hisppinion, has a message for 
humanity to-day suffering for wanteof peace Dr. Das has professedly 
avoided to be critical or scholarly, For anybody who may go in for either 
he has clearlye advised to read ‘more authoritative books’ which with a 
better discretien*he could have mentioned as reference to the advantage 
of the uminitiated, The emotional tone is pre-eminent in the work; and 
this may largely explain most of the tall claims he has made for India 
without convincing evidence. 

A second i impression of the title as itis, it is only natural to expect 

othis dio have keen at least a neat production waich "is substantially proof 
against errors of omissions as well as commissions. é 
a ° J. B, 


Ourselves —s. 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HEMATOLOGY 


The VIII International Congress of Hematology will bé held at 
Tokyo on and from 4th to 10th September, 1960 under the joint 
auspices of the International Society of Hematology and the Science 
Council of Japan. The University has been invited to send a delegate 
to the session. ° 

* ~ a “ # * 
INDIAN PHILOSỌPHICAL CONGRESS 


The ödth Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress will be 
held in Cuttack under the auspices of the Utkal University ọ on and 
from 28th December, 1959 to 3lst December, 1959. The University 
has been requested to send a delegate to the session. 

# * kd 


Birra CENTENARY or ACHARYA PRAFULLACHANDRA RAY + — 


. o, 

The birth centenary of ‘Acharya Prafullachandra Ray, the great 
Indian Scientist, falls due on 2nd August, 1961. The Hony. Secretary 
of the Indian Chemical Society has informed the University that the 
Council of the said Society at a meeting held on 3rd November, 1959 

„desired that the University might celebrate the occasion in a fittting 
manner. It may be noted that the Acharya was the Founder-Rresident 
and Patron of the Society. 


* Ed & 
Inpran Lac Cess COMMITTES 


The Secretary, Indian Lac Cess Committee has informed Dr. 
G. N. Bhattacharya, Reader in the Department of Applied Physics 
that the Central Government has just approved a scheme of research 
work to be carried out at the department of Applied Physics under his 
guidance for one year at present. k 
* *¥ kd 
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Rofificafions 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


Notification. 
No. 6/ 416/49 (Adf.) 


It is hereby notified for general information thas in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Jalpaiguri Ananda Chandra®College has been affiliated in English to the 
B.A. Hons. standard, andin Mathematics to the B.A. and B.Sc. Hons. standards with 
effect from the session 1959-60, i.e., with permission s# present candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the examinations mentiomed, from 1381 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. : r e D. Chakravarti, 
The 17th August, 1959. r Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. 
‘No. ©/405/88 (Affl.) 


sd e 
It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affihation already 
granted, the Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya, Midnapore has beef affiliated to the BA. Hons. 
Ptaudard, inenglish and History with effect from the session 1939-60, i.e., with permission 
to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations meutionedefrom 
‘1961 and not earlier, 


aP 


Senate House, Caleutta. ; D. Chakravarti, 
The 7th August, 1959. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification; 


No. 0/482/107 (Atl) 
e 
It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Prasannadeb Women's College, Jalpsiguri has be2n affiliated to the B.A. 
Hons. standard, in Bangah with effect from the session 1959-6), i.e., with permission to 
present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 
and not earlier. 


Senate House, Caleutte. ; D. Chakravarti, 
The 8th August, 1959. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notificatior. 
No, C/425724 iA fi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information shat in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sanskrit College, Calcutta has been affiliated to the B.A. Pass & Hons. 
standards, in Linguistics with effect from the sessior 1959-60, i.e., with permission to present 
candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and 
not earlier. 


Sevate House, Calcutta. D, Chakravarti, 
The 8th August, 1959. ~ ; Registrars 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification, 
No. C/488/194 (Aff.} 


It is hereby notified fur general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Habra Sree Chaitanya College has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Botany and Anthropology to the B.Sc. Pass standard and in Mathematica to the 
B.A, and B.Se. Hons. standards and in Alternative Bengali and in Additicnal, Paper in 
Alternative Bengali to the I,A. standard with effect from the session 4959-60, i.e., with 
permission to present candidates in the above-named subiecta at the examinations men- 


tioned, from 1961 and not earlier. s ° 
Senate House, Calcutta. D. Chakrasarti, 


The &th August, 1959. s Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ; 


Wotification No. ©SR/18/59 


It is notified for general jmlorm’tion that Dermatology has been included in the list of 
subjects for the D.Phil. (Medica!) degree by the Academic Council on 18th August, 1959. 


Senate House, | : te ls a a D. Chakravarti, 
The 3let August, 1959. Registrar. 
j . e 

From 

The Registrar, Calcutta University, * 
To © ` . 

The Principal, ` 

Habra Sree Chaitanya College. . 

Dear Sir, ai 


In continuation of this office letter No. C/488/124 Afà. dated 8th August, 195% 
I am to inform you that through typcgraphical mistake it has been mentidfed éhat~your 
colle%e has been granted extension of affiliation in Mathematics to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
Honcurs standards instead of B.A. and B.Sc. Pass standards. Your College has been granted 
extension of affiliation to the B.A, and B.Sc. Pass standards and nevessary correction may 
kindly be made in this office letter No, 0/433/124 Afi., dated 8th August, 1959. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. C. Mukherjoe, 
Assistant Registrar. 


Senate House, Calcutta, The 2ist July, 1989. 


The following are the orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate in connection with 
the cases of breach of discipline at the M.Com. and M.Sc. Examinations, 1958 : e 


M.Com, Examination, 1958 


I. That the M.Com. Examination, 1958 of Gangadhar Misra (Roll Cal. No. 211) be 
cancelled (Syndicate, dated 25th April, 1959), 


M.Sc. Examination, 1958 


II. That the M.Sc. Examination in Applied Mather atics, 1958 of Varahur Sundaresa 
Vemban (Roll Cal. A.M. No. 34) be canseiled (Syndicate, dated 18th June, 1959.) 

IU. That the M.Sc. Examination in Pare Mathematics, 1958 of Bireswar Sarkar 
(Roll Cal. P.M. No. 86) be cancelled and he be debarred from appearing at any examination 
of this University during 1959 to 1968 (Syndicate, dated 25th April, 1959), 

IV. Thatthe M.Sc. Examination in Pure Mathematics, 1958 of Rabindranath De 
(Roll Cal. P.M. No. 180) be cancelled and he be debarred from appearing at any examination 
of this University in 1959 and 1960 (Syndicate, dated 25th April, 1959.). 

V. That the M.Sc. Examination in Pure Mathematics, 1958 of the undernoted candi- 
Gates be cancelled. (Syndicate, dated 25th April, 1979.) 


(i) Abul Hashem Mallick (Roll Cal. P.M. No. 155). 


(if) Md. Enayet Ullah Tarafdar (Roll Cal. P.M. No, 168). 
: N. C. Roy, 
Controller of Examinations, 
Cd 
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“The following are the orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regardito the 
cages of breach of discipline in connection with the LA and I.8c. Examinations, 1959. 


(i) 
L. 
2. 
3. 


d. 


I-A. EXAMINATION, 1959; E : 
The following candidates are exonerated from the charge of breach of discipline :— 


~ s m . 
Kamaluddin Siddiqui, Roll Cal. No. 1836, City College. 
Abdu! Quayum Khan, Roll Cat. No. 1837, Cizy College. 
D. Mahalingam Iyer, Roll Cal. No. 8488, Kegn. No. 31261 of 1956-57, City College, 
* Com. Department, 


Nripendrapracad Ghosh, Roll Barrack, No. 4, Regn. No. 87917 of 1957-58, Rastra- 
guru Surendranath College. ; : 

Parthapr&tim Bhattacharyya. Roll Barracx. No. 5, Regn. No. 85066 of 1957-58 
Rastraguru Surendranath College. 

Buddhadeb Biswas, Holl Bargack. No. 22, Regn. No. 35067 of 1957-58. Rastraguru 


Surend:anath College. 


` Haraprasad Ghosh, Roll Barrack. No. 24 Regn. No. 87916 of 1957-58, Rastraguru 


Surendranath College. 
Pornima Majumdar, Roll Barrack? F. No. 31, Rezn. No. Rastraguru Surendranath 
- College. 
Anita Bandy: paihyay, Roll Barrack, F. xo. 5@ Regn. No. 85054 of 1957-58, 
Rastrsguru Surendranath College ° 
Pradiptakumar Pradhan, Roll Kalim. Ext No. 2, Regn. No. 29800 of 1955-56. 
Maya Dasgupta, Roll Ser. E. No. 38, Regn. 29461 of 4957-58, Serampore College. 
Maitrayi Gangopadhyay, Roll Ser. F, No. 39, Regn. No. Serampore College. 
Gita Mukhopadhyay, Roll Ser. F.N. No. 4., Regn. No. 9053 of 1955-56, Non- 
Coileglate Student. ° 2 


(ii) he examination of 1959 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 


ae Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 582, Regr. No. 18893 of 1956-57, Bangabasi 
ege. 


. Samir Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 865, Regn. 8477 of 1959-59, Dum-Dom 


Motijheel College. : 

Riian Do, Roll Cal. No. 895, Regn. No. 28848 of 1956-57, Dum-Dum Motijheel 

. College. 

Saradindu Pal, Roll Cal. No. 1582, Regn. No. 87190 of 1958-59, Brahmana®da 
Kesabchandra College. . 

Nagendranath Dattabanik, Roll Cal. No. 2758, Regn. No. 1321 of 1958-59, 
Maharaja M. C. College. 

Niranjan Bardhan, Roll Cal. No. 2883, Regn. Ne. 17912 of 1957-58, Mahara‘a 

” M. C. College. ‘ 

Sukbaranjan Das, Roll Cal. No. 3116, Regn. No. 4815 of 1958-59, Asutosh College 
of Commerce. 

Binayendrabbushan Dasgupta, Roll Cal No. 8119, Regn. No, 4821 of 1958-59, 
Asutosh College of Commerce. 

Amarendranath Bandyopsdhysy, Roll Cal. No 3249 Regn. No, 5456 of 1958-59, 
Sarendranath College of Commerce, $ 

Haripada Das, Roll Cal. No. 8443, Regn. No. 5727 of 1958-59, Surendranath 
College of Commerce. J 

Subalchandra Datts, Roll Cal. No. 5482, Regn. No. 5784 of 1958-59, Surendranath 
College of Commerce. 

Mahadeb Sinharay, Roll Cal. No. 3573, Regn. No, 21961 of 1957-58, Surendranath 
College of Commerce. ; 

Harendranath Halder, Roll Cal. No. 8511, Regn. No. 5928 of 1958-59, Surendra- 
nath College of Commerce. 


» Sunilkumar Chakravarti, I, Roll Cal. No. 2637, Regn. No. 17702 ef 1957-58, 


Surendranath College of Commerce, 

Tridibsankar Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 3654, Fegn. No, 6187 of 1958-59, Surendranath 
College of Commerce. 

Satyaranjan Guhathakurta, Roli Cal. No. 8883, Regn. No. 5921 of 1958-59, 
Surendranath College of Commerce. 

Rabindranath Basu, Roll Cal. No. 4237, Regn. No. 24636 of 1957-58, Surendranath 

ollege. ° 

Supriyakumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No, 4526, Regn. No. 9209 of 1936-87 
Vidyasagar College. Commerce Department. 

Nimaichand Biswas, I, Roll Cal. No. 4597, Regn. No, 18018 of 1957-58, Vidyasagar 
College, Commerce Department. 

Anilbaran Gangopadhyay, Roll Cul. No, 4749, Regn. No. 28998 of 1957-58, Cit 
College, Commerce Department. í y 


~ 


[ 
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Jai Govind Goel. Roll Cal. No. 5210, Regn. No, 24036 of 1957-58, City College. 
Commerce Department. 

Subhashchandra Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 6021, Regn. No. 24237 of 1556-57, 
City Colloge, South Calcutta Branch. - 

Taraknath Chandra, Roll Cal. No. 6182, Regn. No. 20342 of 1956-57, City College, 
Commerce Department. iene 


Bireswar Majumdar, Roil Cal. No. 6966, Regn. No. 2485% of 1956-57, Vidyasigar 
College. : 
Sailendranath Acharyya, Roll Cal. No. 7469, Regn. No. 11184 of 1958-59 Banga-, 
basi College, Commerce Dzpartment. i : > bd 
Sunilkumar Banik, Roli Cal. No. 7770 Regn. No 2424) of 956-57, Charuchandre 
College. 
Susilkumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. Ext. Nd. 229, Regn. No. 7114 of 1919-50. 
Amivabikas Mitra, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 289° Regn. No. 34709 of 1958-59. 
Auilkumar De, Roll Cal. Ezt. No. 293 Regn. No. 3207 of 1954 55. 
Himansukumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. Ext; Ng. 505, Regn. No. 11718 of 1958-59. 
Jibankumar Mitra, Roll Cal. Ext. No, 851, Regn. No. 9372 of 1951 52. ` 
Anupamkumar Das, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 1545, Regn. No. 24321 of 1956 57. 
Rasbihari Ghosh, Roll Cal. Ext. Noe 1635, Regn. No. 2029 of 1955-56. 
Parimalchandra Biswas, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 1789, Regn. No. 11615 of 1948-49. 
Kamalbandhu Raychandlsuri, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 2674, Regn. No, 19489 of 1946-47. 
Jagatbandhu De, RON Gal. Ext. Na, 2688, Regn..No. 15681 of 1957-58. 
Raghunath Pramanik, Roll Cal. Est. No. 2985, Regn. No. 17206 of 1957-88, 
Anilkumar Ray, Rol! Cal. Ext. No. 3082, Regn. Nu. 1/526 of 19 57-58. 
Sunitkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal Ext. No. 3397, Regu. Nog 32370 of 1958-59. 
Asokkumar Majumdar, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 3489, Regn. No. 9014 of 1957-58. 
Samirranjan Dattachaudhuri, Roll Cal. Ext. Ne. 8749, Regn. No #24086 of 1955-56. 
Sitalchandra Sil, Roll Cal, Ext. No. 8895, Regn. No. 138546 of 1953-54, 
Subodhkumar Datta, Roll Cal, N. No. 177, Regn. No. 22860 of 1954-55, Non- 
Collegiate, Surendranath College of Commerce. 
Sandhya Maitra, Roll Cal. F. No. 1997, Regn. No. 30639 of 1957-58, Asutosh 
College for Women. 


Srila Sarkar, Roll Cal. F, No. 8056, Regu. No. 2857 of 2958-59, Muralidhar 
Girls’ College. 

Bimalkanti Pal, Roll. Agar. No. 48, Regn. No. 12803 of 1957-58, Maharaja™B.oe 
B. College. Agartala. 7 


Nabendu Nag, Roll Agar. No. 209, Regn. No. 19275 of 1957-58, Maharaja B.B. 
College, Agartala. .« 


Lalitmohan Manna, Roll. Aram. No. 60, Regn. No. 15126 of 1958-59, Netaji 
Mahavidyalaya, Arambagh,. ` 

Balaichandra Das, Roll Aram. No. 89, Regn. No. 15058 of 1958-59, Notaji 
Mahavidyalaya, Arambagh. > 

Paresnath Mandal, Roll Aram. No. 92, Regn. No. 15114 of 1958-59, Netaji 
Matavidyalaya, Arambagh. 

Chittaranjan Kar, Roll Asin. No, 11, Kegn. No. 82430 of 1957-58, Trivenidevi 
Bhalotia College, Ranigani. 

Ganga Prasad, Roll Asan, No. 112, Regn. No, 1798 of 1958-39, Banwarilal 
Bhalotia College, Asansol. 

Basudeb Goswami, Roll Asan. No. 148, Regn, No. 29841 of 1955-57, Banwarilal 
Bhalotia College, Asansol. 

Sibchandra Karmakar, Roll Asan. Ext. No. 27, Regn. No. 35592 of 1958-59. 

Amaleskumar Majumdar, Roll Asan Ext. No. 45, Regn.~No. 1986 of 1949-50, 

Nanigopal Mukhuti. Roll Asan. Ext. No. 109, Regn. No. 1687 of 1956-57. 

Arunkania Goswami, Roll Balur, No. 89, Regn, No, 16999 of 1953-59, Balurghat 
College. 

Bipinbihari Chanda, Roll Barrack, Ext. No 88, Regn. No. 35600 of 1958-59. 

Anima Pal, Roll Barrack. F. Ns. 80, Regn. No, 85133 of 1957-58, Rastraguru 
Surendranath College. 

Anima Bandyopadhyay. Roll Barrack. F. No. 55, Regn. No. 35058 of 1957-58, 
Rastragurv Surendranath College. 

Ranajitkumar Das, Roll Basir. No. £6. Regn. No. 18756 of 1258-59, Basirhat 
College. 


ue Abul Kalam, Roll Basir. No. 18 Regn. No. 34225 of 198-59, Basirhat 
ollege. 


eee Mistri, Roll Basir. No. 120, Regn. No. 18854 of 1958-59, Basirhat 
College. 


a Das, Roll Basir. No. 132, Regn. No. 18759 of 1958-59. Baeirbat 
College, 


Kalipada Barman, Roil Basir. No. 136, Regn. No. 84201 of 1958-59, Basirhal 
Colleges o 
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Anathkumar Ghosh, Roll Bishnu, N. No. 4, Regn No. 2144 of 1956-57, Non- 
Collegiate, Bishuupur Ramananda College, 
Ajitkumar Chaudhuri, Roll Bol. Ext. No. 29, Regn. No. 9256 1950-51. 
Piadyotkumar Ghosh, Roll Bur. No. 68, Regn. No. 8016 of 1958-59, Burdwan 
Raj College 
Sunilkumar Laba, Rell Bur. No, 124, Regn. No. 8277 of 1958-59, Burdwan 
Raj College, 
Bukdeb Rakebit, Roll Bur No, £72, Regn. No. 3378 of 1958 59. Burdwan Raj 
ollege. 
AgimkumarRay. II Roll Bor. No. 281, Regn. No, 26472 of 1956-57. Burdwan 
Raj College. 
Kalyankumar Ghosh, Roll Bur. No. 252. Regn. No. 3021 of 1958-59, Burdwan 
Raj Collefe. 
Santoshkumar Goswami, Rolf Bur. Ext. No. 68. Regn. No. 13465 of 1955-56. 
Sudbansukiran Laha. Roll Bur, Ext, No. 144, Ragn. No. 26399 of 1956-57. 
ee Pal, Roll Cont. No. 288, Regn. No. 21099 of 1956.57. Contai P. K. 
ollege 
Raves onshanare Pal, Roll Din. No. 47, Regn. No. 1884 of 1958-59, Dinhata 
ollege 
Mahiuddin Ahmed, Roll Din. Ext. No. 2l, Rega. No. 10280 of 1957-58. 


` Kanailal Manna, Roll Garb. No. 20, Regn? Ng 25963 of 1956 57, Garhbeta 


College. 
“Oise Mandal, Roll Gach. No. “10, Rega. No. 85854 of 1957-58, Garhbeta 
016g? 
Dhirendienath Mahata, Roll Garh. “No. ar. Regn. °No. 853874 of 1957 58, 
Garhbeta College. 
ae Mandal, Roll Garh, No 84, Regn. No. 35360 of 1957-58, Garbbeta 
ollege 
Ankdicharen Das, Roll Garh. Ext. No. 11, Regn No. 25916 of 1956-57. 
Satyasadhan Chakrabarti, Roll Garh. Ext. No. 30, Regn. No. 27790 of 1956-59. 
Hemendralal Kundu, Roll Hab. No. 10, Regn. No. 22958 of 1957-58, Habra 
Sree Orpitanya College, 
fiwar Sadhak, Roll Hab. No. 27, Regn. Ne. 22961 of 1957-58, Harba 
Sree Chaitanya Qollege. 
Md. Abdus Samad, Roll Hab Ext. No. 42, Reen. No. 18232 of 1949-50. 
Biswanath Bhattacharyya, Roll Jal. No. 123, Regn. No. 32813 of 1957 58, are 
paiguri A. ©. College. 
eae ese Sarkar, Roll Jal. No. 161, Regn. No% 33041 of 1957-58, Jalpaiguri 
A ollege. 
Ramabtar Agarwala, Roll Jal, No. 175, Regn. No. 82777 of 1957-58, Jalpaiguri 
A. ©. College. - 
Santoshkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Jal. Ext. No. 38, Regn. No. 
Harun-al-Rasid, Roll Jangi. No. 161, Regn No. 87242 of 1957-58, Jangipur 
College. 
Manisranjan Biswas, Roll Jhar No. 7, Regn. No. 10004 of 1953-59, Jhargram 
Raj College. 
Kumgrshamsher Dikshit, Roll Kalim, No. 13, Regn. No. 6918 of 1955-56, S. U. 
M. College, Kalimpong. 
Lacchimi Devi Darnal, Roll Kalim. F. No. 7, Regn. No. 5645 of 1956-57, S. U. M. 
College, Kalimpong. 
Sharda Devi Sharma, Roll Kalim, F. No. 8, Regn. No. 5671 of 1956-57, 8. U. M. 
College, Kalimpong. 
Lakshminarayan Chakrabarli, Roll Kandi. Ext, No. 10, Regn. No. 5865 of 
1955-56. ' 


Debaprasad Mallik, Roll Kharag. No. 13, Regn. No. 18647 of 1957-58, Kharagpur. 


College. 

Sailendrakrishna Mitra, Roll. Kharag. Et, Xo. 77, Regn. No. 10788 of 1958-59. 
Birendrakumar Majumdar, Roll Kri. No. 100, Regn. No. 81004 of 1956-57, 
Krishnagar College. 

Bhabananda Bhaumik, Roll Mabi No. 198, Regn. No. 11536 of 1955-56, 
Mahisadal College. 

Arunchandra Kumar, Roll Mal, Ext. Ne. 20, Regn. No. 21945 of 1951-55, 

Sk. Mahammad Jinnah, Roll Mal. Ext. No. 44, Regn. No. 31840 of 1957-58. 
Jnanendranath Deb, Roll Mid. EXt. No. 21, Regn. No. 28906 cf 1954-55. 

Brajakanta Chakrabarti, Roll Naba. No. 15, Regn. No. 102448 of 1958-59, Naba- 
dwip Vidyasagar College. 

Satyaranjan Saha, Roll Naba. No, 77, Iregn. No. 10451 of 1958-59, Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. 

Prasantakumar Chaudhuri, Roll Naba. No. 99, Regn. No. 14904 of 1957-58, 
Nabadwip Vidyasagar College. 

Sankarpada Das, Roll Naba, No, 187, Eegn, No. 10278 of 1988- 59, “Nabadwip 


Vidyasagar College. ™ 


nw 
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Pinpkunar Chakrabarti, Roll Naba. No. 144, Regn. No. 20046 of 1958-59, Kalna 

ollege. 

Arunchanira Das, Roll Nai. No. 48, Rega. No. 6704 of 1958-59, Naihati Rishi 
Bankimchandra Coilege. 

Bhabaniprasad Biswas, Roll Nai. No. 71,7 Regn. No. 30877 of 1958-59, Rishi 
Bankimchandra College. r 

Pulaknath Lahiri. Roll Nai. No. 112, Regn. No. _ Rishi Bankim- 
chandra College. 

Manindranath Kundu, Roll Nai. No. 192, Regn. No. 30395 of 4953-59, Rishi 
Bankimchandra College. 

Ishar Ali Mondal, Roll Nai. No 216, Regn. ae 6549 of 1958. 59, Rishi Bank‘m- 
chandra College. 

Surilkumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Nai. No. 264, Regn. No. "28 of 1957-58, Rishi 
Bankimehandra College ` 

Basantakumar Pal, Roll Nai. “o 271, Regn. No. 16768 of 1957-58, Rishi Bankim- 
chardva College. 

Susanta Bandyopadhyay, Roll Nai. No. 314, Regn. No. 2316 of 1953-59, Rishi 
Bankimchandra College. 

Parimalchandra Biswas, Roll Nai. No. 408, Regn. No. 23419 of 1957-58, Rishi 
Bankimchandra College. 

Anantekomar Maaj, Roll Nai, No. 415, Regn. No. 11873 of 1957-58, Rishi 
Bankimebandra Callege. 

Gaurchandra Datta, Roll Ngi. No. 451, Regn. No. 226 of 1957-58, Rishi Bankim- 
chandra College. 

Debendranath Mallik, Roll Nai. No. 471, Regn. No. 28184 of 1956 57, Rishi 
Bankimchandra College. ° 

Pradipkumar Sen, Rol) Nai. No 574, Regn. No. 2563 of 1988.58, Rihi Bankim- 
chandra College. 

Dipankar Maitra, Roll Nai. Ext. No. 48, Reg. No 82674 cf 1957 58. 

“haroa De 2bbarman, Roll Ser, F. No, 65, Regn. No, 29434 of 1957 58, Serampore 

ollege. 

Maham yı Bandyopadhyay, Roll Ser. F. N. No. 43, Regn.eNo. 28292 of 1958-59, 
Non-Collegiate Student. 

Rabindranath Das, Roll Tam. No. 38, Regn. No. 338 af 1958- 59, Tamrgjiptg. 
Mahavidyalaya. 

Pradyotkumar Jani, Roll Tam. No. 49, Regn. No, 31591 of 1986. 57, Tamralipta 
Mahavidyalaya. 

Bidhubhushan Samanta, Roll Ulu. N. No. 17, Regn. No. 12561 of 1948-49, Non- 
Collegiate Sti.dent. 

Prabhaschandra Mandal, Roil Ulu. Ext. No. 34, Regn: No. 22378 of 1955- 55, 

Chiraranian Datta, Roll Uttar. Ext, No. 26, Regn. No: 30128 of 1956-57. 


The examination of 1959 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 


debarred from appearing ab any examination of this University in 1960 :— 


1. 


Bhanulal Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 4001, Regn. No. 860 of 1957- m ` Surendranath 
College of Commerce. 

Manu Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. F. No. 335, Regn. No. 28114 at 1957-58, De: h- 
bandhu College. 

Anjali Mitra, Roll Cal F. No. 2480, Rega. No. 20587 of 1957-58, Scottish Church 
College. : 

Bidyutkumar Dharsarma, Roll Nai, No. 465, Regn. 1'0, 11827 of 1957-58, Rishi 
Bankimchandra College. 

Prahalad Babety, Roll Nai, No 527, Regn. No. 17361 of "1987. 58; Rısbi Bankim- 
chandra College. 


(iv) The examination of 1959 of the follo ving candidate is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any examination of this University in 1960 ani 1961 :— 


1. Bishnuprasad Gurung, Roll Dar. Ext. No. 29. Rega. No, 10183 of 1956-57. 


es 
I.Sc. Hramination, 1959, 
e 


G) The following candidates are cxoneraied from the charge of breach of discipline :— 


1, 
2. 
3. 


Ajanta Mandal, Roll Cal. F. No. 511, Regn. No. 27250 of 1956-57, Vidyasagar 
College, Women’s Section. 

Jayati Mitra, Roll Ga’. F. No. 512, Regn. No. 27255 of 1856-57, Vidyasigar Col- 
lege, Women’s Section. 

Gurucharan Singh, Rll Gal. N. No. WAL, Regn. No. 2175 of 1953 53, Non collegiate 
Student, St. Xavier’s College. r 


= 
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Anilkumar Mittn, Roll Cal. N. No. 159, Regn, No. 2160 of 1958-39, Non-collegiate 
Student, St. Xavier's College, 

Tusharkanti Ghosh, Roll How. No. 245, Regn, No. 30609 of 1956-57, Narasinha 
Duit College. 

Gopalchaudra en, Roll Kat. No. 44, Regn. No. 10089 of 1956 57, Katwa Col- 
ege. 


The examination of 1959 of the following candida‘es is cancelled :— 
. e ~ 

Satipragad Karmakar, Roli Cal. No. 28, Regn. No. 18475 of 1956-57, Bangabasi 

cllege. e . ° - 

Mukul Datta, Roll Cal. No. 5%, Regn No. 17440 of 1957-59, Bangabasi College. 

Sibabrata Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 86, Regn No. 4020 of 1937-58, Banguhasi Col- 
lege. e 

Azharul Islam, Roll Cal. No. 883, Regn. No 8495 of 1958-59, Bangabasi College. 

Ajitkumar Pal, Roll Cal. No. 874, Regn. No, 93E2 of 1958-59, Bangabasi College. 

heey Basu, Roll Cal. No.el413, Regr, No. 3932 of 1957.58, Bangabasi 

ollege. : 

Pitambar Lal Aggarwal. Roll Cal. No. 2488, Récn. Yo. 34901 of 1957-58, Banga- 
basi College. ` e 

Priyabrata Kar, Roll Cal. No. 2529, Regn. No. 3617 of 1957-58, Asutosh College. 

Tarakeswar Datta, Roll Cal. No. 2747, Rega. No. 13619 of 1958 59, City College. 

Gobindalal Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. So. 2748, Regn. Wo 83934 of 1957-58, City 
Collegé. | ; 

Durgadgs Basu, Roil Cul.eNo. 2797. Regn. No. 87855 of 1957-58, City College . 

Susilkumar Pollay, Roll Cal. No. 2978. Regn. No 13001 of 1958-59, City College. 

Dilspkumar Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 8052, Regn. No. City College. 

Raj Narayan Kumar, Roll Cal. No. 3169, Regn. No. 20168 of 1956 57, City Col- 
lege. 

Aminul Hoque, Roll Cal. No. 3285, Regn. No. 262! of 1956-57, City College. 

Stibaskuntar Saha, Roll Cal. No. 3292, Regn. N>. 34098 of 1957-58. City College. 

Bachaspati Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal No. 8824, Regn. „No. 16071 of 1958-59 R. G. 
Kar Medica! College. 


T Dikpk@mar Das, Roll Cal. No. 8868, Regn. Mo. 18886 of 1958-59, Dinabandhu 


Andrews College. e 

Dipakkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 4265. Regn. No. 11442 of 1958-59, Maha- 
raja M. ©. College. i 

Pranabkumar De, Roll Cal. No. 4884, Regn. No. 11528 of 1958-59, Maharaja 
M. Ce College. * 

Subalkrishna Pal, Roll Cal, No. 4458, Regn, No. 11659 of 1958-59, Maharaja M. ©. 


College. 
Sudbansukumar Mandal, Roll Cal. No, 4492, Regn. No. 11606 of 1958-59, Maha- 


raja M. C. College. 
Sibajyoti Chaudhuri. Roll Cal. No. 4637, Regn. No. 1814 of 1958-59, Maharaja 


M. C. College. 

Amitabha Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 4678, Regn. No 706 of 1958-59, Charuchandra Col- 
lege. 

Dulalkanti Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 4991, Regn. Mo. 18723 of 1956 57. Surendranath 


College. 
Arunkanti Basu, Roll Cal. No 6120, Regu. No. 3908 of 1957-58, Surendranath 


College. 
Jalaruha Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No, 5395, Regn. No. 24815 of 1957-58, 


Surendranath College. 
Sunilbaran Poddar, Roll Cal. No. 5654, Regn. No. 1402 of 1958-59, Surendranath 


College. 
Amal Sengupta, Roll Cal. No. 5849, Regn, No. 2942 of 195859, Surendranath 


College. 

Mohammad Zabur Ahsan Quadry, Roll Cal. No. 6214, Regn, No, 25877 of 1957-58 
Surendranath College. 

Dhirendrakumar Nath, Roll Cal. No. 6239, Regn. No. Vidyasagar College. 

Alokkumar De, Roll Cal, No, 6385, Regn. Ne. 35620 of 1957-58, Vidyasagar Col- 
lege. ° 

Ranajitkumar Gupta, Roll Cal. No. 6603, Regn. No. 18470 of 1955-56, Vidyasagar 
College. 

Rajkumar Barman, Roll Cal, No. 6792, Regn No. 16124 of 1957-58, Vidyasagar 
College. 

Asimkumar Maiti, Roll Cal. No. 6809, Regn. No. 6917 of 1957-58. Vidyasagar 
College, 

Kamalkumar De, Roll Cal. Xo. 6845, Regn. No. 10851 of 1957-58, Vidyasagar 
College. ; 

s 


1959] 
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a Niyogi, Roll Cal. No. 7675, Regn. No. 34747 of 1958-59, Vidyasagar 
ollege 
Tashan Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 8128, Regn. No. 9033 of 1958- 59, Bangabasi 
ollege 
y Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 8458, Regn. No. 30052 of 1957-58, City 
ollege. 
Arantcias Das, I, Roll Cal. No. 8564, Regw. No. 10738 of 1958-59, Asutosh 
ollege 
Pranehimer Basu, II. Roll Cal. No. 8818. Regn. No.. 5627 of 1957-58, Asutosh 
ollege 
Syamalendn Baksi, Roll. Cal. No. 9872, Regn. No. 10522eef 1958-597 Asutosh 
ollege 
Milankumar Kanungo, Roll Cal. No. 9386, Regne No. 7978 of 1956- Sli Surendra- 
nath College. 
Jaminiranjap Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 9417, Rega. No. 28889 of 1956-57, Dale Dum 
Motijheel College. 
Nilratan Samajpati, Roll Cal. No. 9418, Regs, No. 981 of 1956-1957, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College ` 
Ranendrakumarfasu, Roll Cal. No. 9919, Regn. No. 36201 of 1958-59. Vijaygarh 
Jyotish Ray College. 
Sudhansu Dhar. Roll Cal. No. 9622, Regn. No, Viiaygarh Jyotish Ray College. 
ve Sengupta, Ko Cal. F. No. 85, Regn. No 20683 of 1957-58, Bethune 
ollege, 
Ainul Haque Khan, Roll Caj. N. No. 17, Regn. No, 15069 of 1955-56, Non- 
Collegiate Studemt, Bangabasi College. 
Ashar Lall Sah, Roll Cal. N. No. 19, Regn. No, 24181 of 1953-56, Non- 
Collegiate Student, Bangabasi College. 
Subhabrata Datta, Roll Cal. N. No. 74. Regn. No, 1948, “of ®1955- 56, Non- 
Collegiate Student, Charuchandra College. 
Sudhirranjan Majumdar, Roll Cal. N. No. 395, Regn. No. 19147%f 1955- 56, 
Non-Collegiate Student, Charuchandra College, 
Mihirkumar Banerjee, Roll Cal N. No. 897, Regn, No. 18729 of 1957-58, Non- 
Collegiate Student, Charuchandra Col'ege. 
Durgesmokan Dekarmakar, R Roll Cal. N. No. 410. Regn. No. 4424 of 1934-35, 
Non-Collegiate Stident, Bangabasi College. 
Rabindranath Sur, Roll Cal. N. No. 488, Regn, No. 31967 ‘of 1056.57, Nan. 
Collegiate Student. Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray College, 
Ate Das, Koll Gal. Sp. No. 85, Regn, No. 19793, of 1952-58, Vidyasagar 
ollege 
Shaik Morshed Ali, Roll Amta No.1 Regn No. 8194 of 1956-57, Amta Ram. 
saday College. 
Santirain Samanta, Roll Amta, No, 38, Regn. No, 8185 of 1956-57, Amta 
Ramsaday College. 
Sanjaykumar Paral, Roll Amta, No. 39, Regn. No, 26823 of 1957-58, Amta 
Ramsaday College. 
Nabskumar Seth. Rolf Amta. No. 74, Regn. No. 26862 of 1957-58, Amta Ram 
saday College. 
Sunilkumar Ghosh, Roll Amta No. 76, Regn. No. 327141 of 1957-58, Amta Ram- 


saday College. 
Rajkumar Dalmia, Roll Asan. No, 238, Regn. No. 17645, of 1957-58, B. B. 


College, Asansol. 
Sisirkumar Das, Roll Asan. No. 272, Regn No. 17642 of 1957-58, B. B. College, 


Asansol. 
Amarendrakumar Ray, Roll Balur. No. 1, Regn. No, 17050 of 1958-59, Balur- 


ghat College. 
Mibitkumay Sengupta, Roll Balur. No. 35, Regn. No. 21088 of 1957-58, Balurghat 


College. 
Sanatkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Bank. No. 51, Regn. 35982 of 1957-58, Bankura 


Christian College. 
Niteichandra Ghosh, Roll Ber. No. B6 Regn. No. 22236, of 1956-57, Berhampore 


K. N. College. 
Ramakante Biswas Rol! Ber. No. Jt, Regn. No. 14180 of 1957-58, Berhampore 


K. N. College. 
Debnareyan Nandi. Roll Bishnu. No, 94, Regn. No. 82471 of 1958-59, Bishnu- 


pur Remanande College. 
Kumardeb Mukhopadhyay, Roll. Bol. No. 82. Regn. No, 29289 of 1956-57, 


Bolpur College. 
Purnansusekbar Konar, Roll Bur. No. 144, Regn. No. 28391 af 1958-59, Burdwan 


Raj College. 
Bhimehandra Chakrabarti, Roll Bur. No. 188, Begs No. 8167 of 1958-59, 


Burdwan Raj College. 
rd 
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Nidithranjan Som, Roll Bur. No. 198, Regn. No. 3417 of 1958-59, Burdwan Rej 


College. 
Binaykumar Chattopadhyay. Roll Bur. No. 288, Regn. No. 18469 of 1957-58, 
‘Burdwan Raj College. 
Sanatkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Bur. No. 242, Regn. No. 15713 of 1955-56, 
Burdwan Raj College. 
Nitaichandra Mandal, Roll Bur. No. 261, Regn. No. 26420 of 1956-57, Burdwan 
Raj College. 
Satyanarayan Konar, Roll Bur. No. 317, Regr. No. 3947 of 1958-59, Burdwan 
Raj College. 
.Subodtehäħdra Das. Roll Bur. No. 385, Regn, No. 30752 of 1958-59. Burdwan 
Raj College. 
Manimohan Gangopadhyay, Roll Bur. No. 841, Regn. N». 28016 of 1956-57, 
Burdwan Raj College. é 
Susania kumar S Samanta, Roll Bur. No. 866, Regn. No. 26491 of 1956-57. Burdwan 
uj College 
Kaas Mandal, Roll Bur. N. No.5, Regn, No. 7867 of 1956-57, Non- 
Col'egiate Student, Burdwan Raj College. 
Nabakumar Hajra, Roli Bur. N. Ne. 9, Ragn. No. 5181 of 1957-58, Non-Collegiate 
Student, Burdwan Raj College, 
Prahledchandia Pradhan, Roll Cont. No. 46, Reg gpNo. 21481 of 1958-59, Contai 
P. K. College. 
Pareschandra Sasmal, Roll Cont. "No 70, Tegn. No. 21495 of 1958-59, Contai 
P.K College. 
Paritosh Bagchi, Roll Coo. No. 9.” Regn. No. 21226 of 1956-57. Cooch-Behar 
Victo®e College. - 
Bure Ghosh, Roll Garh. No. 8, Regn No. 85334 of 1957-58, Garhbeta 
ollege 
Bode yeaa Ghosh, Roll Garh. No. 37, Regn No. 85332 of 1957-58, Garhbeta 
ollege 
Kehudiram Bandyopadhyay, Roll Garh. N. N>. 3, Regn. No. 2901 of 1954- 55, 
Garhbeta Ccllege. 
Krishnaraénjan Datta, Roll Hab. No. 24, Begn. No. 28592 of 1958-59, Sree 
Chaitanya College, Habra. - 
Dilipkumar Basu, Roll Hab. N. No, 4, Regn, No. 2792? of 1955-56, Sree Chaitanya 
-Coffege, Habra. 
Syamalkanti Basu, Roll Hab. N. No. 18, Regn No 26547 of 1956-57, Sree 
Chaitanya College. Habra. 
Jatischandra Bej, Roll How. No. 246, Regn No. 30486 of 1956-57, Howrah 
Narasinha Dutt College 
Prabbatkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll How. No. 356, Regn. No. 1979 of 1957-58, 
Howrah Narasinha Datta College 
Nandadulal Basu, Roll Ita. No. 84, Regn. No 25897 of 1955-56, Bejoy Narayan 
Mahavidyasaya, Ttachuna. 
eee Saha, Roll Jal. No 57, Regn. Ne. 28690 of 1956-57, Jalpaiguri A.C. 
ollege 
Amales Datta, Roll Jal. No. 58, Regn. Ne. 18453 of 1957-58, Jalpaiguri A. C. 
College. 
Alokmohan Ray, Roll Jal, No. 121, Regn. No. 22852 of 1957-58, Jalpaiguri A.C. 
College. 
Dipakkumar Raychaudburi, Roll Jal. No, 168, Regn. No. 168, Regn. No. 33097 
of 1957-58, Jalpaiguri A. C. College. 
Mohammad Skahjahan Biswas, Rol: Jangi. No. 10, Rego. No. 37275 of 1957-58 
Jangipur College. 
Dilipkumar. Majumdar, Roll Kharag. No, 1-3, Regn. No. 86276 of 1958-59, 
Kharagpur College. 
Sudbirranjan Pal, Roll Kri. No. 12, Regn. No. 31032 of 1957-58, Krishnagar 
College. 
Rabin lrakumar Ray, Roll Kri. No 14 Regn. No. 31043 of 1957-58, Krishnagar 
College. 
Santoshkumar Banik, Roll Kri. No. 96, Regn. No. 30893 of 1957-58, Krishnagar 
College. . 
Dilipkumar Das, Roll Mal, No. 16, Regn: No. 2031 of 1958-59, Malda College. 
a Nag, Roll Mid. Nop 49, Regn. No, 97918 of 1986-57, Midnapore 
ollege 
Haripada Raychaudhuri, Roll Naba. No. 165, Regu. No. 23185 of 1957-58, Naba- 
dwip Vidyasagar College. 
Asokkumar Ghosh, Roll Naba. No. 168, Regu. No. 10329 of 1958- 59, Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College 


Karunamay Ray, Roll Nai. No. 195, Regn No. 795 of 1956-57, Rishi Bankim- 


chandra College. á 
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Bishnupada Mandal, Roll Nai. N. No. 3, Regn. No. 2538C9 of 1955-56, Non- 
Collegiate Student, Rishi Bankimchandra College. 

Bidhubhushan Mukhopadhyay, Roll Rana. N. 25, Regn. No. 627 of 1957-68, 
Ranaghat College. 

Parimalkumar Pal, Roll Sili. No. 52, Rega. No. 26843 of 1956-57, Siliguri College. 

Anilkumar Bhunia, Roll Tam. No. 6, Regn. No. 359° of 1958-59, Tamluk 
Mahavidyalaya. 

Subhaschandra Patra, Roll Tam. No. 111, “Regn. No. 25484 of 1956: 57, Tamralipta 
Mahavidyalaya 

Bhaskar Niyogi, Roll Uttar. No. 39, Regn. No. 7078 of 1958- By Bhja Peary Mohan 
College, Uttarpara. 

Binayraniar Maiti, Roll Uttar. No. 42, Regn, No. 7034 of 1258-59, Raja Peary 
Mohcn College, Uttarpara. 

Arunkemar Lahiri, Roll Uttar. No. 60, Regn. No, ` 85216 of 1958- 59, Raja Peary 
Mohan College, Uttarpara. 

Rathindranath Pal, Roll Uttar. No. 257, Regn. No. 8470 of 1956-57, Raja Peary 
Mohan College. 

Ramaprasad Chakravarti, Roll Uttar. Yo. 261, Regn. No. 6921 of 1958-59, Raja 
Peary Mohan College. 

Ramkansi Bandyopadhyay, Roll Kat. No 45, Regn. No. 31714 of 1958-59, Katwa 
ollege, . 


(iii) The examivation of 1959 of thé following candidates is cancelled and they are 


debarred from appearing at ay examination of this University in 1960 :— e 

1. Sinise Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1275, Regn. “No. 9299 of 1958-59, Banga- 
asi College. 

2. Be eel Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No, 2749, Regn. No. -13637 of 1988-59, City 

° ollege, 

3. Séinarkemne Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 8096, Regn. No. 25694 of 1956-57, City College. 

4. Gobindaprasad Majumdar, Roll Cal. No. 4801, Regn. No. 11608 of 1958-59, 
Maharaja M. © College. 

5. Nandakumar Chəattopadbyay, Roll Cal. No. 5118, Regn. No, 4118 of 1997-58; 
Surendranath College. 

6. Madanmohan Karar, Roll Amta. No, 87, Regn. No. 8119 of 1956-57, “Anita Ram- 

o saday College. 

7. Surya Narayan Pandey, Roll 4san. No. 323, Regn. No. B B. College, Agsansol. 

8, Manikeswar Mukhopadhyay Roll Asan. No. 324, Regu. No: 16428 of 1954-55, 
B.B. College, Asansol. ` 

9. Arabinda Dasgupta, Roll Coo. No. 74, Regn. No. 28607 of 1958-59, Cooch-Behar 
Victoria College. 

10. Sankarananda Sarkar, Roll Kri. No. 6, Regn. No. 31069 of 1957-58, Krishnagar 
College. 

11. Dilipkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Kri No. 10, Regn. No. 81014 of 1957- 58, Krish- 

= nagar College. 


Narayancha.dra Sarkar, Roll Kri. No. 78, Regn, No. Krishnagar College. 


(iii) The examination of 1959 of the following candidate is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any examination of this University in 1960 and 1961 ;— 


1 
College. 


Basudeb Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 7698, Regn. 34141 of 1957-58, Vitai 


The candidates appearing from your college may kindly be informed of the orders in 
respect of him/her/them. 

The decision in respect of the candidates whose rol] numbers are given below will be 
communicated later on: 


I. Sc, Examination, 1959. 


Roll Cal. Nos, 970, 971, 3190, 3874, 3387, 3484, 4074, 4307, 6055, 6454, 6955, 6959, 
‘6961 and 8118. 


N. ©. Roy, 
Controller of Examinations 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification. 


‘It is hereby notified that Sri Bholanath Chakrabarti (University Registration No. 
10681 of 1950-51), Son of Sj. Rebatimohan Chakrabarti, 9 Talpukur Road, Calcusta—10. 


i 
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a former student of Nilratan Sircar Medical College, Calcutta, has been debarred perma- 
nently from appearing in any other examination cf the Calcutta University and from 
obtaining any other degree, dipicma, certificate or distinztion in this University. 


` N. ©. Roy, 


R Controller of Examinations 


= CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notice 


M.A. Examination in Engiish for 1960. 


Alternative’text for Paper VA (2nd half) 


“Browning Men and Women’’ edited by Hadow (O.U.P.) has been selected as an 
alternative text for Paper VA (2nd Half) of the M.A. Examination in English for 1960 to 
*Young’s Selections from Browning” (neb at present on the market).—Vide Proceedings of 
the Board of Post Graduate Studies in English dated 22th July, 1959, 


° £ C. Roycbaudhury, 
Secretary, University College of Arts and Commerce. 
? 


OFFICE OF TRE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA, CUTTACK—1. 


. Notification. 


No. C 294 (11)/Annua! 1959. 
In accordatice with Regulations 14 and 16 of Chapler X of the Board’s Regulations, 


the following candidates who took recourse to unfaiz means, at the Annual High School 
Ctrtificale Examination, 1959, are penalised as noted against each. 


= Name and address. Rel Instituticn e Penalty imposed. z 


1 Bipin Bihari Deb Goswami 1519 Rairangpur Eigh Result of the Annual High 


S/o Sri Ganesh Prasad School. School Certificate Examination, 
Deb Goswami, At/P.O. 1959, is cancelled and heis de- 
Rairangpur, Dist. barred from appearing at any 
Mayurbhanj, examination of the Board prior 


to the Annual High School 
Certificate Examination, 1961. 


2 Harish Chandra Pratihari 1595 Kushalda Eigh Result of the Annual High 


S/o Sri Apratichandra School. School Certificate Examination, 
Pratihari, Vill-Rajaloka 1959, is cancelled. 
P.O. Rajaloka, Dist. 
Mayurbhanj, 
3 Suren Chandra Parida S/o 1599 Kushalda Eigh Do, 
Sri Paramanands School. 


Parida, Vill-Agria P.O. 
Betnoti, Diet. Mayur- 


bhanj. 

4 Bhbikari Charan Garnaik 4443 Chhendipade High Result of the Annual High 
8/o Sri Purrandare Gar- School. Schooi Certificate Examination, 
peik, Vill-Pedapara, 1959, is cancelled and he is 
P.O. Chhendipada Dist. š debarred from appearing at any 
Dhenkanal- examination of the Board prior 


e to the Annual High School 
Certificate Hxamination, 1960. 


5 Jayakrishna Bai S/o Sada- 4457 Juvaraj High Result of the Annual High School 


nanda Bai At-Talcher School, Taleter. Certificate Examination, 1989, 
Town Baul Chhack P.O. is cancelled and heis debarred. 
Talcher. Dist, Dhenka- from appearing at any Exami- 
nal- nation of the Board prior to the 


Supplementary High School 
> Certificate Examination, 19607 
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6 Gopalchardra Mahapatra, 6419 Private (Under Resuit of the Annual High School 


S/o Sri Wakshmidhar Regulation 8, Certificate Examination, 1959. 
Mahapatra At-Khetra- Chapter X). is cancelled and he is debarred 
pal, P.O. Kantigaria, from appearing at any exami- 
Diet. Cuttack. pation of the Board prior to the 


Annual High School Certificate 
Examination 1960. 


7 Sahadeb Das, S/o Sri 6481 Hingula High, Result of the Annual High 


Danei Das, Vill. Bara- Shool Shankchilla. School Certificate, Examina- 
tmana. P.O. Barundai. tion, 1989 is cancelled and 
Dist. Cuttack. be is debarred from appear- 
: . ing at any examination of the 
. Board prior to tbe Supple- 
mentary High School Certi- 

. ficate Examination, 1960, 
8 Ramnath Satapathy, S/o 6545 N.C. High School, Results of the Annual High 
Sri Bholanath Sata Jaipur Road. School Certificate Examina- 
pathy Vill Sulia Sasan e tion, 1959, is cancelled and 


P. O. Kalan,. P.S. he is debarred from appear- 
Uhearainsala Cutting . ing at any examination of 
Dist. e the Board prior to the 
Annual High School Certi- 
. . ş 2 ficate Examinstion, 1961. 
9 Iswar Chandra Naik, S/o 6558 Private (Under ` e Do, 
Sri Gangadhar Naik, Regulation 3, ` 3 
Vil/P.0. Parbakota, Chapter X). ° e 
Dist. Cuttack. è . 
10. Girija Sankar Acharya, 8836 R. C. "School, Cut- Result of the Annual High School ° 
Sjo Sri Laxminarayan tack, Certificate Examination, 1959, 
Acharya, At Alame is cancelled and he is debarred 
chandbazar, Cuttack-2, . from appearing at any ezami- 


nation of the sie priar to the 
Supplementary igh Scho 
Certificate Haamine a 


11 Kunjabehari Pattanaik, 6063 Private (Under Results of the Annual High 


C/o Smt. Sita Mohanty’ Regulation 8, School Certificate Examina- 
Angarua Lane, Mati- Chapter X). tion. 1959, is cancelled. 
mandap Sahi, At/P.O. 
Puri. 
8, SAHU, 
Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE. 
Roorkee. ° 
No, Ex/2792/E-186/1959. Dated June 18, 1959. 
Notification 


The following students of the classes noted against each, have been found guilty of 
using unfairmeans at the Sessional examinations held in May 1959 :— 


1. Reoti Raman kastogi Roll No. 519 B.E. (Elect) 2nd year. 

2. Ravindra Kumar Narang Roll No. 425 B.E. (Mech) 2nd year 

8. Arjun Singh Roll No. 707 B.E. (Civil) 1st year. 

4, Ratan Gopal Misra Roll No. 824 B.E (Elect) lst year. 

2. Their examinations of 1959 have been cancelled. They are, however, allowed to 
repeat the courses in the session 1959-60 commencing from September 1, 1959, ‘ 


j (8. S. Sharma), 
e Registrar, 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


Proceedings of the Syndicate. 


No, S3-8215/59. Waltair, dated 14th May, 1959. 
Encl :—1 Statement. 
Sub :—Misconduct at University Examinations—March-April 1959. 
Read +— Syndicate Resolution dated 80th Aprile1959. 


° 
a 


| 
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l Order. 


The results of (i) K. Reoganadhababu candidate with Reg. No. 700 and (2 S. Sarvo- 
thama Reo candidate with Reg, No. 701, who have ben fozud guilty of resorting to unfair 


means at Engineering Examinations (B.E..I) held in March-April 1959 are cancelled and 
they are debarred from afpearing for any of the University Examinations for one year and 
permitted to appear for the University Examination: to be held in March 1960 or thereafter. 
They will not be permitted to join B.B. Part IT Class during the period of rustication. 
~~ ‘ wes oP (By Order). 
: e~ p (K. V. Gopalaswamy), 
Registrar. 


A ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Proceedings of the Syndicate. 


No. $8/3215/59. Waltair, dated 14sh May, 1959. 
Sub :—Misconduct at University Examinations—March-April 1959. 
Read :—Syndicate Resolution dated 80theApril, 1959 


Order. e 
S 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations held ine Ma:ch 1959 are cancelled and they 
are debarred from appearing for any of the Ustiversities Examivations for the periods noted 
against each, . . 

Centre in which 


e e 
S. eds Examina- Reg. ` the candidate Period of 
No. Name of candidate. tion. No. appeared for Rustication. 
a the exanination. ° 


1 P. Krishna Gandhi Matriculation 529 Gudivada College, Debarred for one your 
t. Gudivada. and permitted to ap- 

pear for the University 

Examinations to be 


oe ae held in March 1960 or 
i thereafter. ° 
2 ‘A. C. Penchala Reddi Do. 987 Hindu College Do. 
Guntur. 
8 M. Nagabhushanam Do. 1674 Hindu College Do. 
Masulipatam. 
4 8. Ramamma. Do. — 1700 Lo. Do. 
5 P. Penchalayya Do. 1884 S. S. N. College Do. 
Narasaraopet. 
6 Mohebulle Beigh Do. 2749 V. S. R. College The result of the candi- 
Tenali. date be cancelled and 
j permitted to appear for 


the University Exami- 
nations to be held in 
in September 1959 or 


thereafter. 
7 Y. Muralikrishna Do. 2751 Do. Debarred for one year 
ila] Prasad and permitted to ap- 


pear for the University 
Examination to he 
held in March 1960 or 


. thereafter. 
8 Paluru Sitaramayye Do. 2806 Do. Do. 
9 ‘A. V. S. Balapra- Do, 83107 5S.R.R. & OC. V.R. Do. 
sadarao Govt. College, 
` Vijayawada. 

10 A. Kameswari Devi Do. 3280 Do. Do. 

11 M. Venkatasubbaya Do, 3568 Do. Do. 
12 P. Narasinga Rao Do. 4165 M. R. College, Debarred for one year 
Viziansgaram. and permitted to appear 
for the University Exa- 
mination to be held in 
March 1960 or there- 

A after. 
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S. Name ofthe candidate Examination Reg. No. Gai in which Pariod “of 
No. the candidate  Rustication. 
appeared for the 
examination. 


13 N. Venkateswara Intermediate 402 W. G. B. College, Debarred for one year 
+ Rao Bhimavaram.. and permitted to ap- 
pear for the University 
examinatione to be 
hetd"n 1960 March or 


: thereafter. 
14 J. Someswara Rao Do. 476 Do. z Do. 
15 K. 8. Hanumantha Do. 1020 Sir C.R.R. College, Do. 
Rao Eluru. 
16 C. Suvarna Rao Do. 1267 . Do. Do. 
17 M. Anasuya Devi Do. 1885 Govt. College ‘for. Do. 
Wormen, Guntur. 
18 Y. V. Nancharayya Do. 2884 £ J. Kalasala Do. 
Manúlipstam, 
19 P. Molaka Reddi Do. ¢ 8740 C. 5 ae . College, Do. 
20 N. Harinath Babu Do. 3895 egovi Aris College, Do. 
Rajahmundry. 
21 A. Virraju : _ Do. * 390% Do. Do. 
22 M. RajamohanaRao °° Do. 4307 V.S. R. College, © Do. 
Tenali. o . 
28 K. Ananda Rao Do. - 4332 Do. Do. 
24 K. Umamaheswara Do. 4638 S.R.R. & C. V. R. “De. 
Reddi Govt. College, 
- Vijayawada. 
25 R. V. Subha Reddi Do. 4927 .- Do. - Do. 
26 es L. Chandrasekhara Do, 4939 Do. »* Do, 
a0 ; 
27 R. Venkata Rao . Do. 5041 Mrs. A. V.N, College, Do. p 
- A Visakhapatnam. ° 
28 G. Ramioayuiu Do. 5111 Do. Do. A 
49 X. Rajasekhara Reddi Intermediate 4720  S.R.R. &C.V.R. Debarred for 
7 ° College, Viajay- one year and 
wada. permitted to 
appear for the 
University 
examinations 
to be held in 
1960 March or 
-thereafter, 
30 D. Satyanarayan Rao Do. 4617 Do. e Do. 
31 C. Prabhakara Rao Pre- Univer- 1536 Sir C.R.R. Col- Dao. 
sity. lege, Eluru. 
32 Muhammid Sadiq Do. 1640 Do. Do. 
83 V. Ramachandra Rao Do. 1678 Do, Do. 
34 M. Sambasiva Rao Do. 1877 Do, Do. 
35 M. Subal Rao Do. 2371 Gudivada College, Do. 
Gudivada, 
86 V. G. V. Prasida Rao Do. 2434 A. C. College, Do. 
Guntur. 
37 P. V. B. Bhnianga Rao Do. 4018 P, R. Govt, “Cole + Do. 
lege, Kakinada.. 
38 C. Vittal Rao Do. 4054 Do. De. 
89 K. Suryanarayana Do. | 4183 " De 9 Do. 
40 B. B. Venkata Pathiraj Do. 4284 Do. i Do. 
41 G. V. Satyanarayana Do. 448. Do. Do. 
42 G.S R. Somayajulu Do. 4492 Do. Do. 
48 J Pulla Rao Do, 5807 8. 8, N. College, Do. 
Narasaraopet, 
44 K. 8. Ramakrishna Rao Do. 7182 V. 8. R. College, .Do, 
s Tenalig 
45 M. V, Varapragad Do. 7206 è Do. Do, 


oo \ 
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46 K, Hanumantha Rao Do. 7938 S.R.R. & C.V.R. Do. 
j Govt. College, 
Vijayawada. 
47 P. Janardhana Rao Do, 7991 Do. Do. 
48 S. Satyanarayana Do. . 8136 Do. Do. 
49 V. V. Subba Rao Do. . 8153 Do. Do. 
50 N. Satyanarayana Do. 8339 Do. Do. 
51 K. Ramchandra Rao Pre-Univér- 8892 Do. Do. 
w sity. 
52 N. G. V. Muraet Rao ' Do. 8487 Do. Do. 
63 Alighammad _ Do. 8491 Do. Do. 
54 M. V. S Prasadą Rao Do. 8996 Mrs. A. V.N. Do. 
EPEN i. Coilege, Visakha- 
j patnam. 
65 A. Tatannaidu Do. a 9290 M R, College, Do. 
Vizianagaram. 
56 V. Ramakrishnan B.A 259 A. M. A. L, College, Do. 
Anakapalie. 
67 K. Ramakrishna Rao Do. © 1942 Hindu College, Do. 
e _ Guntur. 
68 V. Ramamohana Rao Lo. -~ 2669 indu College, Do. 
> Masulipatam. 
59 R. Koteswara Rao Do. 9994 §. 8. N. Coilego, Do. 
. 7 Narasaraopet. 
60 C. Srinivasa Fao Do. 3688 S. RÈR. & C. V. R. Do. 
à : Govt. College, 
e e as 
: 2 Vijayawada. 
: 61 B. Gnanalochana Rao Do. 8724 o, Do. 
63 S. Suryanarayana Rao B.8e. 618 A. ©, College, Do. 
Guntur. è 
63 T. Ananda Rao B.Sc. (Hons.) 473 J. V. D. College, Do. 
coe Science & Tech- 
' nology, Waltair. 
pen 64 E. Rages Rao Law (B.L.) 119 A. W. Colleges of Do. 


Law. Waltair. 


K, V. GOPALASWAMY, s 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD 
NOTICE 


It is hereby notified that Shri Bans Narain Singh, resident of Sir P, C. Banerji Hostel, 
who has appeared at the M.Com Final Examination of 1959 has been rusticated for a 
period of two years with immediate effect and that his M.Com. Final Examination has been 


cancelled on account of misconduct. 
By order of the Vice-Chancellors 


Senate House, I. D. CALEB 
Allahabad, Assistant Registrar 
The 8th May, 1959, (Admin.) 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


Notification 


It is hereby notified thaf—~ 
1, Gurdial Singh son of Shri Basant Singh, waa tried to obtain a duplicate copy of 
> the Matriculation examination certificate on the basis of a false statement of 

having passed the said examniation from the Punjab University, Lahore. in 
1946, has been disqualified from eppearing in any future examination, of this 
Uuiversity. r 

2, The period of disqualification of Jatindar Nath Son of Shri Walaiti Ram, who 
was declared as nota fit and proper person to be admitted to any future exami- 
nation of this University, has been reduced to five years. 


3. Admissions to First Year Law clase will take place at Chandigarh in July 1959, 
and not at Jullundur, 


Chandigarh (Capital), - 


i J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated the 6h May, 1969. š ; 


. Registrar. 
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` NOTIFICATIONS: -. ] 
UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
Notification 
Circular No. 208 of 1958-59 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having resorted to unfair means at the University Examinations held,in March, 1957 and 
1958 are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, and that they have further 
been debarred from appearing at any exuminations of #his University before the 1st January 
of the years mentioned against their names. 


-n 
University Name. College. Date iP which he is 
Seat No. E debarred. s 
Intermediate Arts Examinations 1957 -` l ae 
806 Borate, Pralhad Shankarrao S. P. College, Poona-2 Ist January, 1965 ` 
807 Botre, Sharad Mahadeo S. P. College, Poona-2 -Ist January, 1965 
809 Chavan, Ashokkumar S. P. Col'ege, Poona-2 1st January, 1965 
Sbankarrao i 
Intermediate Arts Examination 1958 min y 
1382 Darade, Prabhakar Baburaœ S. P, College, Poona+2 1st January, 1965 
Ganeshkhind, ~ . W. H. GOLAY, 
Poona-7 s Registrar, 
No.Ex/Bar. ' 
5th May, 1959 ` * og 
P . sy e 
UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE, `I e, 
No, Ex-C.E.P/58-59. Offce of the University of Mysore, Mysore, i 
Dated 18th May, 1959, ® 
i Notification ai 


Pursuant to the reso'ution of the University Syndicate passed at the „meeting held on 
18th, 19th May, 1959 the following candidates for the University Examinatione’of April-May, 
1959, who were found guilty of Malpractice are penalised as follows :— i 


. >- Em 
Examina- Reg. Name and Address. Penalty Imposed? + ? 
tion. © No. 
e mF 
Intermediate 3101 Srikante Setty, S/o Sri M; Rama (1) Loses the whole examination 
in Science, Setty, Kalale P.O. Nanjangid for which he has appeared for 
Taluk. . March-April 1959 Examination 
(2) He is debarred from sitting 
for the following Examination. 
Do. 2417 Gurulingappa Shetty, C/o Sri V. (1) Loses the whole examination 
Sharanappa, Amerappa, for which he hae appeared for 
Sarap Merchant, Raichur. April-May 1959, Examinations. 
(2) He is debarred from sitting for . 
the following Wxaminateon. 
Do. 2844 S. M. Ramalinga, S/o Mote (1) Loses the whole examination 
Gowda, Somanahalli, Maddur for which he bas appeared for 
Taluk. March-April, 1959, Examination. 
(2) He is debarred from sitting 
for the follcwing examination. 
o. 1543 5, P. Yellappa C/o Thimma (1) Loses the whole examination 


Reddy, Sarjapur Via Whitefield. 
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for which he has appeared for 
March April. 1959 Examination. 
(2) He is debarred from. sitting 
for the following Examination, '” 
By Order, i 
D. JAVARE GOWDA, 
Controllor of Examinations. 
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A RELIGIGN FOR TODAY 
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WENDELL ‘Taomas * 2 














Fhe world needs a religion donuts to its seve and opportu- 
nities. By religion I mean a way of life. It is the way @ man acts 
when he is alone, the way he behaves jn his family, the ‘community, 
the world; the way the family,. community, and nation behave. “ft 
infolves education and government. It includes belief and may 
embrace tradition, ceremony, and church organization. But it is 
mainly, a way of life. And since mankind is one, there should in. 
fundamentals be one religion for all mankind if -we “are to have an 
abundant, creative life. . 

Any contribution that I might make to this religion would come 
from the study of Jesus’ life and teaching developed with the aid 
of three resources available in our day: The Vedanta philosophy 
underlying the work of Mahatma Gandhi; the basic concepts . of 
contemporary science; and an ideal of thoroughgoing democracy. 

I am aware that any attempt to improve on the past in the realm 
of religion must be controversial, and can imagine that some conser- 
vatives will stop reading at this point. That cannot be helped. 
All that one can hope to do in presenting a new or developing 
religious view is to give more defintte expression to the phouehis of 
those already prepared to agree with hifh. 

I do believe, however, that Jesus himself, keenly sensitive to 
the climactic preaching of John the Baptist and the contribution of 
Rome to world organization, developed the religious view of his day; 

‘and that be expected his followers to carry on his work in the future, 
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jad develop his fencing through the evernew anisi of God’s 
living spirit. 

At the outset I might mention the d-stinguishing features of the 
liberal development of Christian thoughi here presented: above all, 
an attempt to use fact and reason in arriving at truth; second, a 
concern thaf religion should include a man’s relation to the natural 
world as well as to other men and to God; third, a refusal to regard 
man as something separate from God or the world; fourth, a disbelief 
„in. any privileged nation, privileged class, privileged church, or 
privileged person; finally, a feeling that ‘‘decentralism’’ may be the 
key to sound thinking about both Civilizasion and the natural world. 


Traditional theologies usually begin wilt the idea of God. We 
shall follow that ‘procedure there, for the idea of God is indeed 
fundamentak. But if some conservatives stopped reading when other 
resources wer’ admitted beside traditional. Christianity, some radicals 
may bæk at the term God. “Why use the term at all?” they may 
think. ‘To most people it means something like an old man ih the 
sky. Why not use the term Nature for what is fundamental in the 
cosmos ?’ I-am willing to use this term, and agree that the popular 
notion ‘of God is unsatisfactory. But the term Nature does not 
ordinarily mean all that I think it should mean, while the term God 
‘has “a rich meaning that includes what I believe should be included in 
a description of the world’s ground. God means that which is at 
once most real, most good, and in a sense personal. 

Briefly, I believe in the God of Jesus interpreted, not by the 
errors of ancient Greek philosophy unwittingly taken into Western 
theology,” but through the eyes of contemporary—that is, non- 
mechanistic-science. As a devout Jew, Jesus worshipped the God 
of his people Israel: the one creator, ruler, and judge of the world 
who controls. everything in the most minute way, caring for birds 
and men, and sending rain on the just and the unjust. In the view 
of. Jesus there are no natural laws apart from God, no conflicts 
between human freedom and divine power, no mediators or subordinate 
agénts between God and the world, or between God and man. All 
thatGod does is done directly. . 

Since Gòd is all-good as well as all-powerful, God should be the 
prime object’ of love and devotion, thought Jesus. When a scribe 
asked what was the chief command, Jesus replied, “The chief one 
is: ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord; and you shall 
love the Lord your God with all your heart, with all your soul, with 
all your mind, and with alP your strength,’ °? Whan a ruler addressed 
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him as “Good teacher,” Jesus said, ““Why call me ‘good’? Only 
God is good.” The pure in heart are blessed because ‘‘they will see 
God.’’; the peacemakers, because ‘‘they will be calleé@ sons of God.’ 
God was present, thought Jestis, beth in heaven and on earth. 
And God willed the heavenly kingdom to be actualized here? The 
kingdom lay in the future, to be sure, but it also operated to some 
extent in the present. God inspired the’ ancient prophets; also 
contemporary prophets—notably, John the Baptist and Jesus himself. 
God inspired also law’-givers and sinners and Gentiles. God was 
present even in the sub-human world, both animate and ‘‘inanimate’’. 
In sum, the word was everywhere instinct with God’s living 
presence. ~ . as 
Jesus, it seems, believed himself to. be the Messiah, or God’s 
chosen servant who ‘would come after: suffering and death to judge 
the nations in righteousness; but he overtame the ‘very human 
temptation to suppose that his role gave him a privileged @laim on 
God, òr set him apart from other -men as uniquely divine. So he 
neither commanded the stones to: become bread nor shrew himself 
from the pinnacle of the temple. He would neither set the date of 
his coming in power nor appoint favorites to high office. He 
declared that his disciples, as well as himself, would exercise divine 
rule in that day. All who loved God sincerely--Jesus and -his ` 
disciples, other leaders and their disciples, and rank upstarts from 
any walk of life—might speak with God’s authority, forgive sins, 
perform works of healing, and so appropriate God’s living presence. 
Everyone, thought Jesus, must be endowed with God’s spirit 
and presence in order to fulfil the law in daily lfe, for few moral 
conflicts require an interpretation of the law on the spot. Ceremonial 
laws should be subordinated to moral laws, lesser mora] Jaws to 
greater, and these to the chief commands that we love God- and man. 
Without God’s spirit, these judgments of less and greater cannot be 
made when needed. Hence prophecy must always go-..with the law, 
and everyone in some measure must be a prophet or raapi servant 
of God. ki za Haw ” 
Such, in brief, is the God of Jesus. In my hook On ‘tlie Résolu- 
tion of Science and Faith I attempted to show how this concept of 
God has been distorted historically, and how it can“be truly and more 
fully understood through contemporary physics, psychology, and 
ethics. In that work I spared no pains to present the facts and 
method of science. Rather than yse a smattering of science +6 


bolster a preconceived _ dogmatic view, I “developed a view of God 
. 
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through. contemporary science itself. - IÈ what follows sounds too 
brisk and casual, it should be remembered that it is based on years 


of research, - - i 
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God may be viewed „in many different perspectives, described 
from various standpoints, designated by several terms or names. I 
have found it most significant éoday. to think of God as at once space, 
or what is most real; the cosmic self, or creative individual in every 
_ creature; and active peace, or what is most good. The question 
~ whether such a God exists’ is, of course.to be answered immediately 
in the affirmative. Everyone beliéves in spiee. Itis that in which 
we live, move, and have our beings Everyone is conscious of his 
own self, and no one in his right mind says, ‘‘I do not exist’. Every- 
_ one has experienced to some extent cztive peace, or a a and 
abiding happiness. ‘There may.be a question, however, as to whether 
‘space, the cosmic self, and active peace are terms that can be properly 
used to designate the same thing. As we go along I shall try to show 
that they gan. ` Let us cosider space first. . 


It is obvious that Space is boundless. Beyond anything we can 
“imagine there’ js space. We should rid our minds of the erroneous 
and outmoded notion that space is a void, or emptiness. In twentieth 
century science space is real, active, vibrant, creative. It is the 
very substance of which bodies are modes, or modifications. It is 
the mother of everything corporal. Space is like an ocean whose 
whirlpools are’ bodies. Through “material waves’ in space electrons 
and other elementary bodies are formed, or created ; through electro- 
magnetic waves (including light and atomic radiation) they are broken 
down or destroyed. Thus creation means emerging from within 
space, while destruction means merg:ng back into space. Through 
gravitation (possibly associated with “‘material waves’) universes 
and worlds are built up; through increase in “entropy” (the tendency 
toward equilibrium) they are torn down. 


, ‘The entire field of movement, wichin space is time, or evolu- 
tion. It may also be called ,space-time, or the physical field. The 
most elementary space-time event is a wave in space, conceivably 
beginning and ending at point-instants. These point-instants, taken 
together, constitute not a physical but a mathematical field. The 
physical field has motion; the mathematical tield is a motionless 
screen or framework dependent on the physical space-time field.’ 
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So space, which (in Hinstein’s ‘words) ‘‘possesses both physical and 
mathematical properties,” includes’both motion and rest. It moves 
not as a whole but by expressing or ‘actualizing itself in moving modes; 
thatis, by acting ; by creating, maintaining, and absorbing bodies and 
worlds. 


I have suggested that God be viewed as'at onee space, the cosmic 
self, and active peace.. We have just considered space. Now let 
us think of God, in Vedaħta fashion, as the cosmic self. The word 
self means “‘the same”. If the cosmos, or the entiré system of 
bodies, worlds, and universes, has a self, ihat self must be a sameness 
underlying all differences, Obviously, the only thing found every- . 
where and the same in ti figured expanse of the cosmos is space. 
Active real space is the self of the cosmos, the self that acts in and 
through you and me &nd other creatures, the thing that is our self, 
including our bodies and minds. __ e 


The word self, however, means also ‘‘the individual» *Is space 
an individual? I would say that space is the only individual ; 
that is, the only indivisible thing. A body can be gavided, or cut 
up, into parts, becamse it is made up of parts. But space is original, 
uncreated, uncomposed. It has distinetions, to be sur®,+but “rt 
parts. When a body .is divided, the underlying space is merély 
distinguished. Bodies are whirlpools and compounds of whirlpools 
formed by waves in the ocean of space. The forms may be divided 
one from another, but the underlying space remains undivided, indi- 
visible, individual. 


Let us approach the concept of the self more definitely through 
tho idea of the soul, or the cause of motion. There are countless 
human bodies that have lived, are living and will live (we hope) on 
earth, each wilh its own private mind, or field of perspectives, and 
each different from all the others. In the popular view there are 
also countless different immortal human souls, one soul to every 
body. This notion of separate souls can be traced to a confusion in 
the history of thought. Actually, we are not so separate. Every 
fertilized human egg combines the traits of countless ancestors; and 
every child, as he grows, teħds to absorb a fairly common culture 
and to co-operate with others from a*common point of view. In the 
words of St. Paul, ‘‘We are members one of another”. We ex- 
perience immortality not separately but socially and in God, our 
common divine soul. We are already in the ‘‘after-life’’ and can 
recall our past lives through a study of history. 
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We come, in the third place, to the view of God as active peace. 
Any given act may be a means to an end. We may dress, for 
example, in order to go to work ; dressing is a means to the end of 
working. We work to support thd family, or develop an interest, 
or for some other end. We do this or that fcr the sake of something 
else. Sometirfés there is mutuality of ends ; for example, efficient 
work may give ys more time to play, and wkolesome play may put 
us in shape to do better work. We ten@’ to develop a pattern of 
mutually supporting activities,” each of which is both an end and 
a means. Or a past or a present end may be a means to a future 
end. a 

Is there any end to which every activitig is a means, whether 
the activity be past, present, or future? I kelieve that there is, and 
that its name is peace : peace of body and mind,*peace among men, 
and peace in’ ¢he natural world. An enduring or eternal end, an 

. end present in every activity or means, must be an end at rest, a 
final goal, something not moving on to an end beyond itself. Pekce, 
Į believe, is this restful, ever-satisfying end, the only ‘‘end-in-itself.”’ 
The peace that underlies every action is not, of course, a peace of 

wee death or mege quiet ; it is peace in effort, an active or creative peace, 
the pesce:in which we achieve and appreciate beauty, search for truth? 
and strive for what is useful or right. Peace is not an activity, but 
it hes activity; it stimulates, underlies anc consummates action, 
So nreo, peace is God. In the words cf the Sire “God is 
peace.’ : 

The relation of means and end has just been described in human 
terms. But we should not suppose that such a relation is confined 
toman. The lower animais, the plants, and even the sub-living ` 
organismic structures have means and ends. Every creature strives, 
over and over again, for what we may call relief of tension, fulfillment 
of impulse, contentment, satisfaction, bliss, blessedness, freedom, or 
peace, This striving may be termed the will to power, or “‘self- 
realisation’, or merely self-expression. System of psychology and of 
ethics have been based on this striving, or drive, which is 
essentially the same in all creatures. , in every case the goal, or final 
good, is the cosmic self, or active peace, or-—from the standpoint of 
physies—eternal real space. It is God. 


3 
We have thus far considered the first cosncic principle, or God, 
suggesting the first command of. religion: to love God. Let us 
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inspect and develop this principle. God has spirit. By spirit’ is 
meant activity. God has spirit; and through this activity, this time- 
process, this evolutionary movement, innumerable worlds are created, 
maintained, and absorbed. ` * 


In our present study we need “not examine the details of the 
cosmic process. Let it suffice to say that we live St one of the 
worlds (the earth) which, as a mediumssized plangt at a medium 
distance from a medium\ized star (the sun), is ft to support life. 
Other such planets and other man-like creatures may conceivably 
exist in many other ‘“‘island universes’ in the cosmos. We cannot 
say that man is unique. Bunt the htman race is indeed a significant 
event in the cosmic pragess; and may possibly, through migration in 
space, outlive the world on which it was reared. It s> happens that 
the emergence and edevelopment® of life on earth, including man, 
is a clear and precious instance of the greative phase of cosmic 
evolution. A 

*Since man is a part of Itfe, he finds creation—this thrust against 
a general drift toward equilibriam—normal, thrilling, and satisfying. 
If God’s spirit is evolutionary expression, it is fitting to define God’s 
will as the creative phase of the process, and. to declare thet Man 
does God’s will insofar as he creates. The achievement of. creation 
throughout the cosmos "may be called the “‘kingdom of God”; and 
God’s will for man is to bring about this kingdom on earth. 


The method of creation, however, is more general than human 
life, more general even than life itself. God created the world, and 
continually creates. Every act of creation takes time; it has a 
beginning and @ culmination. The beginning is an emergence, a 
miracle (that is, a new and dynamic event, a ‘‘wonder’’, perhaps an 
explosion; the culmination is an integrated or well-balanced structure 
—achieved through harmonizing the chaotic or discordant elements 
of the beginning. 

Protons and electrons, the ‘‘building blocks’’ of the cosmos, 
are themselves created in this way. The original random or chaotic 
waves in real active space converge and coalesce to form the spinning 
“waye packets’? known as protons and electron; and these elemen- 
tary bodies may harmonize, according to the law of “least action,” 
to form the atom. The atomic items naturally tend toward a con- 
figuration of smallest possible energy, so thai some energy is left 
over for release. Thus the culmination is both a harmony and a 
power for further creation. 
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The ‘same creative process“of sučden emergence and gradual 
harmonizing may. be seen on oyr earih in the formation 
of mountain ranges. Through the radioactivity of the earth’s rocks 
heat accumulates in the lowest lay#rs and blows molten material up 
through the-earth’s crust in volcanic eruptions. The cooling crust 
progressively ‘dlds into mountain ridges whose levels are determined 
by, their gravitational adjustment to the surrounding masses. 


If we turn to the bistory of man wedind the same kind of 
creation going on, Let us take just one example. Through the 
stimulus of powerful heredity working on a rich religious environ- 
ment, Jesus burst upon the social world of his day with a wonderful 
disruptive message. Gradually nejghboring ggelements coalesced into 
a relatively stable adjustment noan as the Christian church. 

In every ease we find ereative activity, or G8d’s will, to consist 
of emergence fSllowed by the impulse toward harmony. 


I héve suggested that creative- achievement throughout - the 
cosmos may be called the kingdom of God. Another name for 
this integratide is beauty, which is known to be associated with 
arijgtic endeavor. Scholars have pointed out ‘that beauty is a kind 
of harmony of elements in which the harmony is not entirely smooth 
but enlivened by something irregular, dynamic, insurgent. Beauty 
is not ageless or static. It is a time-prsduct in which the turmoil 
of the beginning remains to some extent in the culmination and 
stimulates to further creation. 
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Tf the first command of religion is to love God, the second is to 
do God's will by achieving beauty, or the kingdom of God, on earth. 
It is God working in us and through us that does the creating; and 
our love toward God, which occurs necessarily in any circumstance, 
is most fully expressed insofar as we create beauty. The impulse to 
harmony involved in this process includes the second command of 
Jesus—to love one’s neighbor—and also the tender appreciation of 
the natural world exemplified in St. Francis and voiced by Isaiah : 


They shall beat their-savords into plowshares, 
And their spears into pruning hooks; 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more. 
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The wilderness and ‘the dry land shall be glad, 
The desert shall rbjoice and blossom... 

The glory of Lebanon shall be given to it; 
The majesty of C¥rmel and ‘Sharon. 
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Instead of the thorn shall come up the cyprass; 
Instead X the brier shall éome u p the myrtle 


Everything else in religion can be deduced from these two 
related themes: to love God as ethe cosmic self appearing in every 
creature; and to actualize» this self by working toward harmoni- 
ous relations in the social‘and natural world. 


The deduction, of course, is a diving process, a controversial and 
struggling process involving various adaptg tions ang adjustments 
to fit various countries and levels of enlightenment and *abiljty. But - 
one might say with the confidence of historical insight that the local 
community in its natura] setting, the face-to-face human society of 
life and work, is the normal human Fundation of sound” religion and 


culture. ed en 


e A ten-year survey of human societies made by the . Yale Institute 
of human Relations revealed that the local community is a universal 
social group. It shares with the family the distinction of being 
present and functionally significant in every one of the. thousands of 
societies known to ethnography and history, from the simplest 
primitive culture to the most complex modern civilizations. 

Mahatma Gandhi was only stressing this universal norn? when he 
pleaded for village self-rule as a base for wider religious and political 
organization; and Vinoba Bhave is only following a logical course 
when he stresses the need for Jand-distribution and a money-system 
suitable to genuine community life. 

A religion for today will be universal. And it will be cultural— 
not in the sense of conforming to the culture imposed on local 
communities by invading warlords, money-mad industrialists, and 
power-seeking politicians, but cultural in the sense of building a 
federation of communities through crbative science, art, and com- 
passionate iinagination. 
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THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF BENGAL 
DURING THE TIME OF NABIN SEN 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


THE ; Five Recor 


Bengal was a country of five regions, something like the onze 
régions économiques of France *as nated by Hauser in la France 
d’aujourdhu. These were the north- -wéstgrn, north-eastern south- 
western, south central and south-eastern regions. Each of these areas 
was like Egypt or Mesopotamia a “iff of -riveys.’’ The soils were 
formed by „the alluvium left by normal ‘annual floods, or by the 
shiftings,of river-beds which took place {rom time to time. 


The first four regions were the vallsys of the southern Ganges 
(called Padma locally) and the southern Brahmaputra. It was the 
main course (Jamuna) of the Brahmaputra that, separated the north. 
western tom north-eastern region. It ran perpendicularly from the 
western Assam frontier in a southern direction. The Bhagirathi 
River which was an offshoot of the Ganges, divided the southern 
` into nearly two halves, the western and the central. The Ganges 
(Padma) could be regarded as the bouncary between the northern and 
the southern territories. It cut Bengal diagonally from west to 
east,—receiving numerous tributaries from the north (Himalayas) 
and sendire out a large number of offshoots southwards into the sea. 

The south-eastern region lay beyond the Meghna. It was cut off 
from the mainland of Bengal, to a certain extent. 


TuE RIVERS. 


The role of rivers in the making of departements, countries, 
cantons, Kreise, etc., is well known in the physical geography of 
Europe. The same should be envisaged in regard to the five regions of 
Bengal. The Kalindi, the Mahananda, the Atrali, the Karatoya and the 
Tista irrigated the soils of north-western region between the Ganges and 
the main Brahmaputra (Jamuna) which were fed by these tributaries. 
The northeastern region was bounded on the west by the Brahmaputra 
(Jamuna)—-Padma and on the west by the Meghna. It was formed, 
so to say, by the valley» between ths numerous offshéots or course i 
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of the Brahmaputra and the tributaries of the Padma, eg. the 
Dhaleswari, the Sitalakshya and bo forth. T 

Coming to the south, the western ‘regioni was -bounded on the 
east by an offshoot of the Gaibves, panely; the Bhagirathi- -Hooghly. 
The wealth of water-courses was rather limited in this region. _ But 
the valleys formed by the Damodar, the- Ajoy and the Rapnarain 
Rivers, which rose in the hills’ of Chhot&énagpur amd fell into the 
Hooghly were consider@ble. On the other hand, the central region 
of the south was the handiwork, so to ‘say, of. the southern Ganges 
(Padma) through its offshoots. Bounded on the west by the 
Bhagirathi-Hooghly and on, the east by the Padma-Meghna (the last 
and the eastern most stage of the Ganges), it was the substantial por- 
tion of the Ganges Delta, strictly so called. The Jalangi, the Bhairab, 
the Garai-Madhumati and numerous other water-courges looked like 
large and lengthy irrigation channels. They could even ebe regarded 
like the Bhagirathi-Hooghly and the Padma-Meghna as but old and 
shiffing courses of the main Ganges itself. -The eastern region of 
the south lay beyond the Meghna. It had its own quota of rivers, 
The Karnafulli was, the main stream of Chittagong. This region 
jut out far south into the Burmese. sphere and was ame ot the 
West by the Bay of Bengal. 

In Bengal the word Nadi-matrika denoted countries like Bondal, 
Egypt, France, England, tbe U.S.A., Brazil, ete., that were rich 
in rivers and tributaries. The rivers were the mothers of the Bengali 
people. Their economic value was obvious. As aids to cultivation, 
navigation and commerce they were the nurses of the inhabitants of 
Bengal. A river had to be crossed almost every ten kilometers. And 
virtually every inch of Bengal’s soil was made up of the alluvium of 
river-floods. Another feature of rivers calls for special notice in regard 
to Bengal. Almost all the rivers in each of the five regions frequently 
shifted their courses. These shiftings were at times’ slow and un- 
important. But very often old beds were jeft behind and new beds 
were carved out by mighty rivers. Such revolutionary shiftings of 
courses had taken place several times during the last two or three 
hundred years. The main bed of the Ganges or the Brahmaputra 
of today is far otherwise than that of a few generations ago. ‘The 
history of rivers in Bengal had witnessed transformations the like of 
which cannot be examplified by the Nile, the Seine, the Rhone, the 
Thames, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Danube or the Po. 


It is through narrow channels between more or less elevaiec 


lands that the Nile and other rivers flow.” But Bengal was essentially 
` 
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a low and level plain. The irregularities and whimsicalities of its 
water-courses found a very free scþpe here. There was hardly any 
high rocky soil-fo arrest or curb their movements on either side. 
Besides, almost every year during be rainy season each and every 
river was expected to give rise to erosions in certain areas, and 
raisings in offers. Shifting islands of rivers weré very common 
sights. And of course sudden inundations and floods were almost 
annual occurrences. Very as they accu nef catastrophic and dis- 
astrous proportions. 

The social impacts of such riverine transformations were very 
important for the Bengali people. * Economically, they spread destitu- 
tion and misery to certain groups and on the gher hand fertility and 
prosperity to others. From ‘the viewpoint of population they led to 
the temporary or permanent desertion of certain, villages and farms 
by masses of Juhabitants. This involved colonisation of new centres 
by them. _ Compulsory emigration and immigration between neigh- 
bouring settlements across or near river-courses had therefore been 
an almost constant and regular feature of the Bengali social economy. 
This kind of ‘internal colonisation due to evacuation and resettlement 
hadeedeautomatically to the loosening of tribal bonds, clan solidari- 
ties caste-rigidities, joint-family ties ard religious conservatisms 
Evacuees, refugees and destitutes-emigrés-had been the nucleus of 
mixed groupements professionnels. The dynamics of interhuman 
relations had brought about the formation of new groups, castes, 
communities, folkways, morals and manners. The adoption of 
new mores and traditions by acculturation or assimilation had been 
one of tha consequences of demographic transformation engendered 
by riverine mobilizations. Equally important to observe was the 
blood-fusion, somatic mixture, varna-samkara or miscegenation 
due, in a certain measure, to the throwing together of ‘‘new men, 
strange faces, other minds’’ through the shiftings of river-beds. 

It goes without saying that rivers had formed the eternal theme 
of Bengali poets and prose-writers. And zhis was to be observed not 
only about the ‘‘culture-lore’’ of the Bengalis but about their “‘fold- 
lore” as well. The poetry of Nobin Sen (1842-1909) and Rabindranath 
Tagore (1861-1941) were as riverine "as tke folk-tales of the most 
unsophisticated village woman, There was hardly a river bed, a 
conference of rivers, or a river-mouth with which the masses did 
not associate a puja, a religious festival, a lsgend or a myth. Bengal’s 
rivers were sacred as much to the illiterate and uncultivated peasants, 
artisans, fishers, boatmen, the poor and the pariah, as to the priests, 
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scholars, publicists, men of science, industrial magnates and the upper 


ten thousands. Numerous riverfstations in the different regions” 
of Bengal were places of pilgrimage for the Hindu, folk. Millions of 
men, women and children, ineldling babies in mothers’ arms took 
their religious or ceremonial baths at the spots jin summer, winter, 
autumn or spring according to thé dates and hours set in*the calendar. 

In France the Seine, the Oise and the Marne have furnished 
the names of districts N The Morava has given the name of Moravia 
to a district of Czechoslovakia.. Even iħ Tirol, the valleys happen 
to be named not after hills, but after rivers, for instance, the Inntal, 
the Stubaital, the Zillertal, the Oetz¢chtal and so forth. But curiously 
enough, rivers have failed to influence the names of villages, towns 
or districts to any mentionable extent in Bengal. 
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THE SEA P 

The contributions of tbe sea to the physical geography of Bengal 
was not extensive or profound. But the entire south, western, central 
and eastern side was washed by the Bay of Bengal ang the inroads 
of the sea through the mouths of the innumerable rivers (as many 
arms of the Ganges- Padma) upto 75 kilometers inland could belt by 
the people of the twenty-four Parganas, Khulna, Bakarganj and 
Noakhali in their daily life. Besides, the sea-front had impacts as 
much on the men, women and children of Chittagong to the extreme 
east as on those of Midnapur to the extreme west. ‘Extensive areas 
of the southern Ganges-Brahmaputra Delta were then no less maritime 
in flora and fauna than riverine. The inspiration furnished by the 
sea to poets like Nabin Sen is therefre quite understanding. ° 


THE MOUNTAINS 


Bengal was not a hilly country. There was no Massif Central, 
Böhmerwald or Riesengebirge to hinder the easy migrations of folk- 
masses from north to south or vice-versa and east to west or vice- 
versa, Hindrances to movements, if any were furnished by the 
ferocious and vast sheets of water as those of the Ganges-Padma, 
the Brahmaputra and the Meghna., Al the same, the contributions 
of mountains to the physiography in Bengal were quite noteworthy. 


Mountains or hills cast their shadows in every one of the five 
regions of Bengal excepting only the south-central. And if we exclud- 
ed the entire southern boundary which was the Bay of Bengal, all 
the three sides of the country were swrrounding by mountains or 
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` Sen, be it observed, was endowed with hills, rivers and the sea. 
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- hills with the exception of the- western frontier of the north-western 


region. > . = 
In was.none gther than the mighty Himalayas of Nepal, Sikkim 
and Bhutan which constituted,a-padt and form the northera boundary 


‘ of northwestern Bengal. The northern boundary of north-eastern 


Bengal was ‘formed: by the Gato Hills and the Khasi and Jainti Hills 
of Assam. These hills from, say Darjeeling, to Shillong separating 
entire north Bengal from northern territ#ies like Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Assam. were no less conspicuous than the Pyrennes, dividing 
Spain from France or the Totras separating Slokavia from Poland. 
As regards southern Bengal, the western region was bounded on the 
west by the Rajmahal Hills (to the wes: af the Ganges in the Santal 
Parganas of Bihar) as well’ as-by the Lilly tracts of Manbhum (in 
Bihar) and by those of Orissa. ‘The eastern yegion of south Bengal 
was bounded ly the Lushai Hills which separated it from Assam and 
Burma. elhe. easternmost part of this south-eastern region was 
indeed made up of Hills Tipperah and Chittagong Hill Tracts. ° The 
milieu of hills,played no small part in the daily life of Bengali peasants 
and artisans, workingmen in all the northern and eastern districts, 
as “Weft in those cf the south-east. Chittagong, the home of Nabin 


VARNA SAMKARA (FUSION OF CoLoURs) 


Coal, iron and mica works of south-west Bengal marked the new 
industries of this region. The literature of Bengal,—poetry, drama 
as well as prose,-—lad responded to the mountains not only in their 
romantic |&ndscape aspects but in reference to the social contitions 
as well. Industrial workers of mines workshops and factories in these 
hilly regions and so. forth had become the subject matter of belles- 
lettres from diverse angles, Story-writers like Sailajananda Mukherjee 
may be compared to the Czech author, Capek, in their utilisation of 
mining areas as the theme of ‘socio.economic novels. 

There is another aspect from which tkese hills, hilly boundaries 
or hilly landscapes had influenced Bengali men, women and children. 
This was their ethnic or racial compogiticn. The border lands were 
the. melting pots of races. Amd so blood-mixture varna-samkara 
(the fusion of colours or of races) was to be noticed in the north 
and east as much as in the west. The Lepchas, the Gurkhas, the 
Bhutiyas, the Tibetans, the Garos, the Ihasias, the Kachharis, the 
Manipuris, the Lushais, the Maga, the Burmese and other representa- 
tives of Mongoloid tribes, living as they did in the north and the 
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east were contributing their flesh and blood to the Bengali population™ 


In the same manner Bengali flesh ud. biood was being -miscegenated 
with that of the Santals, Bau s, Mundäs, Oraons and Bihors of 
Bihar, Chhotanagpur and Orissa in--the western districts. Bengali 
language was being enriched witn words and ‘phrasés from numerous 


A 


tribal languages or dialects. Folk-lore’ and. folk traditiotis*of the most 


diverse types of non-Bengalis were getting ecculturated or assimilated 
to the traditional “culturNlore” of the Bengali people. The impacts 
of non-Bengali factors on Bengali culture should ‘be envisaged as 
some of the first postulates of interhuman relations on account of the 
mountains or hills being the boundaries of Bengal. 
Tun Stz SEASONS 

The climate of Bengal was indeed tropical. Bute the country 
was not always warm or uniformly warm. *Temperatuteevaried from 
north to south, as well as from west to east.’ In Bengali, as in all 
Indian tradition, the seasons were not four as in Burope but six, 
each of two months. Bengalis were used to making finer distinctions 
in the degree of heat or cold than westerners. Grishma (summer) 
comprises April and May, varsha (monsoon) June and ditty, Shara 
(autumn) August and September, hemanta (the beginning of'fregh 
days) October and November, shit (winter) December and January, 
and finally vasanta (spring) February and March. Each season had 
its appropriate agricultural and other economic activities in addition 
to its climatic advantages and disadvantages. Medieval Bengali 
poetry took note of the different season, nay, different months and 
characterised each one in a fitting manner. Bara-masya tthe twelve- 
month story) used to be written by poets like Mukundaram, author 
of Kavi-Kankan-Chandi, describing the joys and-woes of house-holders 
month by month. In our times, Rabindranath Tagore is perhaps 
the world’s greatest singer of the seasons, nay, of the months. Every 
season and every month of Bengal have furnished him with inspiration 
for realistic as well as romantic lyrics and songs. A wonderful bara- 
masya has been bequeathed by him to the men, women and children 
in a superbly artistic manner. 


THE MoNnsoons 


Varsha (Monsoons) was certainly the most aggreeable season for 
the Bengali people. This is of course inconceivable to Europeans. 
But the Bengalis who believed in the climatological interpretation 
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Of culture are sure lo signalise the morsoons as one of the dominant 
forces of Bengal and the Bengali pegple. 

The very exigtence, pliysical andjeconomic, of the Bengali people 
was dependent although not ,excl¥siveley on the monsoons and the 
rainy season (J une-Aiigust). The ashadliasya prathama divasa (the 
first day of’ the month.ot Ashadha generally speaking the fifteenth 
of June was associated with the world-renowped ‘‘Meghaduta’’ (The 
Cloud Messenger) in classical Sanskrit off Kalidasa (c. 450 A.C,). 
It was a romantic conception of the ancient Indian poet to treat the 
cloud as a messenger of love. That treatment ‘had set a tradition, 
The rains had continued to feed the spiritual life of Bengali poets in 
the twentieth century. Rabindranath Tagore is, of course, among 
many other things, a poet par excellence of the rains. 

Nay, thase Bengali poets of tôday who are unromantic by art- 
credo and wheare not interested in seutimentalising over natural phe- 
nomena are often found to be influenced by the facts and associations 
of the rainy season, as for exainple in the verses of Buddhadev Bose. 
Indeed it is not possible to think of Bengali men, women aad children 
without the role of the monsoons on their daily \jfe and for permanent 
crestem literature, music and painting. 


HOW. THE EARTH HAS BEEN MEASURED 
Z. NovoxsHANova : . se š 


Scientific Worker, Institute of the History of Natural Science a and nai 
USSR Academy of arenes i ° 


Owing to the great progress made* by the different branches of 
science and engineering, we know a great deal today about our planet. 
We know well the shape of the Earth, its structure, size, mass and age, 
and its position among the other planets making up the Sun’s planetary 
system. 


Peoples in antiquity believed fhat the Earth aie must have 
some support, for they could Dot imagine thatea body possessing a great 
mass could be resting ‘‘on nothing.’’ Different, peoplese believed 
whales, elephants or turtles supported the Earth, without, incidentally, 
answering the question what supported the latter. x 

Ideas of the Earth’s shape differed in different epochs. For 
instance, Indian priests asserted that the Earth must have the shape of i 
a fotus, which was regarded as a sacred flower. 


Babylonians had a different idea about the shape of the Barth. 
As they travelled much and everywhere encountered seas, and digging 
wells they also came across water, they arrived at the conclusion that 
the Earth had the shape of a flat disc floating in the ocean. 


Approximately in the 7th century before our era it was noted that 
lunar eclipses took place only when the Sun and the Moon were on the 
opposite sides of the sky and the Earth appeared to be between them. 
That resulted in scientists establishing the cause of eclipses, explaining 
this phenomenon by the fact that the Harth casts its shadow on the 
moon, and the outline of the shadow should furnish an idea of the body 
casting the shadow. 


The first known determination of the Earth’s circumference was 
made by the Chaldeans, who conquered Babylon, back in the 6th 
century before our era. Unforturfately, the methods used to determine 
it remained unknown to us. The Chaldean scientists computed the 
length of the Harth’s circumference to equal roughly 77,000 kilometres, 
or almost double its actual length, which is in the neighbourhood of 
40,000 kilometres. 


The fundamentally correct method of determining the size of the 
Earth, a mtehod used to this day, was suggested in the 3rd century 
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Paice our era by. the Greek, acionuist Eréetosthenes. He believed that 
there was no need of measuring: the Whole arc of the circumference, but 
that it was quite enough to measurefany vart of it and determine how 
many time the measured. arc goes indo the whole circumference. 


"ihe problemi thus’ was to measure on ‘the surface of the Earth any 

. AEC (AB) in ‘Tinear measure and determine in degree measure the angle 

. (ABC) formed by the Earth's radii drawn froyn the centre of the Earth 

(B) to. the ends of the are. By ascertainide the value of the are in 

degree ‘measure, dividing the “circumference (360) by the value of the 

arc, and then multiplying the number obiained by the linear value of 
the arc, we'get the length of the circumference. 


Eratosthenes obtained the evalue cf*the arc in degree measure 
` through astronomical ‘observations, „ Py. determining the altitude of the 
Sun by the eenith distance (the angle batweett ‘the direction towards 
the Sun and £ plumb-ling)’ on the- ‘same day and hour in two towns, the 
distance between which was known and situated on the same meridian 
but in different latitudes. Eratosthenes found the length of the Barth’s 
circumference,to equal 2,50,000 stadia. I: we assume that he used the 
Egyptian stadium (roughly 108 metres) then the result he obtained— 
39,500 ETometres—is amazingly accurate. 


‘The need of geographical maps for wse in distant sea voyages, 
_ made ‘scientists go back more and more, persistently to the idea that the 
Earth was shaped like a sphere, which was finally confirmed in the epoch 
of great geographical discoveries. 

The question of measuring the circumference of the globe again 
came up, and the most convenient and precise method of doing it was 
the one worked out by Eratosthenes. 


Mankind, however, had not yet possessed enough convenient 
ways ‘of measuring and precise instruments. The main obstacle was 
the difficulty of linear measurement of considerable distances. The way 
out was triangulation, recommended in 1615 by the Dutch scientist 
Snellius; triangulation is a method for determining distance without: 
actually measuring it. The principle underlying it is this: in the two 
extreme triangles of a network one side and two angles in each were 
measured very carefully. Any triangle cen be solved if one side and 
two angles are known. At the tops of the other triangles only the 
angles were measured and their sides were determined by calculation 

` (and not by measuring). Triangulation made it possible to determine 
very considerable distances with a high degree of accuracy and to carry 
out a whole series of large degree. measurements, .permitting to 
establish first the size of the Earth and laser its shape. 
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In the middle of the 19th century the largest are of a meriaffa 
for that time, 25° and 20’ long, ffpm the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea 
was measured in Russia under af direction of V. Y. Struve, prominent 
astronomer, and K. A. Tenng, a military geodesiat, and. other 
scientists. This measurement, called the Russian-Scandinavian - degree 
measurement, was used in all subsequent deductions of the liarth’s size. 

Three main periods are to bė noted ir the history of the. question 
of the Harth’s shape : (N The prevailing view from ancient times to the 
close of the 17th century was that the’Earth was a sphere; (2) from - 
the close of the 17th century to the beginning of the 19th that it was a 
regular geometrical body—an ellipsoid of revolution, and (3) from the 
beginning of the 19th century to the present time, that it is a figure 
very close in shape to an ellipsoid but having’ a. complex and irregular 
shape due to the non-miform distribution of masses in the Harth’s crust, 
in other words, a geoid. = RTA Eiin 

What made it necessary to shift from the idea of the Harth as a 
sphefe to the idea of it as an ellipsoid is that the degree measurements 
made at different latitudes showed that the linear value of the are of one 
degree along the meridian is not the same everywhere. For instance, 
it was found that an arc of one degree in the North (in Lepime? was 
Hual to 111.95 kilometres, and near the equator (in Peru) it was a 
110.61 kilometres. If the Harth had the shape of a regular ellipsoid, 
the length of the degree from the equator towards the poles would 
increase uniformly. The non-uniform changes in the magnitude of a 
degree and the fact that derees are unequal along longitude (along 
parallels), suggested the idea that the Earth’s shape was irregular (a 
geoid). ° 


Abandonment of the elliptical idea has greatly complicated the 
work of cartographers. For if the Harth were an ellipsoid the length 
of any degree of meridian or parallel could be calculated by the values 
of two of its axes and under the laws of cartographic projection they 
could be shown on a map. But if the Earth is a geoid, that cannot be 
done. 


For cartographic purposes it was therefore decided to keep the 
ideal elliptical figure of the Earth, or, as it is called, reference ellipsoid, 
which comes closest to a geoid for its values. 

Since 1946 all geodesic work in the USSR is based on the 
reference ellipsoid deduced by the Soviet scientist F. N. Kraskov. 


A big obstacle to investigating the surface of the Earth for a long 
time was the seas and oceans, as 71 perecent. of our planet is water- 
i () 
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N Dvored. A study of these expanses was made possible by physical 
geodesy, or gravimetry—-the scidhce which studies gravity, its 


magnitude and distribution on the Harth’s surface. 


Determination of gravity though observations by means of 
pendulum instruments together with the findings of degree 
measurements has made it possible to establish the elements of an 
ellipsoid which, comes closest to a geoid. These data, in their turn, 
make it possible to draw accurate topographical, geographical and all 
kinds of other maps that are šo necessary for the everyday activities of 
human society. . 


DADABHAI NAgROII: ‘NESTOR OF 
INDIAN: POLITICS | 


KALYAN Kumar BANERJEE . . 
Department of Humanities and Social Sciences 


Indian Igstitute of Technology, Kharagpur. ° 

Dadabhai Naoroji passed away on Jane 30, 1917. In the course 
of his tribute to Naoroji’s memory, Sri Narayanrao Chandravarkar 
affirmed, ‘“The sun that rose, just n@ety-three years ago, over India 
is set, but, I say, it is Set to rise again in the form of regenerated 
India, for Dadabhai lived and workeđ for us with a devoticn which 
must remain for all, of us @n iaspiring example’. Within seven 
weeks came the historic declaration of August, 20, 1917. , This official 
pronouncement failed to sttisfy the radical political “séetion in the 
country. But Dadabhai, despite his occasional bifterness and frus- 
tration, had an unshakable faith in the British sense of justice. His 
political strategy consisted in tirelessly educating the ‘British public 
in the soundness and justice of Indian demand for refor Duine] f 
government. A constitutionalist to the core, he would most likely 
have welcomed the August Proclamation as a fair statement of the 
declared policy of the British government. 

Naoroji was born in September, 1825. He lost lis father at 
the age of four. His mother was illiterate but wise, loving but not 
indulgent, and as the son recorded years later, “she made me what 
Iam”. The young boy was everybody's delight. He was fortunate 
in the teachers with whom he read and the institution (The Elphins- 
tone Institution, College dept.) where he had his education and 
subsequently his assignment as Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. Introspective and contemplative by nature, Dadabhai, 
éven when he was a boy, became conscious of the debt he owed to 
society and was convinced that he should devote himself to the service 


of the people. 
LIFE as a TEACHER 


Man, it has been said, is the maker of his destiny. Sometimes, 
Lowever, unforseen forces shape our ends. This was very true of 
Dababhai. Soon after he had passed out of college, Sir Erskine 
Perry, the Chief Justice of Bombay offered to bear half the expenses 
for the youngman’s legal education in England provided the other 
half was shared by his community. Jadabhai was to qualify asa 
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Wrei. The proposal was not aaepe by Dadabhai’s community. 
Six years before this, two -youngfaen had been converted to Chris- 
tianity. The Parsis disfavoured the}ropcsal. The idea was dropped. 
Dadabhai started life as an assistan{ roaster of the Elphinstone School 
in 1844. . Years later in England Sir Erskine said to Dadabhai, “It 
is as well hy proposal was not accepted, as I am sure that your life 
has been of moye public servico, than if you had become a lawyear’’. 


Besides teaching Ponens and yvefy ably Dadabhai, during 
these years: of his ‘early youth took very keen interest in cultural 
activities and the cause of female gducation in the cily of Bombay—a 
causé which more than a hundred yeass ago was far from popular. 
But the zealous band of young men interest8d in the cause survived 
the mitigi indifference, criticism and opposition, and their activities 
marked ‘‘ane “epee in the history of education in the Bombay 
Presidency’. ig . 


BEGINNINGS OF A POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
, Dadabhai was soon drawn into the vortex of politics. There 
‘was soni agitation sporsored by the English educated communities 
in India prior to the renewal of the East India company’s charter 
in 1853. -Calcutta showed the way. On August 26, 1852 was founded 
the Bombay Association, Bombay's first political association. In bis 
speech made on this occasion by the young Dadabhai, ‘‘we find the 
root principles of his political philosophy. India’s wrongs should 
not blind her to the benefits of the British rule. .......... The 
authorities? erred but it might be, with the best of motives. ......... 
The remedy Jay in agitation. People should combine to give ex- 
pression to their convictions and their voize must be heard. Herein 
lay the principal justification and hope for all the agitation Dadabhai 
conducted—a nation’s united voice is bound to be heard’. This 
faith in the conscience of the British public was ingrained in his 
nature and, conditioned the character and the spirit of his agitation 
throughout his whole life. 


In "ENGLAND, 


In 1855 Dadabhai decided to join the commercial firm of the 
Camas in London. He himself says that he was, “‘desirous of seeing 
an intimate connexion established between England and India’’. 
Dadabhai returned to India after nearly three years. “his mind more ` 
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A 
enriched than his pockets” ; He lived ‘in’ an " Bingland of Gladstone, 
Cobden & Bright, of Spencer, (hrlyle arid-Milf. Three years of stay 
gave him sufficient food fot” thogght, analysis and, speculation. He 


was convinced of the- necessilyeof mee India’s case to the British 
Public, an ee 


Dadabhai left for England” early in 1859 snd soon slarled business 
on his own account. Whe business ‘venture was nota great. success. 
But as a propagator and propounder of India’s case’ for reform his use- 
fulness and, importance in ‘England grew. ` stéadily. The London 
Indian Society with which he was intimately connected tiil 1907 was 
one of his earliest enterprises in this direction. Within a few years 
Dadabhai felt the necessity for'a mére broad based and active organi- 
sation, and late in 1866 was born the East India Association. He had 
always raised his voice against the curtailment of what litties cope 
the Indians had for getting*into the Indian Civil Service, He now 
utiliged the Association for this purpose, for ventilating India’s grie- 
vances and for flogging up the British conscience-in regard'to India. 

The patriot had made a beginning in’ England, “Coming back 
to India in 1869 hè followed up his efforts by establishing _beanshes: 
gf the Association in this country and by undertaking ‘a lecture tour 
with a view to educating the Indian public and enlisting the support 
of the ruling chiefs. Dadabhai was in India for a few months only. 
His brief stay was a big success for the cause that the Hast India 
Association represented as well as a personal triumph for him. Since 
the days of Rammohan Roy no Indian had achieved greater reputation 
both in India and England. Pheroze Shah Mehta bailed him as 
“Sir Philip Sydney of Indian Renaissance’. It was in the fitness of 
things that the citizens of Bombay presented him with an address 
and a purse. 


” No MERE AGITATOR 


The Indian messenger was no mere political agitator. A cons- 
cientious and painstaking researcher he made significant contributions 
to Indian economic thought. eHe wanted to bring home to the 
English people the fact that India’s national capital was being . 
depleted year after year to enrich England and to satisfy the whims 
of the rulers. He was convinced that the British public were not 
aware of the appalling poverty of the Indian people. He prepared 
a series of: papers on the grinding poverty of the Indian. masses and 
on Indian Finance. His first paper was Ba before the Hast India 
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Association in July, 1870. He maintained that the per capita annual 
income of the Indian population fvas about iwenty rupees. He 
and his colleagues repeatedly plead§d for a readjustment of the Indo- 
British financial relations. He held shat the drain on the resources 
of Inda was avoidable. The appointment of a Parliamentary Select 
Committee in°1873 before which Dadabhai gave his evidence was a 
result of his efforts. Nothing much came,out of it; Parliament 
itself was dissolved a few months later. Buf a beginning had been 
made. The Indian, patriot had years, of work ahead. The future 
would see bim as a member of a Royal ` Commission and member of 
the British Parliament. 

In the middJe seventies during, his spate India Dadabhai was 
Dewan of Baroda for more than a year end an elected member of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation for some timé®. He went a long 
way in ridgieg the Baroda administration of its patent ills. But 
backstairs court jntrigues and the machinations of the British 
resident prevented the unbending Dewan from continuing longer in 
office. His stay in Bombay is also memorable for his paper on the 
subject of.. the poverty of India—memorable because a little over 25 
yea retier this. paper developed into his famous book Poverty and 
Un-British Rul e in India. 


Poverty AND Un-BritisH RULE IN INDIA 


Coming back to England Dadabhai with the zeal of a medieval 
crusader ransacked the files and documents to convincingly establish 
his thesis of the drain of India’s capital to England. He held this 
drain resp@nsible for India’s material and moral poverty. In the 
memoranda on the subject that he prepared, and the voluminous 
correspondence that he entered into with public figures in England 
Dadabhai elaborated his theme. He passed through a mental conflict 
alternating between his deep rooted faith in British justice and a 
growing despondency. He went so far as to say that, “‘.... without 
any such intention or wish, and with every desire for the good of 
India, England has in reality been the most disastrous and destructive 
foreign invader of India...” It was in kesping with these senti- 
ments that he named his book Peverty*and Un-British Rule in India. 
The book had its drawbacks Some of its generalisations were too 
wide and s..ceping, some views rather extreme. But it was 
informative--the product of years of toil and research. It discussed 
many aspects of the Indian problem and, ‘‘was, in fact, an approach 
to politics through the door ef economics’’. l 
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When Dadabhai returned hofne in 1882, he found the political 
climate in the country more congenial for his work. _By.then his 
reputation as an authority. on Indian problems was -- established. 
Dadabhai had a large hand in mobilising public opinion in Bombay 
in favour of the Ilbert Bill, in organising a farewell meeting in honour 
of Lord Ripon, in fouling the Bombay Presidency Association, 
and in the inaugaration of the Indian National Congress. The Bombay 
Governor nominated Dadabhai. along with Ranade as an additional 
member of the Bombay Legislatite Council. We get a glimpse of 
the mind of the eminent Parsi from the speech he made at Ripon’s 
farewell function. “I must confess during my humble efforts in 
Indian politics I was gometimes driven to despair, and to doubt my 
faith. But Ripon has completely restored it to its full fatensity, that 
England’s conscience is rigt and England will do her duty and per- 
form her great mission in India, when she has sich sons:so pure of 
heart and high in statesmanship’’. a: 3 

1886 wasa year of failure and also of success for Dadabhii. 
He failed in his bid for the membership of the British Parliament—a 
failure that could be anticipited. But he presided over the second 
session of the Congress’ in Calcutta. He was against the idea that 
the congress should discuss social reforms. He characterised the 
congress as ‘‘a political body to represent to our rulers our political 
aspirations’. ‘‘A national congress’ according to him, ‘‘must 
confine itself to questions in which the entire nation has a direct 
participation, and it must leave the adjustment of sovial reforms 
and other class questions to class Congress.” The problem was io 
recur in the future history of the Congress. The President of the 
Congress emphasised two other points. One was the necessity of 
representation of India in Parliament. The second was the need 
of having elected representatives in the Indian legislatures. Both 
bore fruit within the next few years. 


Tre Brack M.P. 


The central theme of the Dadabbhi story for the next few years 
was the preparation for a parliamentary contest and his election to 
Parliament. He chose central Finsbury as his constituency and 
began very well. His chances of success were heightened by the 
Conservative Prime Minister of England's (Lord Salisbury) reference 
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“= him, as “a black man” late in 1888. ` It raised a storin of protest 
in England - and India. The - gladbtonians exploited it to the full, 
' Dadabhai survived the campaign þf racial prejudice and hate. He 
won in 1892 the Finsbury seat withy’a majority of three votes only. 
This enabled the English people to give Naoroji the nickname of 
‘*Narrow- Majoritee’’. ‘Gladstone commenied, ‘‘It is a curious fact 
what Lord cee cadled a black man Daa just been returned to 
my great, satisfaction” c ae 


INDIA—ALWAYS IN HIS MIND. 


_ Dadabhai had decided to enter Pafliament to serve the cause 
of India. India and her congress were uppermost in his mind even 
during the excitement of the parliainentary election. He entered 
into a voltminous correspondence with friends and admirers in 
England as ‘well as India wherein he analysed the Indian problem 
independently, of, vis-a-vis the National Congress. From the press 
andthe platform he popularised the Congress movement to the British 
public. “His letters very naturally betray the great patriot’s worry 
ovax_=the possibility of the muslim defection from the Congress 
organisation and the withdrawal on the part of the government œf 
their sympathy and support for the movement. Dadabhai’s efforts 
in England on behalf of the Congress movement was looked upon 
with disfavour by the Anglo-Indian circles. In India, Sir Syed 
Abmed, Theodre Beck (whose name is so intimately associated with 
the Aligarh movement) and a section of the ruling aristocracy were 
openly anti-Congress in their views and actions. For quite sometime, 
the distinguished Parsi had to guard the Congress fort almost alone 
in England till the British Committee af the Congress was formed 
in 1889. Tndia was the official journal of the Committee. Its ex- 
penses became a headache for the organisers of the committee not 
long after its start. The journal and the British Committee were 
discontinued in 1921. By then new political forces had appeared 
within the fold of the Indian National Congress. The British 
Committee no longer echoed the stirrings and aspirations of the 
parent bodys 


° $ 
As the first and only Indian member of Parliament Dadabhai 
had a tremendous responsibility. India was always in his mind. 
There was hardly any discussion on India—her finance or economic 
policy, civil administration and the system of recruitment to public 
officas, in which he did not participate. He had to do a lot of © 
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pamphleteering. He wanted to create in the minds of the indiata” 
M.P.’s an interest in the Indian? Problem. Moreover, .he -had on | 
occasions, also to guide his frieads in India on the modus operandi ~ | 
of the political agitation. Dadabhai . had a resolution to the effect 
that the first examination for appointments: to the Civil Serviees of 
India should be held simultaneously in India and the United Kingdom 
successfully piloted in Parliament. The resolution agtually moved 
by Herbert Paul was carried by a: -shatch vote. It was likely to 
remain inoperative. Political cireles ‘were dead against it. On 
June 16, Dadabhai wrote.to Surendra Nath -Banerjea in India, 
‘Petitions innumerable should pouf into the Commons, approving 
of their action and praying f for practical effect. The whole conserva- 
tive party and the Government are against .........66 Success on this 
occasion is of vast impoytance to our ‘cause: Write lo every part of 
India, rouse it up ...... Such a good fortung may not agajn occur to 


us for some time’’. j aa Toe = 


e 


PRESIDENT AGAIN e. 


Dadabhai’s work in "England was interrapted by his returi fo 
Ingia to preside over the Lahore session of the Congress in 1898. 
From Bombay to Lahore it’ was a ‘Hero’s Home- Coming’ for him 
William Hunter writing in the Times said, ‘His reception at Lahore 
has perhaps not been surpassed since the day of Ranjit Singh’’. In 
his joint reply to several addresses of welcome the President elect 
declared, “I am a Hindu, a Musulman, a Parsi, but above all an 
Indian. My greatest happiness has been this, that all «Hindus, 
Musulmans, and Parsis have expressed their joy at my 
return ....India has a great future before it’. . In his address the 
Congress President among other things asserted India’s right to have 
direct representation to the Imperial Parliament and hoped that the 
acts of justice would be spontaneous on the part of Britain. 


INpDIA’S FINANCE AND A ROYAL COMMISSION 


Back to England, the question qf India’s finance and the 
economic maladjustment between India and Britain continued to be 
a recurring theme of Dadabhai’s parliamentary speeches. Here are 
some typical examples:—‘‘India has to pay for Huropean services 
in both countries two hundred millions of rupees annualy . 


Hundreds and. thousands of millions of mpney are consumed and’ 
` 4 
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Bas le in that way, and it places a monopoly of everything in 
' British capital’. q 
~ “You may create an empire by §rute force, but you will never 
. maintain it except by moral | foreg founded on justice and righteous- 
ness .~..if I asked that even the whole expenditure in regard to 
Europeans should be defrayed by the British exchequer, I would be 
amply Justified)’, = . 
“Do not forget 1857. T'for one, desire SR the bottom of my 
heart that the British rule and connexion mey last for a long time”. 
Dadabhai’s untiring efforts for instituting an inquiry into the 
financial administration bore fruit in 1895. A Royal Commission was 
appointed in May that year and Ngoroji was.the only Indian member. 
The Commission presided over by Lord Welby included two British 
friends of Ingia—Wedderburn and Caine.” This was also the year 
when the Jistinguished. Indian ceased to bs an M.P. having lost to 
a conserwative parfy candidate. There wasa ‘“‘general wreck of the 
Liberal, Party”. Another eminent Indian W. C. Banerjee, a biberal 
‘party candidate fared no better, M. M. Bhownagree won hut on 
Unionist party ticket; ; 
-` Dadabhai put his heart and soul in the work of the Welby 
_ Commission. He submitted notes and memoranda to the Commissioħ. 
He wanted some noted Indians to appear as witnesses before the 
Commission. He was particularly keen to have Justice Ranade as 
a witness. The government of India scotched the idea, for, they 
took exception to a High Court judge being asked to give evidence 
before the Commission. Gokhale, Dinshaw Wacha, G. Subrahmania 
Aiyar and Surendranath Banerjea were selected for the purpose. The 
findings of the Welby Commission did not assuage the Indian 
feelings. Dadabhai; Wedderburn, and Caine submitted a minority 
report. But even then it was a distinct gain. In one of bis letters 
Dadabhai said, ‘‘....this is the first occasion on which Indian 
views had free expression and we owe that to Lord Welby. It is in 
itself not a little gain’. 


REACTIONS TO INDIAN DEVELOPMENT 


It was in‘ keeping with these e that Dadabhai propagat- 
ed India’s cause in Britain and expressed his views on the develop- 
ments in his country. Bubonic plague broke out in some parts of 
the Bombay Presidency in 1896. The Plague operations conducted 
by the Plague Commissioner were resented by the conservative and. 
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uniformed public who were very harshly treated. Riots ee 
in Poona: the Natu brothers were imprisoned without: tria” The. 
Chafekar brothers killed the yoh, Tiagu Commissioner’ and an 
army officer. Tilak was charged with sedition ant sentenced to 18 - 
months’ imprisonment. Dadabbiai reacted rather sharply. ‘‘Gagging . 
ihe Press”, he said, “is simply suicidal. There never was a greater 
mistake than to prosecute Mr. Tilak and those poor editors’ who were, 
perhaps, not known beyond their villages .. . i Ndw you are intro- 
ducing the Russian syste under which,a man can be arrested and 
imprisoned and sent away without trial and without reason being 
given”. Referring to the growing eestiveness and extremism among 
the Indian youth, Dadabhai in letter (May, 1898) to Romesh Dutt 
said, ‘It is the enthusiasm of youth, with some direction, that has 
always carried important, changeg in the world and will always do so. 
It is to these youths to whom the future belongs. We ave now passing 
away; recruits must be* prepared . io take our placé, Despising 
them as mere youths is a great mistake. Let us guide them”. Some- 
times the seasoned statesman himself got restive. At -a public 
meeting in England in 1900 Dadabhai sounded a notè of warning. 
He affirmed India’s *loyalty to the British crown. But he said, {Do 
pot expect that that loyalty cannot faij’’. =e 

In India public opifiion was stirred by Curzon’s administrative 
policy and his aggressiveness. In 1904 on the occasion of the con- 
vocation of Calcutta University he questioned the truthfulness of the 
Indians. Political opinion in India unequivocally repudiated the 
aspersions on Indian character. Curzon’s final act, the partition 
of Bengal ‘broke the back of Joyal India, and roused a new spirit 
in the Nation”. Dadabhai acted in unison with this spirit. Some- 
time before the partition of Bengal became an all India issue, he had 
attended an international congress of socialists at Amsterdam. Here 
also Dadabhai took up his pet theme of the drain of India’s wealth, 
and appealed to the workmen of the whole world to condemn the 
wrongs done in India. He pleaded for self-government in India, 
Early in 1906 welcoming the Bengal agitation over Partition in a 
letter, Dadabhai expressed the hope that his Bengalee friends woulé 
be able ‘‘to show that Indians pre a backbone—the staying power 
to the last’’, “I am prepared’’, *he said, ‘‘for ultimate failure— , 
. Bengal may remain partitioned—the boycott may at last end—but it 
will be a great gain if we can once establish the character for organised 
union and self-sacrifice. One’ more important result I am looking 
forward to. It is the rousing of the masses....... = 
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SourH AFRICAN AGITATION 


Another important movement which the grand old: man watched 
with interest and guided with: his iNvaluable advice and suggestions 
was the Indian ‘agitation in ‘South Afriga. It was at the request of 
_ the coleured - Agitation Committee ‘of Cape Colony that Dadabhai in 
1892 took upt tite matter of the Indian disabilities with Lord Ripon, 
the Colonial. Secretary. . The agitation gathered momentum by 1894, 
i.e. in about a year after Gandhi’s professional, visit to South Africa. 
In his: very first letter to Da@abhai (July 5, 1894) Gandhi who had 
already founded the Natal Indian Congress, wrote, “I am yet in- 
experienced and young and therefore quite, liable to make mistakes 
Shia you will, therefore, oblige me very greatly if you will kindly 
direct and guide me and make necessary suggestions which shall be 
‘received as from a father to his child.” Dadabhai was untiring in 
his attempts to yaise ‘the Sopth African question in Parliament and in 
his pleadings for a more humane treatment of the Indians in that 
country. Tn later years convinced like Gandhi, of the futilitye of 
submitting petitions, he welcomed the decision of the Indians in 
South Africa to offer passive resistance to the Transvaal government. 
In 1906, he used the Congress platform to mobilise political opinion 
in this country in favour of the South African agitation. He upheld 
the Indian cause in South Africa till the success of the Gandhian 
Satyagraha in 1914. The Indian Community was grateful to the 
grand old Man. 


"CALCUTTA CONGRESS AND THE Cry or SWARAJ 


To .comé- back to India. Within the Congress the cleavage 
between the extremists led by Tilak and the Bengal leaders and the 
moderates grew wider. ‘At the Beneras Congress of 1905, the Congress 
President Gokhale referred to the Partion agitation in Bengal as 
“a land mark in the history of our national progress’. The moderates 
were not in favour of an extension of the Bengal unrest to other 
parts of India. The Congress session passed off without any bitch. 
But the slogans of swadeshi, Boycott and National Education were 
gathering popularity, and questioning qhe“ ‘meadicant policy” of the 
moderates. Ina letter (may, 1907) to the Secretary of state for 
India, Minto wrote, ‘‘Everybody warns us that a new spirit is 
growing and. spreading over Indis’. Dismayed at the growing 
success of the extremists and the likelihood of Tilax presiding over the 
1906 session of the congress, the moderates persuaded Dadabhai to 
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come back to India and guide thg deliberations of the datentta aion 
of the congress. Against Dadabhai, ‘who was neither # moderate 
nor an extremist’? there could bè no contest. Thee head on conn 
was postponed. “You have Javed» us from a great crisis’, wrote 
Surendranath Banerjea. At a send off party in. England, Wedderburn 
analysed the political situation “in. India correctly. ~ Referring to 
the split, he said, “India thus stands at, tle parting of the’ ways and, 
by universal consent, M». Naoroji is the man born, to set ‘things right, 
He goes out as a perfectly free hand and not as the leader of any 
party”. T 


The Calcutta Congres eclipsed - all previous political gatherings 
in India. To the slogans of Swadeshi, Boycott & National Education, 
Dadabhai added Swgraj to Thdian political vocabulary. Swaraj was 
the keynote of his address. This was significant. fhe demand for 
self- -government, though whder British paramountcy, was being made 
for the first time from the Congress platform. Not *hat the President’s 
address or the Congress deliberations satisfied the extremists. They 
did not suggest any new approach to bring the two ‘factions within 
the Congress organisation closer together. Dr. Rashbehari. Ghose 
en his welcome address defended Swadeshi & Boycott. Dadabbai 
avoided any mention ôf Boycott. He reiteratad his faith in the 
British sense of justice and fair play. True again, that in the 
subjects Committee meeting the two groups had differences over the 
resolutions for extending boycott all over the country. But on the 
whole, the Calcutta Congress did not slow the tempo’ of India’s 
political aspirations. In a formal resolution the Congresg ‘committed 
itself to the view that the boycott movement inaugurated in Bengal 
by way of protest against the partition of that Province’ was, and 
is legitimate’. Swaraj introduced a potent element in the political 
struggle. And, thanks to Dadabhai’s judicious guidance and Tilak’s 
sense of propriety and patriotism, the differences were not brough’ 
to a head. 


Tur Last YEARS 


Dadabhai went back to tdsdon fn February, 1907 only to retur; 
home finally before the year was out. It was decided that in his 
failing health and in old age he should live with his own folk in his 
motherland. He was advised to retire and enjoy rest after an active, 
eventful and fruitful public life. But he was not destined to have 
fall rest. He was too conscientious ¢ apd patriotic to give up 
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the York of propaganda even gn declining years. His mind 
was too keen and alert to be indiferent to the happenings 
round him.... *‘The. bark `of Indian polities was drifting in 


stormy waters”. The Surat Congress of 1907 developed into an 
open split. "Violence aud the bomb made their appearance in India. 
The partition of Bengal created a feeling of desperation. Constitu- 
' tionalism lost its appeal to thg young radicals. Revolutionary secret 
societies sprang up in India wand abroad. l'he government organised 
a repressive ‘policy. This engendered new fcrces of disorder: Dada- 
` bhai appealed to his country to, adjure violence. He deprecated 
it. But unlike many political leaders junigr to ‘him in age and ex- 
perience, his hopes were centrede’ in the yéuth of the country stirred 
by national consciousness and patriotic fervour’. ` 


_ The MorJey- Minto Reforms, E R by Wedderburn. as 
the “fruit ‘of Dadabhai’s long and untiting labours” strengthened 
‘the latter’s faith in “British character. ‘‘after many a cruel disappoint- 
‘mere bordering ‘on despair’. But he was forthright in his comments 
and advice. -êI wish” he said, ‘‘only to remark that the Viceroy’s 
‘council may also be left without an official majority, and that some 
consideration ‘had been given to that unfortunate blunder—the 
partition of Bengal’. j 


From Versova where he lived, Dadabhai corresponded with 
friends, watched developments in India and abroad, and made his views 
known oft important problems of the day. Versova became a place 
of political pilgrimage. Dadabhai used the occasion of the royal 
visit to reiterate his view that the grant of self government would 
ensure the blessings of peace and prosperity. He was horrified and 
dismayed at the attempt on the lives of the Viceroy and Lady 
Hardinge. For decades Dadabhai had worked for simultaneous civil 
service examinations in England and India. The appointment of a 
Royal Commission on the services in India roused hopes in him. 
In a long letter (Oct., 1913) Dadabhai refuted Lord Harding’s conten- 
tion that India’s trade had put her in a fovourable position. Speaking 
on India’s place in the war he majntained, “. ... our duty is clear 
to do our—everyone’s—best toesupperi the British fight with our 
life and property”. Writing to a friend in England a few months 
later, Dadabbai said, ‘‘...India has now been able to show its 
sincere loyalty to the British Empire, and I fully hope that the 
British people will not fail to be true to tke British character of 
faithfully performing inoue promises and making the gtfand British 
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Empire, a true Empire of free. and hapy humānity and equal rieg 
all subjects”, mas oe ; 


Home RULE LEAGUE PRESIDENT « 


The last important public art of Dadabhai was. his. acceptance 
of the Presidentship of Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule Leagtte, She had 
hoped for the Congress initiative on an efectivo demand for self- 
government. Disillusioned, she started thé organisation in September, 
1916, to strengthen the case for self-government. She .was backed 
by the extremists. . Dadabhai’s friends within-.the Congress looked 


at this new development with, ‘ater amazement. From England. 


Wedderburn advised. him fo “dissdciate himself from the League. But 
the old man had made up his mind. "He knew that his recent move 
would be regretted as an‘ alliance’ with the extremist section. But 
his heart was set for Swaraj and he was happy, to be associated with 
this movement for Home rule. He was convinced that no harm would 
be done to the Congress i in the building up of which he me “played no 
mean role. : 

Then came a few months later the end of a diedeuutchen. career, 
His was a life full years, of events and of honours When compartive- 
lyeyoung, Dadabhai’s professor called him. ‘*Tbe promise of Indig”. 
The mature and ageing Dadabhai was a significant EEA y 
on this observation. * 

*Dadabhai Naoroji : The Grand Old Man of India—R. P. Masani. 
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WALDEMAR HAF F KINE AND THE PLAGUE 


Rowan Poporsr», M. Da Litt. D. 

e 

For aaa of years: mankind hed feared the plague which 
came like a fury, swept over the land and killed hundreds of thousands 
of the inhabitants. The earliest record of she plague is the biblical 
description of a disease that broke out among the Phillistines, killing 
thousands of them in a short timg. In the joar 542 A.D. bubonic 
plague broke out in Egypt and spread like a fateful fire over a large 
part of Europe. Epidemic after ca wee over Europe in the 
following hundred years. 

In the, fourteenth century ‘a “terrible epidemic broke out in 
Europe. This pestilence, afterwards known as the Black Death, 
appeared in Southgrn Italy in 346-47 and -made its way over the whole 
of Europe. It made its.appearance in England in 1348 where ‘it was 
prevalent for several years. A second epidemic appeared in 1361 and a 
third seven years later. It has been estimated that 2,50,00,000 persons, 
one fourth of the population of Europe died then of this disease. 

' , Another epidemic broke out in Loncon in the seventeerth 
century, the Great Plague of London of 1665 in which 70,000 persons 
died. - This plague was the first of several of similar plague epidemics 
that swept over Europe from time to time in succeeding centuries. It 
was noticed that the epidemic travelled for a wile from the east to the 
west. 

It was in Hong Kong that the cause of ths plague was discovered. 
It was during an epidemic in 1894 that the Japanese government sent 
Drs. Kitasato and Aoyama to investigate the disease. They arrived in 
- Hong Kong on June 12th, and two days later Dr. Aoyama made an 
autopsy on one of the victims and Dr. Kitasato found numerous bacilli 
in the heart, blood, liver and spleen. Similar bacilli were found also in a 
living victim of plague“on the same day. On June 15th cultures were 
developed and with he exception of pigeons, all the animals inoculated 
by Kitasato died with the identical signs of plegue in human beings. 
Dr.. Yersin who was sent by the\ French government, arrived in 
Hong Kong on June 18th and independently discovered the same 
bacillus, which had been named the Bacillus Pestis. 

Some two years later, in 1896, Bombay which had an active trade 
with Hong Kong was visited by the plague. Eombay had been free 
from this disease for nearly two hundred years. It was noticed that 
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the disease appeared near the docks where the. Chinese trade ent s 

It was also observed that before the disease, rats had been dying in 
large numbers. -It-was then quite*apparent that the yats, transported 
in the ships, were the carriers of jhe disease. Stationed at Bombay 
was Waldemar Hafikine, who had attained a reputation | as aevery 
competent bacteriologist. It was up. to Haffkine to attempt ‘to. find a 
method of controlling the plague. ` . : 

After the discovery of the plague germ by Kitasato avd Veen in 
1894, many bacteriologists Tadertooli nurherous investigations in this 
field. One of the most noted of these was.Haffkine who was interested 
mainly in the development of a vaccine. He succeeded in protecting 
human beings against plague by the inoculation of killed cultures. It 
had been observed by Drs. Yersin, Calmette and Borrel that rabbits 
were able to withstand doses ‘of living: virulent plague cultures, provided 
they were first inoculated with cultures heated „to 58 degrees C. 

Plague cultures were grown for one month. After being tested 
for theiy purity, the cultures were sterilized by exposing them to heat 
at 69 to 90 degrees C., for one hour. As an additional safety measere,~ 
carbolic acid was’ added. At first there was some “difficulty in 
standardizing the vaccine, so the dose was more or less aribitrary. 
Befgre subjecting any other human being to it, Haffkine on January 10, 
1897, first of all inoculated Himself with a dose of the new, never-before ` 
tried vaccine. As a result he experienced severe pain, fever, tenderness’ 
all over his body and considerable malaise. However, in a short time 
these were gone. Immediately after this experiment large numbers of 
people took advantage of this new vaccine. The earliest results were 
favorable, for out of 8,142 persons inoculated in Bombay, a mere 
eighteen developed plague. 

The first vaccine against the plague was rather crude, and quite 
often resulted in complications. The reactions were too severe. 
Haffkine continued to refine and improve this vaccine until he attained 
one that was free from any undesirable effects. Haffkine’s vaccine 
has now been used for many years as a protection against the plague. 
For although absolute protection is not afforded by inoculation, both 
the proportion of cases of plague and the percentage of mortality among 
them has been considerably smallgr in the inoculated, as compared 
with those not inoculated. g 7 

Waldemar Mordecai -Wolff Haffkine was born in 1860 in Odessa; 
he received his early education at the Gymnasium. From there he 
went to the University of Odessa, where he was graduated from the 
Science Faculty i in 1884. During thé next four years, he was attached 
to the Zoological Museum’ of his ‘native town, He was among other 
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_ th ‘an accomplished linguist and- this proved of great value in his 
later ftavels around the world. dents 
l In 1888 he became assistant’ in the department of Physiology at 
the University of Geneva where he,remained only one year. He had 
received an invitation from Louis Pasteur to become his assistant in 
Paris, Haffkine accepted eagerly, for he had always been: primarily 
interested in bacteriology. Hé worked with Pasteur, greatly extending 
_his knowledge of bacteriology until 1898. He at that time received a 
“call from the Government of India to come to Bombay where a new 
.vesearch. laboratory had been set aside for him to conduct researches 
into the cause of cholera. This isedse was rampant in India at this 
time and many of its inhabitants, were dying of this disease. Methods 
of controlling it were needed desperately. - 

Cholera had been in existenee stnce-the dawn of history and in 
India it brokg out in the form of epidemics at rather frequent intervals. l 
Its i invasion of other countries, however, did not take place until modern 

. times, the first spread epidemics occurring in the Orient in 1817, With 
` -thestncrease in travel and but little knowledge of the methods by which 
disease was ‘Spread, great pandemics arose in which cholera travelled 
‘toe Europe, overland to Russia and by water dlong the trade routes of 
_Arabia and Egypt. From Europe the disease spread to North America. 
; During the pandemic of cholera ‘between 1879 and 1893, 
Dr. Robert Koch, working in Egypt, described the Vibrio Cholerae as a 
comma bacillus in the intestines of patients who died of cholera. But 
this discovery was received with suspicion, because no positive proof 
had been forthcoming that this germ was the cause of cholera. But it 
was not long before proof was obtained. It came about in this way. 
A doctor engaged in cultivating the comma becillus developed an attack 
of cholera, and his stool was found to be swarming with the comma 
bacilli, although there was no epidemic at that time. 
The first problem that Haffkine had to solve in his search for a 
. remedy for cholera was the fixing of a cholera virus to a well-defined 
strength. He solved this problem in the following manner; by 
attenuation of the virus—that is, the cholera germ—and by exaltation 
of the virus. The virulence of the germ is diminished by passing a 
current of sterile air over the surfgce of the cultures, or by various 
other methods. The virulence*is exalted cr increased by the method 
of passage; that is, by growing the germ in the abdomen in a series of 
guinea pigs. By the latter method, the virulence after a time is 
increased twenty-fold—i.e., the fatal dose has been reduced to a twentieth 
of the original. Cultures treated in this way constitute the virus exalte. 
Injection of the virus gate under the skin of an animal produces a 
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local destruction of tissue followed by “the death of the animal, Jat if 
the animal be treated first with *the’ extenuated: virus, the A 
injection of the virus exalte “prodyces ‘only | a. swelling of the tissue at the 
site of the injection. After the inoculation rst of the attenuated and 
afterwards of the exalted virus, the ening pig. ena a high- ‘degree 
of immunity. oO -> 

Dr. Haffkine also proved the harmlessness a e vaccine e by 
inoculating himself with it and by careful and: ‘patient observation on 
other scientists who alloWed. themselves to be inoculated... This was 
the first stage of Haffkine’s reséarches. 

The next step was obviously eto prove its, value on “human beings 
as an anti-cholera vaccines- Lord ‘Dufferin, former Viceroy of India 
and Ambassador: to Paris, was. approached. He gave him letters of 
introduction and Haffkine ‘proceeded to London. He explained his 
methods to English medical authorities, and the reception of these ideas 
were most cordial. The Secretary of State*for India ranted facilities 
for Haffkine to visit every part of India. He arriveal in Calctitia, March 
18937 to put his ideas to the test. He taught laboratory technicians the 
method of preparing the vaccine and he soon had a liberal supply « of it. 
Officers of the army and medical officers offered themselves as subjects 
for inoculation. This serves as a good example for the natives who 
quickly followed suit. Im the course of one year he inoculated about 
25,000 persons. Within a period of five years its worth was thoroughly 
established and accepted all over the world as an effective 7 of 
reducing both the incidence and mortality of the disease. 

Haffkine was always immersed in research. No sooner “had he 
disposed of one problem that he started another. In World War One, 
the British forces in France had received prophylactic inoculations 
against typhoid, but not against paratyphoid A and B. In view of the 
arrival of troops from India and the Mediterranean region, it was 
argued that the complete inoculation should be performed. But Sir 
William Leishman, Director of Pathology, Expeditionary Forces opposed 
immediate action because he feared severe reactions, which might 
impede military reinforcements. A committee of noted pathologists 
was appointed to consider the question, of which Haffkine was a 
member. His arguments went a long way to convince Leishman. 
After a trial on 300 men, the kecing was genearlly used in all armies. 


. Many honours came to Waldemer Haffkine. The greatest 


monument to him is the Haffkine Institute in Bombay, named after 
him in 1925. He was a tireless worker, who neglected his own welfare 
for the welfare of others. He was well liked by those with whom he 
came in contact. Dr. W. J. Simpson, when Haffkine died, said the 
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followmig about him: ‘‘I knew him intimately. He stayed with us 
ee when in Calcutta, and On one occasion he was ill with 
malaria, which he contracted in Assane. Whether ill or well, he was 
very likeable and always | the same; a courteous and amiable gentleman, 
even toward those who opposed him and attacked his views and work; 
very determined, remarkable for his power of work, full of enthusiasm 
and with a dauntless courege which was not to be dampened by 
disappointment. He had the supreme satisfaction before he left India 
of placing on a firm basis his arti-cholera and anti-plague prophylaxix. 
We are proud to have elected him Honorary Fellow of the Ross Institute; 
and to have his- portrait in the libary. Ross and Hafikine are two 
outstanding figures in the beneficient work “they have done for India 
and the saving of lives from malaria, cholera and plague in different 
parts of the world.” . ° n 

Waldemar” Haffkine was one of the pioneers in bacteriology. He 
, ranked with Boch, von Bohring, Ehrlich atd Kitssato in laying the 
foundations of moderf vaccines-therapy. His name will be remembered 
m medical annals as being the first to produce a cholera and later a 
plague prophylactic vaccine. These are now used effectively wherever 
there js an outbreak of cholera or plague. 

; “Waldemar Mordecai Wolff Haffkine was of Jewish birth and alle 
his. life he maintained a deep interest in hfs religion. He sought 
scientific backing for many of the hygienic laws laid down by Moses 
and others in ancient times. The microscope, he stated, justified a 
great many of these regulations. As an example he cited the law of the 
thorough removal of animal blood which could easily be invaded by 
germs and ‘cause serious disease. He regarded his religion as a form of 
discipline. If was like science. In order to accomplish anything in 
science we must know what has been accomplished before. In a 
similar way we must learn from the wisdom of the past. 

Waldemar Haffkine died at the age of seventy in 1980. He had 
lived a useful and productive life. He had helped free mankind from 
the terrors of plague and cholera, two of the greatest killers of all time. 


PERCEPTUAL JUDGMENT 


Dr. P. 8. Sasrri, M.A. M.Lirr., PH.D. 
University of Saugor, Saugor (M.P.) 


1. The Yogicra-Sautrantika school defines perception as being 
non-constructive * and non-erroneous ?. Perception as associated 
with verbal factors is sħid to become constructive or conceptual. 
Pure perceptual apprehension admits neither the name of the object 
nor the universal. It is a pure immediacy.* Euch an immediacy 
can also arise in the sccall@d erroneous apprehension * and we have 
therefore to specify that it. is valid only as non-erroneous and non- 
constructive. ee Se: 

A non-constructive experience is a bare immediaty which has 
no reference to anything* external.: There cannot be ån experience 
which is not an experience of something. Some oject or other must 
be external to me if I am to senseit. In the absence of thestays 
of light and of a certain type of land, I cannot even cögnirə a sheet 
of water which may later on turn out to be a mirage. ° The object 
wakens a certain sensation. In the first moment of the cognition, 
observes the Buddhist,” there is an aspect of reality which appears 
directly. In the second moment we have that which is constructed. 
These are two different things. What we immediately apprehend 
in sensation is only one moment. The other is based. on this and it 
is always a chain of moments.’ 

If it is the constructive activity that is said to bring forth the 
object of perception, we have to ask whether this activity creates 
the object or if only recognises the existent object. The mental 
construction of an entity presupposes the prior existence of that 
entity, The pure perception of the Buddhist brings the image of 
the object; and having the image of the object is the same as knowing 
the object.* The image as such is apprenended in the selfawareness 
of the subject. That is, sense-perception is succeeded by the cons- 
truction of an image, though it is itself non-constructive.* This 
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per tual apprebension is always a sensation followed by conception, 
constru@ion or’ judgment is a distfnct cognition of a mental reflex 
which is capable of coalescing with'a werbal designation.7® Does the 
construction associate the word with the object’!? Or does it 
associate itself with the word? {f it brings the word and the object 
together, does it make the object verbal? Or does it apprehend 
the object ‘as’ assoriated with a ‘word? Or does it designate the 
object’ by’ a word? Since the object that is apprebended in construc- 
tive perception is the-same as ¢hat immediately apprehended in the 
non constr ctive experience, we cannot say that the constructive 
perception makes.the object verbal." But without the verbulisation, 
we cannot have the logical proposition or stitement. 


2. The pure sensation is the limit „Of all epic cognition.”* 
We do not apprebend the object as ascouinted * with a word. We 
sense an object even without an explicit ‘this’. Later we remember 
the word that indigates the object. And this word has no literal 
association with the object.14 Whereas a white crystal appears red 
when 2 associated with a red flower, the object does not have any 
such appearance. The word likewise is not visible to the eye, while 
the ‘object appears as the ‘this’. And when I remember the word, 
this .memory does not in any way alter thecharacter of the object.*” 
Tt is such an object that is intuited. Here we have the purest 
. immediacy whose lower limit may be expre-sed as a sensation. This 
is a stage in. which the conceptual understanding does not find any 
place.** Consequently we cannot admit that the apprehension 
designates or denotes the object as mixed up with the word. It is 
not the experience that designates the obiect. Experience brings 
forth the memory of the word, and this word denotes the object.?’ 
Out of this sensation there can arise four different kinds of perception. 
Thus we get the erroneous cognition which involves also the intellect, 
the empirical perception wherein an objectivized image is mistaken 
for external reality, the inferential cogniticn, and memory along 
with the volitions °°. The same sensation is the basis of the judgment. 
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If it is argued that an identical content is given, to the P 


by the constructive activity, then this content must be said to Qualify 


an object or be qualified by an ‘object. In either, case the object 
must be assumed to exist as argal entity, and with it the ideational 
content. ° That is, we cannot have a mental construction -of gome- 
thing, if this something does not actually exist and if it is not actually 
apprehended earlier. 7° Construction, however,’ is the cognition 
of a real particular in the guise of general images. rah: _ AS Varshaganya 
said, perception is a mere sensation produced by the senses assuming 
the form of the object.”? i 

When I perceive a jar, el am first and foremoat a 
the existence of the jar. ° T take it¢o be-real, to have a being. This 
being constitutes the’ ground of perception. Then how do I arrive 
at the jar? It may ‘be said that this awareness of the j jar is similar 
to an erroneous apprehension. I cognise something and I eam aware 
that this is silver. The silver may be unreal; hy the this is real. 
Likewise the being I apprehend is real; and the jar that I come to 


t . . . . — 
know is a predicate that I attribute to this being.” Every socalled .. 


object on such a view és a predicate. As adjectival it gives’ room 
for doubt and error. When IT see an object and doubt whether it 


e . 
is a pillar or man, I have no doubt regarding its existence. I have - 


a doubt only as regards the predicate that I should apply to this 
existence, If this predicate is based on difference, if is other than 
existence; and a difference is not capable of being perceptually ap- 
prehended. 5 i 

3. Perception, as Asanga observed, is an immediate, ñon-cons- 

. 2 . bad * 
tructive and non-erroneous apprehension. It is a pure sensation 
which is not a process of knowing.” Sensation gives place to concep- 
tion, to an image. An image, however, is not an ultimate reality. 
It is an effect of the external efficient reality.” This effect is mediated 
by the sensation. But the sensation as such is not an object to a 
subject.2° In pure sensation we are in touch with the ultimate 
reality.” This reality is non-empirical, non-constructive and itis as 
such non-erroneous. When it is not erroneous, it is not subjective.* 
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-TH onstruction: depends on the images or mental reflexes which 
are nob strictly limited to the actually pezceived ; and the constructed 
knowledgé does not arise from.the object directly.2® That a construc- 
tion need not have a present object js seen clearly in recognition where 
a previous cognition which is not in the present is equated with a 
present coghition. Such a constructed knowledge is taken to be 
something like,an indirect and conditioned reflex.” Then even though 
_ the original sensation is non-constructive, iz,is capable of giving rise 
‘to a construction or judgment”? 
The sense-perception is an apprehension “ct the particular essence 
of the object. {It is an’essence “which i i3 capable of producing a vivid 
image. The vivid image, howevey, arises yaly when that particular 
essence of the object is present directly.” This alone is the ultimate- 
ly real-entity or element since it alone is =fficient; and the essence 
of reality jse simply its capacity to be eigen: 88 The expression 
ultimately real means that which can be tested by its force to produce 
an. effect.** It is that which is felt in sansation and which is other 
Than the analytical or discursive thought. There is an interesting 
passage in ‘Sordello’ distinguishing thinking from perception: 


‘Because perceptions whole, like that he sought 
To clothe, reject so pure a worl? of thought 
As language : thought may take perception’s place 
But hardly coexist in any case, 
Being its mere presentment—af the whole 
By parts, the simultaneous and the sole 

. By the successive and the many’. 


At ne moment the perceptual act does not take up the entire 
object. A part of the object is always suoplied by latent or explicit 
memory ; and the conceptual awareness oi the unperceived part or 
aspect places the logical ground of perception in an inferential or 
mediated cognition, in a cognition mediated by the ideas remembered 
and otherwise.** If this is a valid argument, in pure immediacy we 
cannot apprehend the object in its entirety.°° I do not have the 
perceptual cognition of my own face in its entirety, and yet I recognise 
my face in the mirror. I cognise a pert or aspect of the object; and 
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from this I have an awareness that I baye cognised it a 7 This 

detetminate awareness has. an eement of construction i in it. fn the 


inferential cognition too there ig: the same feature.**- That which i 
makes a cognition determinate is. an act of judgtnent ; ‘aud every 
judgment is a construction of the thtelléct, not a work ‘of the. senses. 
The senses give only a pure affirmation which ‘corresponds to the 
thing-in-itself,°* to the unutterable. ‘The determinate oe and 
inference then mutually aaa on one onether.* o, a 


4. Along with the. sensible intuo we TER an: intelligible 
intuition which is said to-be present in eyery sense perception.’ If 
not practically, atleast theoretically” we Cah ‘separate that which is 
due to past experience from that „which proceeds without mnemonic . 
influences in our perception of | the object.‘? Sensation. then is the 
very core of the actual experience which is perception. The sensation 
that I have contains the affirmation of the, object. - Ib: js therefore 
not the concept but the affirmation. that is basic in the, cognitive 
act.» This affirmation is present even in the tiegative judgment 
because it refers to a visual sensation.“*. In themselveg the cofespts 
and the names are not affirmative. They become positive in a 
judgment. Thus while the pure sensation or affirmation is pre- 
logical, the introduction of the concepts and names makes this 
experience a subject for logical enquiry ;*° and since the names and 
concepts are-negative or dialectical in nature, logic is a study of this 
negation and its transformation.*’ 


5. Perceptual apprehension is the awareness of an. object’ by a 
subject; and this apprehension indicates or refers to: the object. 
The subject becomes aware of ths object. In this awd1eness the 
object comes to appear as an image, as a reflection in the stream of 
consciousness. Such an object cannot be the class predicate which is 
devoid of all power to give rise to any efficacious activity. It can 
be the bare particular which must be taken to be real because it gives 
rise to a sensation directly. This bare particular cannot endure for 
any period of time because by enduring it acquires certain properties. 
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Ari object x in a series of moments cannot remain the same. It will 
be =, x3 and soon. The perception of x in the first moment 
as xl is not the same as the perception in the second moment as x2 
The real object of perception is the unique, that which exists in the 
particular -moment of apprehension. The object does not endure in 
time; nor does it occupy the same space since it is changing its 
character every moment. .To exist in the same place it must continue 
to be stationary. And sinée it is not naiona; the bare particular 
is a unique point-instant ; ande this is the “object or the perceptual 
apprehension.** l 

This bare particular cannot? be the object of an inferential 
cognition. Inference is- based on th? awareness of a middle 
term which is related to the major either - causally or in terms 
of identity. Both these relations demand thg continuity of the 
object over a period of time. . And since the bare particular does not 
endure, the ‘object. of the inferential cognition is said to be the uni- 
versal. But ever? the universal cannot have a spatial or temporal 
eontinuity since it is not a perceivable entity; and as such the uni- 
versal is takèn to be a mental constraction. The universal asa 
nor-existent entity is not capable of giving rise "to any activity; and 
it cannot be treated as having a similarity with the bare particulas. 
The universal is an idea which seeks to defermine the character of 
an object by differentiating it from others. Though it is not ex- 
ternally existing, it is apprehended exterrally when we have a de- 
terminate cognition of the object. Suca a cognition arises from a 
relation of our-idea to the object; and this is purely inferential. The 
object then has two aspects. The first ie that which appears directly 
in the first moment of cognition, and the second is the form which 
is constructed in a judgment of perception.* 


6. There can be no perceptual apprehension of the universal; 
and there is no inferential cognition of the particular. There is no 
third means of cognition. There are only particulars and universals 
to be cognised and these are cognised through perception and inference 
respectively. Hence, says the yogacara thinker, there is no possibility 
of two or more means of cognition operating together.°° The appre- 
hension of the universals is the ebeginning of thought, of mental cons. 
truction while the apprehension of the bare particular is pure enon- 
verbal and non-constructive immediacy. But in all human perception 
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thought is present since even thé simplest ‘act of perce ention is a 
judgment.*' If man observes anything, he always observe it as a 
universal, not as a bare particular.*? oe 

The object is in continuous ` ‘process of change. At: no two 
moments do we have the ‘identical object. The object giveg rise to 
kaowledge. The object is the cause and our cognition the result, 
The object, say a flower, extends over.a series of morhents, and we 
may cail them flower 1, flower 2, flower°38 and so on. Our cognition 
also has these moments. Is the moment. of cognition simultaneous 
with the moment of the flower? If it is, how can there be two related 
entities at the same moment? "Two related entities will have difer- 
ent spatial locations; and * a difference in space makes a difference 
in time since the veal for the yogacara Buddhist is a point-instant. 
If in moment one we have the object and there is the cognition in 
moment two, how can an object which is no more present give rise 
to a perceptual cognition? ° This argument puts an end to the causal 
relation between the object and the cognition. * And if they have a 
simultaneous existence, we cannot say that the cognition arisesfrem 
the object. Nor’can we say that we have a valid perceptual 
immediacy.** ° zae 
; To this Buddhist reality is unexpressible. It is the pure object.** 
It is unique in that it is absolutely other. It is dissimilar to the 
rest. At the same time it is an indivisible point-instant without 
extension and without duration. It is thus the concrete particular, and 
it enables the mind to construct images and ideas. When we say 
that A exists, it means that A is a particular. As Leibnitz said, 
‘to be a being is to be one being’. When the primary sensation is 
non-verbal and when it is said to conform to the bare particular, the 
Buddhist tends to hold that all generality is only that of common 
names. In so doing he ignores the processes that transform the 
sense-given into an idea.*° 

7. That which arises from the object is that which does not 
have any trace of a verbal construction. When we look at the object, 
we do not apprehend any word; the object does not have the power 
to reveal the word which is used to denote it. That which comes 
from the object can at best be dn imitation of that object, and not 
the imitation of any verbal form. It can only be an image and not ` 
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an idea. Ifa word which is not necessar-ly related to the object 
ean com to us from the perception of an cbject, then any word may 
arise from any “object. 5 A word that gan arise from the perceptual 
cognition is . that which is identical with -he object or that which is 


vitally, related to it. If it is identical with the object, the word 


_ cannot exist “apart from the gbject, and 2ven achild should know 


the names of the objects,’ If it is necessarily related to the object, it 
leads “us ‘to ‘the difficulties present in the concept of relation. The 
Buddhist, therefore, is committetl to the view that in every judgment 
there is a necessary transference of an image to an external entity. 
And if there is an external reality, it*has a name as far as the human 
beings are concerned. This act of naming is inherent in the forma- 


` tion of the language which we inherit, aad it -is presupposed by 


thought. e 7 

What is perceptible and perceived is ske baie particular which 
gives rise t0 a cognition. Tt is not the ufi-versal since the universal 
is devoid of all power being itself. unreal. Hence that which is 
perevtved has no relation with words; and that which has a relation 
with words is nôt a perceived entity. Ifa word can reveal a psrcep- 
tibles or perceived entity, a sentence like ‘tre is hot? should make us 


apprehend the heat; and if the word has such a power, on a winter, 


night -one can utter the word ‘hot’ and not feel the cold weather. 
If the perceptual cognition is perceptual and also verbal, it is not a 


- single cognition.** It is a combination of perception and thought."° 
` But the passage from sensation to conception is possible only through 


the relations between facts, not merely through facts.“* This is not 
possible on {he Buddhist theory of the discrete momentary existents. 
Perception like any other form of cognit.on is from a judgment, 
The act of judgment is a positive awakening (sativa samudrekah) or 
a content in the mind that is freed from ignorance."? As the sense- 
organ comes into contact with the object, there at the same time 
the mind is liberated from its ignorance of the object concerned. This 
liberation usually takes the form of the image or idea of the object. 
But does the perceptual cognition contain a judgment within it? 
I perceive something and have a sensation. Sometimes this percep- 
tion may give rise to an image also. The sense organ and the object 


` give rise to a sensation which reveals the oject. But this sensation 
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cannot be united with any idea ar word, because there are yp words 
in the object. The object: does not have tbe ‘character of a word. 
If there are words in the object, the object would become a: word ; 
The word is not a property of the cognition, _ because it’ is associated 
with an object. Hence a cognition that arises from the: object ‘ig a 
qualified percept which should indicate: only. the’ object. and not the - 
word. The perception of form; for instance, does not. indicate or 
reveal the taste. The parceptual cognition - then does not’ stand in 
need of a relation: with. words ; and that which converts the object 
into one that is related to words is a construction, a perceptual 
judgment." This judgmant apprehends: more than is given in 
perception, and it is a mental sonstruction, which, for all that we 
know, may be the result of the functioning of the imaginative faculty.** 
This mental construction is based. upon the given; amd it involves 
the demonstrative factor which points to its spatial pogition. All such 
construction is the work of thought which builds up a*system of 
knoWledge in the light of which the external warld of experience i is 
made intelligible.” Ln ” 


8. Determinate? perception is perception. The object hese is 
directly given. ` It is not an inferential cognition since we do not 
have a perceived middle term leading to the knowledge of something 
which is not here. Nor is such a perceptual cognition contradicted 
later. When I cognise the this as a particular cow, I may be aided 
by my memory of the past experiences ; but in so far as I am not 
conscious of this recollection, I cannot refer my awareness of this 
cow to recollection. But one may still dispute the validity of such 
a determinate perception since perceptual apprehension is known to 
give rise to erroneous cognitions also. In an erroneous cognition we 
do not transfer the class character of one to another since the class 
character is not separable from the particular.“ Yet every perceptual 
apprehension contains not only a sensation but a certain awareness. 
This awareness is a form of knowledge. Iévarakrishna, too held 
that perception is perceptual judgment. The sense-organs perceive 
and the mind judges while the soul is said to reveal the object. The 
Nyäya system however shifts the real cognition from the mind to 
the soul,’ while the Vaibhashikas® believed that the eye sees while - 
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the intellect cognises.*® In the absence of ihe activity of the intellect, 
peérceptua apprehension cannot be known or described. 

The Realist attributes vagueness afid vividness to the cognition, 
not to the Object,” since we pave ,a determinate conception of the 


- object ohly-after the images have arisen. These images are posterior 


to. the sensation 7 But how do I have a vague idea of an object? 
It is when I fail to apprehent the object in all its concreteness, then 
I have a vague cognition. The constructige activity of the mind 
tries. to make the object determinate to itself; and this implies 
that a mental construction, has to begin with a certain vagueness - 
which it tries to overcome. The TE refers to what the object 

appears to be, to what we are aware of. In every perception of an 

object, we are aware of certain qualities which are sometimes impos- 

ingly described eas sense-data. What we perceivé, we express in a 

liriguistic . form,” called a sentence or statginent. The meaning or 

import of such a sentence is at times designated a proposition. The 

question of truth or falsehood refers to this meaning, not to the form 

given the meaning.” 

The statement expressing or describing the perceptual apprehen- 
sion “is detérminate. It can be treated as a valid judgment only when 
we ate certain of iis determinate character. To ascertain the deter-° 
minateness of a certain judgment we must go beyond it ; and since 
only another determinate judgment can establish its character, we 
are always left with a determinate judgment whose character for-. 
ever remains in dispute. This infinite regress is detrimental to the 
very reality of such judgments.” This does not falsify the claim 
to truth madè by these judgments within the world of experience. 


9. The Buddhist theory of judgment arises from the theory of 
perceptual apprehension advocated by them. We are told that in 
the first moment of the experience we have the object. The sensation 
arises in the second moment. The seconé moment of the object is 
contemporaneous with the first moment of the sensation, or with the 
simple reflex which is produced by the first moment of the object. 
This first moment of the object is also the causa materialis of the 
second moment of the same object.e The mental sensation comes 


.after the moment of pure sens&tion is over, and it is vivid. Its 


external object is that second moment of the object which collaborates 
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in producing it. It is a sensation aie it is vivid and because it 
is not an abstract thought. a ` 


But the mental sensation cannot Re without depending on the 


sense-organs because it is based on the pure senfation which in its 
turn refers to the object. -If this basis*is not ‘accepted, even a, blind 


person must have valid mental. sensations which correspond to the 
pure sensations and to the objects.”* If the „pure sensation itself does’ 


not become the menial sensation, ‘the bwo must be different-and the 
two cannot refer to the saħe object.7* Then we should say that while 
pure sensation grasps a moment of the object, the concept which is 


a construction grasps the sensation » and this “would. mean that the. 


constructive perception afprehends that -which is not previously 
apprehended as the object: As the &pprehension of the unapprehend- 


ed, even the constructive perception must be as validas the non- 


constructive immediacy.” s: 


The mental sensation cannot arise out of ‘nothing, nor tan. it arisa 
without any necessary relation to something else, ven the Buddhist 
Idealist admits that every. preceding mental sensation is the, kasis 
for every succeeding one. Now let us consider that:there is a pure 


sensation that can bé referred to a white object. This sensation 
gives place to the idea or image of coldness. This image can be ` 


only that derived from thé earlier sensation. Otherwise the cognition 
of the white cannot be succeeded by the awareness of coldness,7® 
The menta! sensation of coldness is not a property of the cognition. 
It can be a character of the perceptual apprehension only when the 
coldness ean be referred to a form. It is not a character of the 
mind since in our awareness of happiness and the like we do not 
find such a character qualifying the mind. That is, the” mind. can 
be aware of a coldness when this coldness is received by the senses 
direct from the object. Tt must depend on thé senses; and even 
when we recollect, the mind does not act by itself but through the 
senses. When the pure sensation is said to be followed by the 
mental sensation, is cannot be different from the character of the 
sensation received by the senseorgan ; it cannot be unconnected with 
the activity of the sense organ. If itis unconnected, then the mind 
should have the cognition of the absent blue when the eye finds a 
yellow patch; and then the series òf mental cognitions would be 
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other than those of the sensations.’* But because the senses do not 
reflectwxeparate moments, the intellect does not grasp the moment 
following upon’ the moment that eproduced the simple reflex. The 
intellect grasps just that object which has been grasped by the senses. 
That. is, the object has duration and we recognise it as a real unity.*° 
Otherwise we cannot explain how the pure sensation that grasps the 
bare particular gives rise tp conception that grasps a universal.** 

The Buddhist postulates a relation of conformity or correspondence 
between the external object ¢nd the image “or idea.** It is a similarity 
between entities that are absolutely dissimilar, since one excludes 
the other. Does it mean that it is like the similarity between a 
fly and an elephant.** The image that I” have cannot have its own 
character primarily, since it brings with it an element of negation. 
It excludes its contrary and yet is similar to what is not an image. 
That with _ which it has this similarity cannot be the external since 
“I have only the awareness of the image. Then the similarity is 
between entities “that are not external existents. This similarity of 
He image, as the Buddhist admits, is grounded in the non-image 
which is a ‘totally dissimilar entity.®* Thus when we speak of the 
non-cow, this includes such totally dissimilar existents like the goat, 
the dog and the buffalo. These dissimilar entities mutually exclude 
one another, and all these are together excluded by the cow. In so 
far as these are together excluded, they have a similarity ; and then 
‘their mutual differences are ignored. Likewise the image excludes 
the non-image which is conceived as an external existent. But the 
‘non-image as non-image is something indeterminate. Even though 
the non-image is not a specific entity, it is said to determine the 
character of the image ; and it is not the character of the image which 
determines that of the non-image.*° 

But what is it with which the image is similar? Since according 
tc the Buddhist, I cannot be aware of anything except my cognition, 
I cannot apprehend the external, nor can I have a conception of the 
external. A mental construction is a conceptual construction of the 
external. And if I cannot apprehend the external, I cannot have a 
mental construction. Even if I have a conception, this conception 
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being other than the sensation, I cannot have an immediate awareness 
of this conception. Then this ‘concept should be external “and as- 
external, I cannot know itë? Then I cannot even be certain of the 
validity of my cognition.** eae 

On the Buddhist theory first heret is the pure’ ‘sensation, and the 
certainty comes next. It is when wé have a conceptsthat we have 
a determinate cognition.*® The object of thg concept can only be the 
sensation that precedes it ; and during the moment I have the concept 
I have no object. Then % is not possible to have a determinate 
cognition, since the concept that ‘determines the percept is an 
apprehension otber than the sen8ation. If a concept makes the 
original apprehension deternfinate, how do we know that this con- 
ceptual apprehension is ‘a determinate one? It needs another appre- 
hension to show that it is v&lideor determinate. Instead of this 
regress, it is better to accept that the original seusdtion itself is 
determinate.°° When we fnterpret this sensation throtigh ideas,= 
we are completing the organisation of experiencé. In pon we 
apprehend the object as unique.’ . This uniqueness depends om ihe 
completeness of explicit conditions, though it may nöt depend on 
designation.** Though’ the concept originates as a psychological 
‘isjjage, it is the transformation of this image into the logical idea that 
enters the judginent. Such a transformation renders objective what 
is originally an impression. It is as objective that the judgment 
comes to define reality.” 


10. Does a perceptual apprehension exist by itself. unaided 
by words or symbols. Is it pure and simple apprehension? Or 
is it the same as that conveyed by a sentence? Since words refer 
to objects, and since perception is not a verbal apprehension, 
one may exclude all verbalization from the perceptual field.°* 
We may say that it cannot be reduced to any linguistic 
form. A perceptual apprehension is purely perceptual. But if I 
point to the object of my present perception as ‘this’, I am falsifying 
neither the object nor my perception And in an epistemological 
enquiry perception is not a mere psychological or psychophysical - 
state. It is one that is capable of being expressed in a certain 
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X communicative form, because percepfion has an epistemological basis. 
“It -ig P kind of knowl edge. I am told about a table and I point to 


_one and say that $ ‘this is a table”. -"Bhough my knowledge is derived 


` from my. ‘perceptual experiénge, it is a perceptual apprehension that 


. coexists with a verbal cognition.” If Iam asked to say how it is a 


: table, T do *nọt appeal to my perception, but to the usually accepted 
~ verbal description of a‘table. . In perception, however, the verbal 
"element cannot be’ the dominant or determining factor; for the verbal 


factor occurs in. pergeption to express tHat which the sense organ 
récords. The ` process of verbalisation opérates even during the 
‘perceptual act. If I have not seen a table or heard about it earlier, 
‘and if I do not remember it, my perceptign of a table will not allow 
mé to call it the perception of a table. till memory alone cannot 
account for our perception. “There is in pereeption something that 
does not exjsé at all in, memory, and that is a reality intuitively 
~ prasped.,’™* This new element is- integrated to the known in terms 
of which we express or record our apprehension. This peraeptual 
“apprehension awakens in us the appropriate linguistic expression to 
record or to communicate what we cognise; and, this is not contradic- 
ted’ by experience.” Asa pure sensation, my perception has no value 
for me.” . 


` ‘The non-constructive inmediacy®® is said to be free from the 
constructive elements like names and universals. But a perceptual 
cognition is the cognition of an object or entity; and there are no 
entities that are devoid of names. Always and at all times and 
places,.all things are associated with names; and this leads us to 
treat a thing and its name as non-different."°° They are put in ap- 
position to one another. And whatever can be expressed by a name 
is a universal.*°* -We cannot therefore get rid of concepts and 
names. 


A perceptual act biomes complete with the awake ‘ng of an 
idea of the object, not with the passive reception or understanding 
of the idea indicated by the object.*°? Perception is that kind of 
apprehension where we experience directly the object as it is with the 


aid of the sense-organs. The vesbal elements reveal the implicit 
` e 
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meaning or content of our appře hension; ikes are like a lamp: or Nght 
revealing the meaning or contknt of- the- object. - We. capnot say 
that the name is an instrument-and tat the object is “the end...’ The ` 
means and the end cannot be put: in- apposition” swith one another. . 
Thus we do not say that this smeke is fire; but we do. say that be- — 
cause it is smoke it belongs to, it reveals the existence ` of, fire. “The 
name on the contrary is that which gives an idea of the. object; and 
wə therefore treat the things as having a character Which should bé 
verbalised if it is to ba intelligible.” This process of verbalisation 
constitutes our knowledge of the world of things;.and this is ‘insepar- 
able from any perceptual experience. Still a ‘perceptual apprehension 
is not a verbal apprehension because it is not derived through words but 
through perceptual means. Becausé of its specific relation to the objects, 
the words too become perceptual objects. As such there can be no pure 
immediacy that is “free from verbal associations.: Moreover, the 
perceptual experience of au adult prior to th® emergencé of a word need 
not be different from the apprehension after the eword hag originated, 
if there can be a non- verbal perceptual experience. *°* 

Children and dumb persons have perceptual expåřiences- ‘which, 
from the standpointsof the subjects of those cognitions, have no verbal 
„elements. These unintelligent subjects should therefore have im- A 
mediate experiences ow the Buddhist hypothesis.*®® Even the tere 
externalisation of the non-existent cannot be a perceptual construc- 
tion. This is common to al] kinds of people, the learned and the 
ignorant alike. But how can there be a form to the formless image 
or idea. It is not merely that ‘‘a consistent sensationalism must 
be speechless’’1°’, but it will be solipistic. The truth of a. judgment 
depends ou the concept; and this is determined by fts agreement 
with fact, and its falsehood is established by the contradiction. between 
it and the fact. The concept or the sensation by itseif is neither 
true not false, since it is only the material and not the product of 
knowledge.'°* Our concepts, images, sensations and the like refer 
to a world; and though each individual has a separate world of his 
own, the various private worlds correspond with one another, whence 
we are obliged to speak of a common objective world for all,+°° 
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‘11. The perceptual apprehension ‘divorced from its verbalization 


is an impossibility, for even the sdcalled pure perception cannot be 
said to be perceptual if we are to exclude any and every word from 
the sphere of perception. In pure immediacy do we have any verbal 
or conceptual: element?. The realist believes that the universal at 

“least is apprehended in such an apprehension. Here the underlying 
conviction is that one and the same object reveals itself as a particular 
and also as hating the character of a universal. But how can one 
object have two basic characters? To admit @wo distinct characters, 
the object must contradict itself.°° But by the qualification un- 
contradicted in his definition of parception, the Buddhist means that 
it is one which is not contradicted by thet underlying essence of 
reality which possesses efficiency.*"! ° . 
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If a perceptual apprehension cão be gescribed as being 
perceptual, we have not excluded the verbal factors. The experience 
has a desighation, and to that exteni? it admits a conceptual 
element. Tf it cannot be described as perceptual, then the term 
pesception has fe be a meaningiess one.™? And defining if as non- 
constructive or *non-conceptual, we actually describe it or define it 
in an,ideational language. One cannot take shelter in the negative 
‘ detinition by saying that we have not defined perception conceptually 
but that we have excluded the conceptual factor from the considera- 
tion of perception.* Such an exclusion grises from the inability 
to give a positive content or form the futility of such an attempt, 
Most of us fail in exhausting the complete nature of any object; and 
the apprehensions of such objects, on this view, would have to be 
perceptual.1** Thus we designate an object by a term which stands 
for a universal, though the object of a given apprehension is particular. 
Still this universal cannot be said to be an object of a perceptual 
cognition."** Then we cannot be certain of the universal which 
is supposed to be revealed by an object. If the universal is unperceiv- 
ed and yet is manifested by the particular, it is the queerest piece 
of self-contradiction. Itis the synthetic understanding which inter- 
prets the particular as embodying a universal." The original experi- 
ence carries an unanalysable impression of similarity. And a 
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judgment expressing this exprience concerns the individual as much 
as it does external existence. nys a 


12. Can an intelligent adult have a wi immediate apprehen- 


sion that has no verbal association? I have- seen x yesterday at one 
place ; and today I see him at another place. Inspite of the differ- 
ences of time and place, I observe that he is the same x. My cognition 
is a recognition. In this recognition I,dd not allow the differences 
of time and place to efigct a difference in x. He is the same x. And 
my apprehension is immediate-in the sense that the various relations 


‘into which x enters are omitted as being irrelevant. ‘Take another 


cognition which can be expressed as ‘x is a lion’. Inspite of my 


‘statement that he is lion, x eas a human being cannot be literally 
‘identical with a lion. Here Į attribute the character of a lion to x 


and treat the two* as identical’ But in my cognitiow the differences 
between x and lion have no place. These instances stow what congti- 
tutes the basic character of an immediacy is the gon-relational charac- 
ter? not the absence of verbalisation. © l pare 
Sometimes I do apprehend an object without knowing any word 
that I can give to it. This apprehension makes me think and remem- 
ber ; and then I arrive at a word. Prior to the emergence of the ' 
word I have a pure immediate experience.*'® In such an immediacy 


‘there can be no possibility for the apprehension of a universal which 


the given is said to embody. The universal is dependent on a particu- 
lar. In immediacy we do not apprehend the dependence of the 
object but the existence of the object as such.™” It.may be said 


‘that due to the fact that the universal and the particular have a 


relation of inherence, we are not aware of this dependerice or differ- 
ence. But if inherence has the power of obliterating the difference, 
it can as well wake the object manifest many aépects at once.¥° The 


original apprehension, on the contrary, is to some extent non-analyti- 


cal, and it is only gradually that this becomes more specific. The 
word we employ to denote our idea carries with it not only the general 
aspect but also its specific content. The general meaning is applicable 
to the particular object. Reality consists of individuals ; and when 
we speak of the subjeci of the judgment, we refer to the reality and 
to the degree of individuality expressed by the subject.!”” 
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“This however does. not mean that the subject of a judgment of 
` perceptio® is & mere universal or a mere particular." We apprehend 
the object. In. the moment of the apprehension there is no conscious- 
“ness or awareness of the name. Tn the next moment we remember 
and give the name. Here memory has come in between the first 
“moment of apprehension aod the laiter. moment of naming. That 
` which has madè,the object determinate is «not the apprehension but 
‘a form of memory which enables us to associate a word with the 
object. ` Consequently the objett that is dsignated is conceptually 
or mediately apprehended one.’** As perceptually apprehended the 
object has neither a name, nor. univérsal, nor a quality, nor an activity. 
. This not even a substance. Then it cannot "have a form. As form- 
- , less, it cannot evoke a sensation and therefore an image. Then the 
- external must be the non-existent, Fts existence accordingly will be 
a mental consruct*** if we treat itas a mere this, When we have 
only the bare particular in the pure imnfediate apprehension, how 
can this give rise fo the concept which is a universal?!#* The aware- 
nées of the ‘this’ is not a self-complete awareness It is always 
127 
“The ‘object and the name that denotes it are different. Yet they 
are..relited to one another. The term table and the -ebject table, 
are not totally distinct. They are put in apposition with one another, 
They have an equal status. When I see a person and say ‘This is 
x’, these words do not prove that I have only a verbal cognition. 
The words. here have a relation to the object of my perception and 
` they only, indicate or refer to the object. When I sense an object, the 
object which is both a universal and a particular makes me recollect 
its designation which represents its character; and thereby I recall 
the word. The word does not have any purpose other than that of 
giving me a linguistic sign for what I sense. In a pure verbal appre- 
hension, on the other hand, the words do not arise from an act of 
sensing. The perceptual apprehension and the act of designation do 
not employ the same sense-organ. The word that I reca!] does not 
hide the form of the object. The object remains where it was and 
the contact with the eye is still there ; the sign does not alter either 
my cognition or the appearance of *the obiect. It is in a sense 
' neutral? And the cognition is perceptual primarily because it is 
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apprehended clearly with the help of the sense ‘organ. 120° That rel- 
and yellow represent a common character of colour is hot the work’ 
of the constructive thought, but, „something whicb hongi ‘find to- 
be already evisting. °  . © œ ; TIN 

When the eye first comes into contact Ah. -an object, ‘there is - 
the awareness of a universal. My first cognition has grasped the 
universal, and I remember the word tree which I apply to it. The 
tree now is qualified by the universal which is nameable by a word. 
This does not mean that it was not’a tree during ‘the first cognition. 
Even then the object was both ~ universal and a particular; and 
when it is associated with names, universals’ and other relations, 
it becomes a specific obj&ct of petveption.** And every perceptual 
apprehension involves a specific unity of the two aspects of the 
object. It is in this light- that we can speak of experience as the 
unity of thought with sensation or intuition.1” s 

This view is open to a serious objection, The univérsal N 
that ‘which has the universal do not appear as two distinct entities. 
When these two do not appear separately, it is not possible io unite 
them. On the others hand, that which appears in perception is a 
single, undifferentiated bare particular, and to such a particular we. 
predicate various differemces like names and universals.” : That is, 
it is the logical thought which find and recognises the existing 
universal." 

If we admit that each object is both a universal and a particular, 
we have also to admit tbat each entity comprises of two real entities. 
Even then we cannot say that one qualifies the other. If I cognise 
two fingers, one finger does not qualify the other. Sinc the two 
entities called the universal and the particular are not cognised one 
after another but both together, we cannot say that one is the cause 
of the other, or that one reminds us of the other. Moreover, if we 
admit that the object is both a particular and a universal, there will 
be a chaos. A mango tree, for instance, would have to admit the 
varied universals like existence, substance, earthly nature, tree and 
mango. The single mango tree would have to bea many in one. 
Such an account can only bejp us in understanding the object 
conceptually. But when we cognise it, it is only one, and the other 
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_ conceptual” eon ‘are not -pertingnt to the occasion.*** In the 

‘immediate apprehension proper we do not become aware of the 

_ relations into. which the object enters with other objects; and as 
= guch we do not apprehend either the immanence of the Universal 
< rehè exclusiveness of the particular. We apprehend the form, 

the existence, as „such. This, however, is not a complete cognition. 
` We are said ‘to know. an object when we know it as a particular 
exhibiting a certain . clasg- character.. If these are to constitute two 

i ‘cognitions, then we must have’ two objecte. This is an impossibility 

since the cognised object is always one, and if does not admit any 
difference. The given as the ground of the cognition is a particular 
and it may: -also be taken to reveal,its specific character. The latter 

- is- not éxcuded by the former. We cannot relate these two as quality 
‘and. the quajified since any such" relation is mot apprehended and 

since such a,relation demgnds two. objects. 138 What we in actually 
> “Khave in a single unitary cognition. This cognition may appear first 
as a sensation. But it is a sensation which is permeated through 
and fhrough by thought.” Even the Vaibhashika admits the 
presence of a germ of imagination in every gense-perception.*** It 
+ .is-a principle of construction which involves the operation of self- 
> consciousness. We affirm of the real world all that is made knowns 
to us in sense-perception because the immediate certainty of the 
percipient’s selfeonsciousness implies the certainty of a real world 
as present in that self-consciousness.. It.is this certainty that is the 
basic feature of immediacy. 

Pure imniediacy grasps the basic character of existence and not 
the various differences which exclude an object from being something 
else. It is the determinate perceptual cognition which constructs or 
apprehends the difference.**® Mandana, however, argued that even 
a determinate. perceptual cognition does not apprehend difference. 
Objects are said to differ from one another only when we apprehend 
that one excludes the other; and a perceptual cognition cannot 
apprehend this exclusion which is a form of negation. Since the 

negation of an, object is not a perceptual cognition, the latter cannot 
apprehend difference. Consequently even a determinate perception 
can. apprehend only existence.’ The existence that is apprehended 
is not au abstract existence, but one rich with content. What the 
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constructive intellect does is t render - explicit. to the intell ect this 
content. That which actuates the Sxpreaon of thy coptent is’ 
the judgment, . 


13. Symbolic logic confines its*attention only to the subject- 
predicate form of propositions. Here it tries to make a distingtion. ` 
between a proposition and’ a propositional - ‘funetioti. __When. a value 
is assigned to a variable which a propositional fufiction contains, 
this is said to be transformed into _@ proposition; and then only it 
can be true or false. The variable of ‘a -propositional function ‘has 
no values. Yet what varies is ¢he determinable which somehow 
is one in all the differing determinates.‘4* -Bnt all the terms of the 
symbolist’s propositions are variables; and before we could determine - 
their meaning, valugs must tbe slated. Without a value there can 
be no symbol. There can therefore be no distinction *bet ween ` pro- 
positions and propositionat functions. The introduction of symbols 
into she logical enquiry eminently succeeds in making the? problems 
and concepts more ambiguous. This ambiguity results precisely 
from the fact that a symbol can never represent the’ continuity or 
change which we seem to find in the universe of language, , ex- 
perience and thonght. Symbolisation in the first step ia falsifying 
reality. The greatest fiction that this logie introduces in the pro-- 
position, and the next is analysis. 

There is an object called C such that ôx is true when C is sub- 
stituted for x. Then we get the statement: ‘an object called 
Hornboy exists such that x is unicorn is trua when ‘Hornboy. is sub- ~. 
stituted for x’. Applying the propositional function we find that the 
statement ‘a unicorn exists’ means that ‘an object called Hornboy 
exists which is such that ‘‘Hornboy is a unicorn” is true’. The real 
meaning of fhe original statement is that ‘the facts are such that 
“Hornboy is a Unicorn” is true’. The original statement is supposed 
to be about some actual fact of the real world. Now the formalist 
analysis tells us that the statement has nothing to do with the real 
world. Because of what some fact of the real world mightbe stated 
to be and is not thus stated, a proposition other than what I have 
made is true. The error arises from the fact that this new logic 
excludes our thought about things and statements.’*? Jowett’s des- . 
cription of logic as being a dodge is eminently applicable to such a 
formalistic—symbolic logic. 
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` The formal logistic makes a confusing use of the mathematical 
terms inits eggerness to reduce logic and mathematics to one another. 
The socalled propositional function of, the logistic is a collection of 
symbols like 6 ‘x” or of words and symbols like ‘xisa unicorn. It 
includes the argument which is & synfbol, while the mathematical func- 
tioř excludes its argument. Thus 6 is nota part of sing. The logistic 
analysis of 9 x reveals the argument x anc the function ¢ x, which do 
not differ from éne another. In ‘x is a unicorn’ we are told that 
x is the argument like ô in sin 6. The has a determinable nature 
unlike x, ‘To say that the determinable nature of x is a value like 
Hornboy, and to say that the: ftnction of the argument x is ‘x is a 
unicorn’, is tautologous; for, x is itself the dnicorn. But the argument 
of sin @ is not sin. The confusion’ has arisen precisely because the 
logistic assumes that mathematics. and logic aye nearly convertible 
fields of enquify, and that logic can be better understood as a science 
fgundational o all other stiences. , 


14. These Logicians are also fond of using terms like sentence, 
statem&nt, praposition and judgment. The first two refer primarily 
to the verbal form,'* and the last to an act of the mind. The third 

. is faultily supposed to be meaning of a statement, as though a state- 
ment in itself is devoid of sense. ` What we have in actual life are? 
sentences or statements which express thorght, feeling, desire. doubt, 
supposition and such other mental activities If we remember that 
a sentence or a statement is not merely verbal but also mental, it 
is immaterial as to what term we employ. It is not merely a 

judgment that presupposes doubt,*** but even a statement can and 
does have sugh a presupposition. Still what we mean by a judgment 
is an apprehension; and the linguistic expression of a judgment can 
be called a statement ar a proposition.** 


15. According to the formal logic of Russell and his followers, 
the logical form is a property of the propositions; and propositions, 
being the meanings of sentences, are non-linguistic entities. Meaning 
is non-linguistic and is distinct from the sentence. Yet the meaning 
is derived from the sentence; and the logical form is a property of 
the sentence, as well as that of a eproposition. Thus though the 


_sentence is distinct from a proposition, they have the same property. 
The identity of the quality must necessitate the identity of ethe 


qualified, since no quality is an addition to the qualified. The sen- 
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tence then cannot be other thbn the proposition. Moreover, the 
meaning of the sentence cannot be divorced from thg words of the 
sentence; and the proposition mugt be the same as the ‘sentence. If 
the proposition employs intelligible sounds, then jûst as: the meaning 
of a sentence is the propositidn, We should have something else 
functioning as the meaning of the.proposition. This, would lead to 
the infinite regress; and the logical form would them be found 


nowhere. : . 


Russell, however, areade that thè form of a sentence is the 
structural property of that sentence. Tt employs symbols and it is 
identical with the grammgtical form of a sentence in an ideal 
language. The ideal lagguage is that language wherein the sentences 
have logical relations to each, other. This argument speaks of no 
language in particular. It does ‘not explain the logical relations of 
sentences to each other in the actual language; nor does it consider 
what we mean by the sentences we employ. An examinaigon of thi? 
ideal*language will reveal that the criterion recognised here is 


external to logic. 5 


Russell explains the ‘form’ of a proposition as “‘that, in it, that 
remains unchanged when every constituent of the proposition is. re- 
placed by another.” 14° ft is that which remains unchanged even 
when all the constituents of the proposition are changed. It is ‘‘the 
way in which the constituents are put together” 147 To make the 
proposition purely formal, we have to abstract it from all the material 
constituents. ** As Eaton observes: “Jf, in the apprehension of a 
fact, everything is disregarded excepting the numerical identity and 
diversity of its elements, and their grouping into wĦoles, what 
remains will be the logical form’’ ° The logical form is sometbing 
like ‘‘the least common factor of all objects’ 15° -It is the factor that. 
remains as the same in facts, prepositions, and inferences. Such a 
logical form, says Wittsgenstein, cannot be expressed. The structura 
of the fact may be asserted in the structure of the proposition; but it 
cannot be expressed in words. 

What cannot be expressed has no meaning or significance. The 
logical form is then devoid of a meaning; and a meaningless entity 
cannot be the property of anything, It is the purest abstraction 


18 Russell : Intraduction lo Mathematical Philosophy, 199. 
14 Stebbing: A Modern Intruduction to Logic, 126, 

M8 Ibid. 445-6, 

H8 Symbolism and Truth, 47.. 
150 Ibid, 48. 
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__which ‘cannot and does not exist anygvhere in objective reality. More- 
oyer, a form Ņ relative to its content. 

* With a change i in the content éhere is always a corresponding 
change iu the form. Even if the ‘qualifying predicate appears to be 
the same, the difference in the subject recessarily brings about a 
change in the property. Accordingly we will have to argue that there 

“are as many logical forms as: there are sentences. And this runs 
counter to Russell’s theory. ° : 

The logical form is said* to be indefendent of the matter or 
conient. But how can form exist independent of matter or content? 
An independent form is abstract ‘and therefore empty. It is only 
through numbering objects that even numbgr can exist. As Bradley 

. remarked: “If formal reasoning means reasoning with a naked form, 
then it has no existence. It ig sheer i!lusioneand impossibility’? .1** 
"Some matter“ qr other is absolutely necessary for form if the latter 
‘were to pxist. Yet the formal logician*makes-an abstraction of the 
form by arguing that though some matter is necessary, there is no 
rule prescribing this or that specific matter. A formal act, for 
instance, is the same for all, though there are individual differences. 
Lileewise ‘‘the rules of logic or pure mathematics universally apply 
ta all propositions irrespective of differences of their material contents 
But this does not mean that logical or mathematical forms can exist 
apart from all reference to any possible content. On the contrary 
the most formal propositions are those which apply to all kinds of 
entities, and reference to such possible application is essential to their 
—meaning:’’.** It therefore appears that form is independent of any 
special matter and that it is an unchanging structure. The nature 
of this unchanging structure can be explained only when we bring 
‘it into’ relation to some specific content. Otherwise it would be 
unintelligible. The moment we bring in the content for consideration, 
we do recognise that the form of one content is not the same as that 

of another. They differ basically. 

Consider the intuitive jadgment, ‘‘red ciffers from yellow more 


”” 153 This is necessary truth of reason or of under- 


than from orange 

standing. Here we have necessity depending ou special matter. 

When we abstract all matter from tis judgment it is no longer a 

judgment. And in the absence of the matter there is no necessity 

that can make me differentiate one colocr from the other. “The 

necessity here is intuitively apprehended and the intuition is directly 
11 Principles of Logic, 620. 


152 Cohen : Reason and Nature, 196. 
183° Tennant : Philosophical Theglogy, 1. 404-7, 
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based on the specific matter. As) MoTaggart obese “That what.. 


is red cannot be blue is a universal proposition whichis nei proved 


by mduction, but is evident to any one who knows what red and E 


blue mean. And therefore it is not empirical”. 154 We may need 
sense-perception to have the concepts of red and blue; and vet our 
intuitive judgment is not-empirical. Geometry, for instance, is not 
emperical though we cannot have the idea of a straigh} line without 
sense-perception. We deny any empirical status to the axioms of 
geometry because they ate a priori- propositions. .'These and the 
intuitive judgments alike are grounded. in the necessity operating in 


reality. 


An intuitive judgment exhibits necessity. According to the 
formalist, this necessity must reside in a form independent of any 
special matter. But fhe difference between the two cotours is per- - 
ceived as a necessary diffgrence. This necessity has everything tq, 
do with the colours we perceive; for, the naturesof the Mifference 
is determined by the nature of the things perceived. This difference, 
is of a particular kind and it does exist. A difference which is 
no difference in particular, is no difference at all. And if 
difference is always the same, differences, cannot differ. But. if 
fwo differences differ, they differ because of their terms which 
determine their nature. But the formalist replaces all terms with 
symbols ; and once we bring in the symbols, we pave the way for 
the disappearence of all specific difference and therefore for that of 
necessity. Necessity is dependent on the concrete situations of the 
terms, not on a form which is said to be indifferent to tlie terms. 
Eliminating necessity altogether, the pure logical form deni&s to itself 
all factual content and therefore the status of a proposition. The 
denial of a factual content amounts to a denial of-meaning; and this 
makes out that the proposition contains sounds that have no meanings. 


This is an impossible sitvation for any logic. 


The relations of space and time exhibit a necessity which is 
not dependent on the mere logical form. Further mere universality 
of application is taken to characterise the logical abstraction. But 
all objects of thought do not *possess quantity, though we can have 
an abstract universal called quantity. * We cannot even speak of the 
quantity of quantity ; and this vitiates the universality of the universal. 
That is, the operation of necessity has nothing to do with the common 
factors of all objects; and this necessity lies in the temporal and 


W4 Naturé of Existence I, 62, note. 
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spatial relations of the terms. Thefclaim of the universal is not 
_ justified “by elt, but by the concrete particular which is always 
conditioned by spagio-temporal propefties. These properties provide 
the clue for our apprehension of necessity. 

Next; we have to recognise that with the abstractness of a term, 
there is rio. éorresponding variation of the necessity.” Necessity is 
not invariably linked wth generality. On the other hand, in 
absolute abstraction we find no necessity at all ; and necessity becomes 
a fact only with reference to ‘the concrete’ details. This will lead 
to the- conclusion that form and, matter differ only in degree. We 
have always a significant form or a content embodied in a form. 
One is necessary to the other. We cannot .separate them as long 
as werefer to concrete facts or experience. Even conceptually, it 
is impossible to think of a formless content of of #contentless form. 

“In actual seasoning tan, we do not indulge in abstractions. We 

: always take the special character of the terms into consideration ; 
anā this character is necessary to thought. The nature of thought: 
is to Be congrete. This nature is fulfilled in and through the con- 
creiness of the terms. Hach term is an ,identity-in-difference. 

- Formalism on the other hand demands bare identity which the terms 
refuse to accept since the context of the terms cannot be by-passede 
in any reasoning.*** The terms do not stand disconnected like the 
so-called atoms. Hach term has a certain affinity with all those that 
are similar to it ; and it bears at least a negative relation to all that 
differ from, it. - In virtue of these relations, the perception of a given 

"object if not confined to it alone. It extends to all its identities and 
differences » and these alone make the term concrete in our apprehen- 
sion. When we speak about the terms, it is tbis concreteness that 
is always recognised and accepted. The formalist, on the other 
hand, would ask us to confine ourselves either to the given term or 
to the class to which it is said to belong. But we can do s^ only 
through the negative relation of the term. This negative relation is 
minimised, if not ignored, in symbolic logic. 


155 See Joseph : Introduction to Logic, 5-6. 
158 See Bo-anquet: tnplenbien, “i Bratiley; Prirciples of Logic, 3. 2. land 
Terminal Essay I. 
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The object of this paper is to reconsider some aspects ‘of the 
Kaleckian distributive model. in the light of (a) some basic “questions 
levelled against it, (b) an alternative Kalecki-type model and (c) the 
Keynesian model as recently develdped by Kaldor.’ Our main concern 
will be about the logic of altermatiye models’ as such and the central 
point to be emphasised is that there is a theoretical ‘necessity for a 
synthetic model that combiaes the essential of two alternative amb 
polar theoretic constructs of the Kaleckian and Keynesian’ type. An 
atterapt will be made to provide only the ou'linés of such a theoretic 
construct of the synthetic type, after indicating somé of the general 
difficulties associated’ with each of the two types. We will first 
consider the original model (hereinafter called first model) of Kalecki 
‘against which most of tht theoretic criticisms are centred and discuss 
the adequacy of an alternative model based on Cournot reaction func- 
tions as constructed by Ashok Mitra, in the light of Kaleckian first 
model. Secondly, we would consider the new modifications introduc- 
ed into the Kaleckian second model and endeayour to raise somes 
basic issues. This will be followed by a genera] discussion on the 
adequacy of the Keynesian model as another alternative model of 
distributive shares. The final section intends to indicate some few 
lines of a sketch towards a more synthetic distributive model. 


e 
Sa t 


II 7 ` 


Statistically the aggregative wage share may be conceived as 
composed of wage shares in representative sector: and the respective 
sectoral weights in national product. Carrying this process to micros- 
copic levels, the explanatory vatiables may be sought after in the cost 

s 


1 The models are respectively developed in the following : 'a) Kaleckian first model 


in ‘Essays in Theory of Fluctuations’ reprinted in ‘R-adings in Inenme Distribution’ (ABA) 
(b) second model in ‘E-onomic Dynamics’, (0) the Ashok Mitra model in Stare of Wiges in 
Income", Id) Keynesian model a+ developed by Kaldor in ‘Alternative Theories ^f Distribution’ 
Rev. Bc. Stud. Vol. XXUT and ‘A Model of Growth’ in Economi» Journal—Der. 1957. 
For the general criticisms, reconsidered here ib will be sufficient to read (a) ‘Share of 
Wages in Income’ by A. Mitra, (b) ‘Profits & the Theory of Income Distribution’ by Keir- 
* eteid and (c) ‘Current State of Profit Theory—in AER. 19%4-55 (Davis:. 
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and output behaviour of individual regresentative firms, provided the 
weights do Ñt keep fluctuating. Alternetively, one may start with 
the input and output behaviour of eindividual firms and aggregate 
upwards over homogeneous groups, Sọ as to identify the aggregative 
explanatory variables for wage ‘or distribut.ve shares. Theoretically, 
each of these processes may be easily seen to be a logical transform 
_of the other, so Jong as the,universe to which it is related is bomo- 
geneous, weights keep consfant over the period of observation and 
the cost- -output behaviour functions are lineaf. The moment, however, 
non- linearity is introduced, the decomposition and superposition 
theorems of aggregation will not? postulate identical results. This 
is because of the presence of distribution- characteristic specifying the 
arrangement of firms and/or industries in a particular way which 
may have unequal incidence overstime on‘the explanatory variables. 
l Similarly, for heterogeneity factor, because ir this case the statistical 
tstribution- function cannot be fully specified by one parameter only 
say, the arithmetic” mean and as soon as two, three or more moments 
er paremeters are introduced an unambiguons meaniag cannot be 
given to either the aggregate behaviour developed out of wicro-ones 
. or *the individual behaviour developed out of macro-ones Such 
difficulties may be reduced in extent, if not eliminated altogethers 
by: (a) say, restricting ourselves to linear functions at the micro—or 
macroscopic levels, (b) to very short periods of observation during 
which homogeneity factor can be assumed to be unchanged and the 
nature of statistical distribution-function uaaltered and/or, (c) not 
0 bring in the problem of disaggregation at all. In the last case, 
the system, is entirely of global variables and hence explanatory 
equations in such variables can have beheviouristic meaningfulness 
only, (a) when on the basis of analogy, we take over a microscopic 
behaviour relation bodily into its aggregative form, assuming that 
suitable process of aggregation does exist or alternatively, (b) when we 
postulate that the aggregative relation (e.g., saving investment ex- 
post) as such specifies an aggregate behaviour pattern by itself which 
is in some sense the resultant of many independent and small indivi- 
dual behaviour reactions. In the first, it must be apparent, the 
aggregation’ problem remains only implicit and when from a micro- 
- relation which states that change in wages-bill (w,) in i” firm; will 
depend on excess of realised profits (R;) over some planned level (RY 
for that period, we pass on by analogy to a macro-relation about global 
variables W, R and R’ that are simple aggregates over i=1,2. 
n, the construction of aggregative relation will have no economic - 
e@ ¢@ 
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meaning, unless the Te in aggregating are ‘such that” 
there arises no conflict of reactioNs as indicated by th micro-equa- 
tions and the micro-relation. In other words, the aggregation tech: 
nique cannot always be assumed fò exist and unlesse this aggregation 
problem is solved, the analogical þasis of constructing a macro-relation 
relating to wages-bill is not defensible. In the second case, such 
a one-to-one correspondence between micro and macro relations is not 
assumed but the basic difficulty here is that* the aggregate behaviour. 
may not be representative of the cross-sectional structure of an 
economy, in which case the operation of chance-variables in generating 
a lognormal Laplace or Yule distribytion may have to be’ separately 
identified and secondly ave equilibriating assumption of adjustment 
has to be introduced in explanatory cases of ex ante meaningfulness. 
As a consequence, as it werg, the explanatory variables cannot be 
identified into variables of the economic structure and itsecost-demand 
determining processes at the ievel of individual or gfoap decision. 
making units. And as such the equations will not be structural and oe od 
hence’ its parameters cannot have the same order of stability as in| 
a behaviouristic structural equation system. Moreover,*the apparent 
stability may in some cases be largely spurious, due to the interplay 
of innumerable non-symmetric reaction-responses.? . 


It follows therefore that in any meaningful logical model such. 
steps that neglect the problem of aggregation or disaggregation, may 
not be justified except when empirical consistency is not desired at 
all, which, however, is rarely the case with economic models. As a 
matter of fact, the Kaleckian model is essentially. such that it puts mmm 
the problem of aggregation at the centre ofits approach, an‘ builds 
over the input-output behaviour of individual firms. The “Keynesian 
model has not, by contrast, specified at all the process of disaggrega- 
tion, so that its explanatory variables need to be’ identified into the 
behaviour pattern of individual or group of firms and unless such 
problems of identification are solved, the model] will have very limited 
relevance and the forces operating behind the aggregative explanatory 
variables will remain unexplained. In any economy except the 


4 cf. ‘Parameters represent the strength of response of some individual entity or 
collection of entities in the economy, although of course, not all parameters can be 
interpreted in this way. This leads to the idta of a structural equation as one which 
reflect the behaviour or situation of a eingle or collection of entities which for the 
purpose’ in hand can be regarded as homogeneous..... Is there any advantage in 
operating with structural equations? The answer is yes, because these may be expected 
to bave the highest possible degree of permanence, since they reflect the behaviour of only 
one type of entity in the system. Derived relaticns on the other hand, depend for their 
stability on the constant responses not of one but of two or more types of entity—R, Stene 
in ‘Role of Measurement in Economics’ pp. 22, 
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completely integrated . one, such a state of affairs will be clearly less 
meaningful and: less desirable and a theoretically there arises the 
necessity wf a Nynthetic model-construct. 

There is a second reason behind this necessity. The Kaleckian 
model becatise it is structural ab initio, has to introduce considerations 


` about ‘the “state of markets? and cone Udi: as also the optimising 


behaviour of tite units, whereas the Keynesian model either im- 
`- plicitly assumey. a given ‘dégree of competition in market- pattern or 
` neglects the probable incidence of changed investment on the factor 


-and ; product markets. Clearly if the investment variable is usefully 


disaggregated, there is no reason why such neglect of incidences on 
cost-output structure may be permissible. 


‘Tir 


_ Limiting fo a sbort period and to'a more ôr less homogeneous 
“universe of private. entesprises, the Kalgckian’ first model considers 
The distributive progess of a ‘representative enterprise’ on the basis 
of three most important assumptions that need to be explicitly stated. 
There ate (a). that short period mc curve does not differ considerably 
in the majority of enterprises from the short period ac curve of raw 


+ materials and manual labour up toa certain point corresponding to 


‘piactical capacity’, (b) the output in these industries is usually 
below such point and {c) the produced total income in relation to 
which wage share is estimated is redefined to mean the total of value 
added. by such enterprises. Except (c), the assumptions are all 
refutable ones and in fact empirical observations indicate its realistic 
basis. Given these assumptions, the price policy of the i firm would 
depend masnly on its prime cost (the case of dependence on the 
average price of firms in the game group has been considered in the 
second model) and aggregation of linear cost functions will be easily 
conceivable. This aggregation may be viewed in several alternative 
Ways. Firstly in the way Kalecki has done by successive approxi- 
mations from the definition of degree of monopoly to the’ weighted 
degree of monopoly. Secondly by imposing the assumption that 
average cost equals marginal cost and deriving weighted degree of 
monopoly and thirdly by analogy from micro to macro-theory indicat- 


ing that the difference between the aggregate price level and aggregate 


of prices entering into prime cost (e.g. aggregate supply funcgion) 
specifies the behaviour of aggregated degree of monopoly.* Hach one 


3 Symbols have the game connotation as used in Kaleckian model. 
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of. these is definitional because it is so for the i unit bub even as a 
definitional relation the e T procedure is ‘different. The third 
case is the most objectionable from the : view point of aggregation, . 
because the aggregate degree of monopoly may not have any meaning 

in the behaviouristic sense, “aggregate, price does hot have the same. 
role in a macro theory as ina mitro one etc. The secoùd and the - 
first hold only under equilibriam i in a static frameworks, -because only 

in such cases summation and weightage can, be performed in the 

short run. This notion of equilibrium’ is implicit in the first model - 

and when this is specified Bxplicitly, one may question the appropriate- i 

ness of the definition of tbe.degree of. monopoly ` itself. If this 
equilibrium is one of mrj=me;, then the ratio of p; to me; will equal 
(ea/ea—1) for i so that the degree of monopolisation as a . characteristic 

of the output market is ‘only identified in terms of relative inelasticity 

of demand. Although it is apparent that even from the demand side, 
cross-elasticity is neglected and therefore the imperfegtion of market . =: .. 
structure is inadequately specified, yet one can think of ano: her wae 

of imposing the equilibrium condition ti.ẹ. that for every i price pi equals = 
(marginal prime cost) then from the revenue function Diz = pide where 
Di= money demand and Ps= expected price we may derive for any i 
(1) dR=il-e,) dD where R=profit margin and eg=elasticity of . out- 
put with respect to demand D. Such derivation merely shows that 
so long as eg is not equal to zero, any increase in money demand 
will have a tendency to result in augmenting expected profit 
margins but only less than proportionately, the residual increments 
occurring in favour of factors entering into prime cost When 
@ equals zero, any increase in demand will have a tendency to™mmese 
raise the elements of quasi-rent and expected profits. What would 

be the case if this exceeds unity ? This is the Kaleckian case when 

every i is operating below more or less full-capacity level. In this 

case, any change in demand d; will initiate a tendency for a lowering 

down of expected profits, presumably due to (a) increased intensity qf 
cut-throat price competition between different entities i=1,2....n, 

so that realisation of profits at the earlier level is not possible for 

each and every one and secondly because (b) resources entangled in 

factors entering into prime cost are amenuble to disentanglement only 

with a time-lag and in an asythmetrical way (the role of expectations 

may, have unequal incidences over different entities). Clearly so 

long” as eg remains high, such instability will be characterising the 
system whence the motivations for monopolisation will exist and 

this may set up a tendency to contro] market by closing down some 
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units ¢.g. by increased eoncentratiop. The process of summation 
may no longer be conceived as a HA) operation over equation (1), 
because the coÑgposition of the universe is under a process of change. 
Yet in this case, it must be intuitively obvious that a suitable 
statistical index of concentration, say the percentage share of the 
large-sized firms, would indicate the direction of change of the 
market structure. It is important to noże that such deductive 
derivations wil] not be definitional, on the other hand refutability 
may be easily applied over such hypotheses derived from such @ 
system, as follows: . ad 


1 (a) that the average profit rate of individual entities in 
particular industries of a high, degree of concentration 
- will have a tendency te be largar than that of those in 
less concentrated ones (profit, rate over gross sales may 
be taken or other suitable indicators). ° 
1 (b) that the wage ghare of value added will have a tendency 
to be lower in cases of higher concentration, than other- 
wise ` ° 
and if we are prepared to proceed further in a dynamic world, 
1 (c) that the average rate of growth of langer units will tend 
ve : to be significantly greater than the smaller ones in 
particular industries of high degree,of concentration, when ° 
an average of periods of rising and falling denand is 
considered and growth rate measured in terms of net assets 
or net worth etc. l 
1 (d) A higher degree of concentration is more likely to be 
. observed in particular industries where the degree of 
Ve wnutilised capacity of the individual enterprises is higher 
‘on the average Hence it follows that in periods of 
depression degree of concentration will tend to rise higher 
than in a period of boom. 


<- lt must be added that these hypotheses are not all such that 
with the usual static Kaleckian framework they can be deducted, 
but that these indicate a line of approach (which has been implicitly 
suggested in the Kaleckian second model) which in my opinion is yet 
fruitful and hence needs further investigation. By now, it has been 
made sufficiently clear that a one-dimensional concept of degree of 
‘monopoly as used by the Kaleckian first model is inappropriate a¢ool 
in indicating a change in direction in the market structure. If at 
all, such anZaverage indicator needs to be retained for signifying the 
degree of competitiveness, the concentration index which does not 


. 
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refer to one firm but a A distribution of firms, appear to 
be a more appropriate tool, because it can then befinked up with 
the process of growth of the strueture itself, by postulating a rate -of 
reinvestment asa function of the . excess of realised over expected 
profit margin for some typical units within the system. ' =? 


The Kaleckian first model is of course such that the 
inequality of p; and mci is a necessary condition of tts existence and 
Pi = me, makes it indeteyminate. Apparently the optimising beha- 


viour of the price-maker has been assumed to be such that the price ` 


maker equates the variation cost (w) of his offer * to his profit margin 
(pi — mc;}. In this casey we can derive the change in expected 
profit margin R; in terms of ait equation (2) having explanatory 
variables as changes represented by the following symbols. 


A . 
v; = Scitovsky’s price-variation cost ° 


m: = marginal prime cost * ae ~ 
x D; = change in demand in money*terms. 
eq: = elasticity of output of i with respect to « 
demand. 


Here by comparison with (1), we have additional variables in* the . 
tight hand side, like v; which expresses the market’s responsiveness 
to a change in price-maker’s terms of offer (which tends to zero in 
perfect competition) and m; the level of marginal prime cost which 
sets up the short run basis of price policy. 

We have not yet considered the optimising behaviour of the 


price maker in respect of input—policy and if the condition of factor nmas 


price equalling marginal value product is imposed -fors two. prime 
factors say labour and raw materials by taking total ‘cost function as 


C=wNi+rR+K 
where w = wage rate, 
r = raw material price 
N,R = volume of Jabour, 
raw material 
K = constant factors. 


‘then (neglecting user cost) equatien (2) will be transformed such . 
thatethe coefficients of flexibility of wage and raw material prices have 
to be introduced as extra explanatory variables. But here its basic 
difficulties need to be noted. In the first place, here an aggregation 


4 Scitovsky: Welfare & Competition. pp. 250-2554 
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„dis not definable as in’ (1) because thefformer. involves triple aggrega- 
tion, ovec fir 8, commodities and factors, and because elements 
represented by v; and flexibility “coeffcient ‘are widely variable over 
firms, commodities and factors. Secondly, whereas (1) represents 
_ the problem of aggregation in a dynamic framework in the sense that 
only displacements ‘away from. the equilibrium is considered, equation 
(3) represents ą hybrid case. Thirdly, even if under some special 
restrictions, ‘the aggrégative concepts for v; can be developed, it is 
_ obvious that these cannot be given any behaviouristic interpretation 
“in “@ macro sèt up as (L) can be, for in the latter case, there is no 
difficulty in forming the aggregative relatign. So long as aggregate 
output is measurable, the concept of Keynesian aggregate supply 
function can be fruitfully conceived along with -the demand function 
in the short runs This is because in a macro seé up of the Keynesian 
“economy aggregative demgnd is the major activating variable, relative 
“prices arg, assumed away and price level merely, follows. Hence it is 
meaningless to suggest that the difference of price-level from aggrega- 
fed mérginal «prime costs reflects in any way about the relative degree 
_ of slope of the aggregate demand function which is primarily not a 
. funttion’ of the price level, and hence something about the overall 
- state of competition of an economy.® > ° 


The .process of aggregation in the Kaleckian first model, 
as it must be clear by now, is performed under equilibrium situations 
of different enterprises (static framework) and assumes in its operation 

Í division by T that the decomposition and superposition theorems are 
symmetrically applicable e.g assumes linear ranges of demand func- 
tions in tHe: zone of equilibrium. Again the demand function for 
i-th enterprise is a function of its price alona more or less, and the 
effect of total output or income of the universe containing i is not 
introduced directly. The latter however may be said to have in- 
directly been taken into account in considering any net difference 
of (p;—me,) as the resultant of imperfect conditions of ‘free entry’ 
of different degrees, degree being measured in terms of deviations 


5 This must not be taken to mean that a macro analysis is adequate only because 
it neglects problems of the structural, disaggregated 2conomy. So long as total income 
& output changes are significantly more imp.rtant than changes in its functional & aize- 
class distribution attending it, the simpfification may be permissible. ef: ‘Is would be 
wrong to conclude that macroeconomic analysis, which muss always invelve a great deal 
of inadequaie avgregation is unfruitful. It is better to zay that there is always a need to 
supplement macro-economic theory with an examination of the special effects which 
derive from those circumstances which make avgregation inadequate. Thus the analysis 
can be regarded as falling into two parts: the pure macro-econowic theory, couched in 
terms of crudely aggreyated variables, and the theory of the effects of changea in 
relative prices and other such matters which are incompatible with the aggregation.” 
Int. Ec. Papers No. 8 pp. 90. Bentzel : ‘Aggregation of Production Functions. 
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from zero or the minimum of th{ existing universe. In this case, 
degrees of restricted entry are not definitional but 1. bg looked “ 
for empirically. Butcan it be ‘always held that any deviation of pi 
from mc; may be due to restrictions to free-enfry ? Clearly it 
cannot be, because as soon.as we* congider disequilibrium , situations, 
optimising input and output behaviour may have ‘errors’ and con- 
sequently the deviation may be augmented or contracied. Alterna- 
tively, if conditions of free entry are identified with the long run, and 
the relevant horizontal slepes can be empirically assumed to be rea- 
listic for the long run ac; and mc; curves (can it be?), the only equili-_. 
brium situation conceivable beconfes that at which net revenue or 
profit margin is zero, or constant for alli, in which case no further 
explanation for profit margins is “required. This is so because, the 
` static framework is nq longer sfitable for tackling cases when out of 
reinvestinent from profit margins, the cost and demarfd curves may 
both be influenced. in the loñg run for each i and depending on thee | 
factos availability and the pattern of changes in scale and ‘technique ‘ 
of investment, the relative share of wages in value added for each i 
may be determined. If changes in technique of investment are 
always neutral in Joan Robinson's sense, factor supply is infinitely 
elastic, including availability of. finance, clearly there can be a hoți- , 
zontal LMC for each i, but then it cannot be equated to the long 
tun of Keynesian economy, when after full employment, ‘scarcity of 
savings may discourage actual investment, factor scarcity may lead 
to a biased technical innovation away from ‘neutral’ one, such that 
it changes the parameters of a loglinear production function in a0 yemmmgesm 
of the following ways (a) unequal and asymetric shifts over time of 
different coefficients of production (b) unequal shifts in the production 
function itself in terms of elasticity of q; with respect to the scale 
factor (c) the compositional factor due to which any production func- 
tion qi cannot be ordinarily aggregated to arrive at an overall functiog. 
(This may be conceived in terms of the shift of a ‘‘particular cost 
(product): "curve unequally spaced over time on the analogy of the 
Marshallian ‘particular expenses curve’). Apparently then it is mean- 
ingless to extend the static micro-economic tools to a long run dynamic 
set up. What would be the case if the LMC; be allowed a curvature 
in the relevant range? In this case, the aggregation procedure cannot . 
be defined in the way it has been done and hence empirical refuta- 
bility canrot be tested in the way it has been performed by a com- 
patison of time series of wage rate and raw material prices. 

10~199§P—XII om 
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This dichotomy of a short ren equilibrium model construct for 
explaining long run disequilibrium phenomena raises a fundamental 
question about the logie of model- building itself, from which the 
extended Cousnot-model of A. Mitra that is offered as an alternative 
to Kalecki’s, cannot be „seriously defended. It must be noted that 
this alternative model is defended specifically on iwo theoretical 
grounds: (a) that thé model ‘uses the safhe sort of aggregation as 
adopted in the Kaleckian first model and (b) it uses the simplest 
hypothesis regarding competitive bshaviour expressing wage share in 
terms of technical and market cgefficients., ‘We disagree with either 
of the propositions. In the first place, the Cournot model in the 
general case uses output-reaction «coefficients and defines a kind of ` 
stability in €guilibrium Which is completely different from Kalecki’s, 
“ePecause in the former case, as soon as 2 quantity adaptor becomes 
doubtful ‘about his assumptions about other producers’ behaviour, the 
sequilibeium becomes unstable, and even if conjectural variation is 
introduced to eliminate the shadow of continual stupidity of the 
Cournot quantity-maker, the equilibrium becomes further unstable, 
so that aggregation cannot be performed in the same manner as in 
the Kaleckian first model. Secondly, for each producer me; =mc; is 
assumed, for in this, case only aggregate of marginal prime costs can 
be defined as‘n(mc;) where n=total number of competitors. This 
implies .not only ‘that for each i, j me must be horizontal but also 
= that the level of me must be the same for each. Otherwise weighted 
average has to be considered as in the first model of Kalecki. But 
the weights to be appropriately chosen here need not be in terms of 
turnover piq because every quantity—adaptor takes the market price 
as given so that p=p;=p; (i, j=1, ,...... u) t.e., every one is a price- 
taker. If demand and cost conditions are exactly similar for each, 
then in this universe, the share of labour income in aggregate net 
income of an economy is exactly equal to the share for any one of 
the producers multiplied by their number n. This involves sym- 
metricity in the particularising assumption which may have doubtful 
empirical validity. Thirdly, monsy wage rate is assumed to be pro- 
portional to market price (p), "so that the flexibility of the wage 
Tate in response to changes in p is defined to be unity, “such 
that the proportionality factor is the same for each i behaving 
as a price taker and hence it assumes perfect competition in labour 
market (factor price equalling value of marginal product), In a. 
° } 
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macro-set up it implies something,.more.. For when say the money 
wage rate is lowered, the price level: will be lowere a fatorelicnly 
according to this theory and at Jower level of p, each i will not have 
to adjust its output and consequently ageregate-dutput will be un- 
changed as before at the new leveP of equilibrium. But is it realistic 
to suppose when the wage-unit changes that it introduced no change 
either in the distribution of real income between entropreneur rentiers 
and workers, or in the aggregate consumption and investment expen- 
diture? If it does, then aggregate output asa function of aggregate 
demand cannot remain the same as before. We need not raise the 
question that wage price ratio shoukl be conceived with appropriate 
time-lags, before it can b% used as instrument variable, if at all, but 
we would like to emphasise that tHe factor of proportionality need 
not have any empirical meaning, in a macro-set up of an actual 
economy, so that it is ‘not clear kat has been meant by | actual calcu- 
lations of some figures of svage price ratios ‘over an averdye period Qf. 
Juglar Cycles as has been done. ° ° 


The one particular point by which this alternativee modek 
may be sharply distinguished from the Kaleckian first model, is 
according to my opinion, on account of its proper emphasis on the 
geutral role of relative. prices, which is the starting point of a macro- 
theory with unemployed resources of significint amounts. But 
whereas this emphasis when logically carried to, its end, leads to a 
change in aggregate demand as the major activating variable behind 
the distribution of output and income, this has not been given any 
role whatsoever in the alternative model,’ presumably because of itsmegsasm 
preoccupation with micrcscopic static behaviour parameters. How 
can then such a model-construct be actually ‘‘applied’’ to interpret 
changes in distributive shares in U.K. during 1870—1938? Over so 
long a period, as it has already been questioned about the Kaleckian 
first model, it is inappropriate to .extend the static set up of cost- 
structure in a linear homogeneous fashion with several optimising 
assumptions, and more sin this case when output reaction coeff- 
cients introduce questionable assumptions about producers’ behaviour. 

It is not even clear how changes in aggregate demand and its com- 
position (e.g., structure of invéstment) can be left out of account to 
interpret dynamic phenomena. For, if fluctuations in output and 
income can be largely accounted for by that of aggregate demand, 
the former must be indentifiable in the behaviour pattern of 
microeconomic units and hence in its adjustment process. The 
technical ‘expansion’ aud ‘contraction’ path of any enterprise + need 
e 
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not be symmetric but for each this may be assumed away in a pre- 
full employn\ent stage and emphasis laid on changes in overall 
demand fori. Questions about fagtor prices, labour, raw material 
quota etc. may be’significant only-in a state of near full employment 
and after. But if this view be acctpted ss the ground for neglecting 
changes in inyestment and consumption demand in interpreting the 
model, (can it be?) then the figures shov d have been taken for only 
naar full- -employment time-ptriods of the whole period 1870—1938. 
Clearly the perspective of theealternative model is as ill-defined as the 
Kaleckian first model and hence it is less meaningful in any exante 

or predictive sense. K 
It has been claimel that the altet ative model by contrast 
to Kalecki’s uses the simplest hypotheses" concerning competitive 
behaviour. The question of simplicity cè a hypothesis cannot be 
settled unles? one is sure about what simplicity means. Tf it is in- 
etanded to mêan like the statement that a sttaight line or a first degree 
equation ‘is simplér than a curve denoted b7 a higher degree equatiqn, 
hen simplicity in the alternative model lies in its particularizing as- 
sumptions under which aggregation is performed by a multiplicative 
fastor. But if questions are raised about bo-h the realism and fe vness 
of assumptions, the degree of simplicity of a hypothesis may bę 
specified by different degrees of falsifiability. If this criterion of 
degree of refutability be made the test, then the Kaleckian first model 
is apparently simpler, primarily because it contains no such behavi- 
ouristic assumption implied by the Cournot reaction-coefficients. 
=—liven the magnitude of his coefficient u, for degree of monopoly 
does not imply anything more than the motivations behind mono- 
polisation from the demand side. Since this requires less parameters 
to define the system, it is easy to conceive quasi-equilibrium 
situation by postulating that expected price set on the basis 
af maximisation of profits deviates from the realised ones. 
Thus rate of reinvestment (dI;/dt) may te construed as a function 
of such deviations and changes in wagebill (dw; /di) may 
be seen to be a reaction function of dI:./dt. So long as actual 
demand (d:) deviates from the expected ones, there will be 
a tendency for dw;/dt to fluctuate “depending on the values of the 
reaction-parameters. Ina general case for any i it may be written 
in an algebric forrn, given the sectoral rates of reinvestment out of 
profits and intersactoral entrepreneurial propensity io create non- 
entrepreneurial income, from which making i= 1, ...... n e 


matrix difference equation may be easily postulated which jwould 
® 6 7 
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express changes in aggregate wage bill over time W (t) + Ww (t-1) i 
terms of fundamentil entrepreneurial propensity tof reigvest a 
create nonentrepreneurial incomes. 


y 


If the interdependence of different units has to be given a ĉentral 
emphasis, a simpler way to introduce it is not by postufating Cournot- 
type reaction coefficients but by introducing the influence of the 
average price (pi) of the group to, which i belongs on the price fixation 
by i. This in fact has been emphasised in -the second Kaleckian 
- model where p; is fixed such that ig equilibrium. 

(6) pi = m u +n pi- pi = group-prica as the 
i l weighted average 
; a= 1 ;2 ...D) 

So Jong as aggregation has to cover cases when mj Ni, Jw are unequal 
to m’, n, p’ for two distinct groups i and j$ two new asgumptions are. 
introduced. In the first place, a ‘representative »firm’ is* conceived ° 4 
such that its m and n coefficients equal the weighted average for the 
group, so that the ratio m/1-n expresses changes in arket charac 
teristics for the grotp as a whole (such market characteristics are 
intended to be conveyed by the concept of degree of monopoly which 
‘is retained in this case). ° Secondly because the different group averages 
may vary over time, its effects must be carried over to the represen- 
tative group-price p° in the first instance and the representative firm’s 
price pi at the end. 

It needs to be stressed that the second of the assumptions IDa aa 
trodures conditions external to i that emphasise (a) the composition 
of the group in respect of cost and demand differentials (b) and 
exogenous factors associated with autonomous investment, technical 
innovation in this field, and even the significance of the power of 
trade union groups. Asa consequence, a linear aggregation of (6) 
into the form p =mu + n p (bar indicating weighted average) need 
not have any representative behaviouristic meaning and hence the 
second model has not followed the procedure adopted in the first one. 
In our opinion this is what gives it technical elegance over either of 
the models considered before. “Oa the one hand, it becomes pos- 
sible to correlate the ‘tendencies in Capitalist economies for emergence - 
of giant firms’ and advertising expenditure influencing p (through 
changes in concentration ratio) with specific motivations of monopolisa- 
tion to ‘protect’ profits by tacit agreements in a world of significant 


unutilised capacity (e.g., depression); on the other, it emphasises not 
. e . 
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only the changes in relative distribution 2f income between workers 
and entrepreneurs but also the tendeficy of inco.ne redistribution from 

~. small to “bie business within the capitalist incowe category itself. 
This gives it a distinct dynamic make-up although due to qualitative 
elements and heterogeneity of ¢he universe, theoretically there is no 
way out but to restrict to the concept of representative firm. 

Supposing however that the industrial composition does not 
change under the period ` of observation, so that the influence 
of different pi, Pi can be neglected, wha# determines the relative 
shares of wages in value added? Certanly not by the ratio of 
proceeds to prime costs (pi— mci) afid the ratio of raw materials bill to 
the wage bill, because these merely define the relative share, and hence 
are not observational. An eaves interpretation may be given 
if we assume that for each i, .wage sharé (wi) is afunction of k and j 
(where k= rati8 of proceeds to prime cost, j=ratio of aggregate cost of 
weterials to the wage bill) and a whole syste’n can be postulated during 

-a particular eqnilibtium time-period, so that we have in effeqt n 
eguations with 8n variables for i=1,2,...n from which a matrix 

| equation can be derived expressing vector of relative wage share W 
in terms of vectors of K and J if equatiors are independents (which 
implies the most unrealistic assumption tkat the economy is com-, 
-pletely integrated). Even in this form, the system has 2n degrees 
of freedom. If we can assume in other words that the elements of 
(J) and (K) are fixed, then and then only W can be determined, 
which is possible only in equilibrium, and hence cannot be actually 

-applied to non-equilibrium situations. If however elements of (J) 
are constant for all i over time, the n variables of W can be solved 
in terms of (K) alone which reflects in the Kaleckian second model, 
imperfections in the demand-market (eg. degree of monopoly) but- 
in (hat case empirical situations have to be so chosen that elements 
of LT) keep constant and there are variations in (K) alone. 

If the equations moreover are not independent, so that the rank 
of ihe matrix will be less than n, the number of degrees of freedom 
of the system increases correspondingly, so that the assumption of 
ar unchanged industrial composition can no longer be held and some 
of the explanatory variables will be arbitrary, so that an equillibriam 

. situation simultaneously for each i’ may be available. 

Moreover it needs to be stressed that tae elements ot (J) and (K) 
are not purely structural coefficients reflecting conditions of production 
alone, so that even over short periods tke constancy of elements of 


either matrix need not have the same meaning as the constancy of . 
e «6 
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production coefficients as in an input output model or of consumption- 
income ratios in an aggregate behaviour pattern. It isyapparent that 
even in short periods such aneequilibrium model bas less operational 
validity. 

How can then this model be used to interpret lomg run 
changes, when even the industrial composition chasges? It has 
been postulated that empirically a rising.trend could be obsérved in 
the ratio of aggregate proceeds to aggregate prime costs for a re- 
presentative industry and Similarly for an increased degree of con- 
centration in the industrial composition, both of which would tend 
to impart a falling trend to the wage share of value added. The 
constancy of relative mage share, would then be explained, if em- 
pirically raw material bill or prices can be shown to have declined 
relative to wage bill or'wage rates. Taking these three respectively 
as index numbers, over time, one may write as equations k=k,t; 
m=m,t, r=r,t then to assume that the effects of Ka m, on wage shafe” 
will exactly compensate the effect of r, requires an identificacion not ` 


simply in the behaviour of representative firm but the structure as æ 


whole. The specific interaction of wage or prices or the’ time-lags 
of adjustment in the interdependence process has to be specifically 
sintroduced. Otherwise the result may not be econometrically very 


meaningful. Methodologically speaking, this state of affair with © 


time-series values may result in several difficulties. In the first 
place, is the system comprehensive in the long run set up, so that 
no other variables except and r can be presumed to influence We? 


Since changes in w, k or innovations and structure of investment etc.” 


have not been separately considered, neither its trend, connection 
with k, or r, have been taken into account, so that multicollinearity 
cannot be left out. In the second place, there is no reason why the 
‘variables k, m and r can be taken to be independent of each other 
(a change in concentration ratio if it leads to deviations away from 
more or less conditions of free entry, may set up a tendency for a 
higher ratio of aggregate proceeds to aggregate prime costs) and in 
tbat case, the basis of the entire presentation is seriously affected. 
Thirdly, is it possible to assume in the long run, cases of elastic 
supply and constant returns to'scale particularly in the macro-set up? 


Even if the dichotomy of: long run in micro and macro theory be ° 


neglected, there is the difficulty of aggregation when nonlinear 
changes. are associated wiih long run demand, production function 
and industrial composition, so that the constancy of aggregative 
ratio may be more apparent than real (can it be that Laplace effect 


< 
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may be operative?) Lastly even if it is conceded that the tendency 
of markeé imperfection is not dependent on long run changes in 
production function but only. on tke Cifferences in reaction of short 
ran supply to changes in demand and price, the empirical trends 
need td be supported by historical data ani this in fact has not been 
carried out separately for the three indepzndent variables chosen in 
the scheme. Even the cyclical fit of relative share of wages and 
salaries (V) in gross income’ of private sector. (Y) to the US data for 
1929-41 (correcting for possible secular (fend) gives a result from 
which the trend value 42.5 cannot be interpreted as ‘“‘probably 
reflecting” the influence of the fall in degree of monopoly and in 
the ratio of raw material prices to, wage costs. This is because in 
that case the degree of monopoly will be a catch-all term like the 
concept of velocity in the quantity equafion.. , 


. >” : ; VI . 


+. Ag an aggregative model, the Keyresian construct has a greater 
degree of falsifiability, since its variables are not dependent in any 

e way on the market characteristic or coefficients of production in 
individual units. Moreover reutrality of relative prices is more on 
less implicitly assumed. The major assumptions of this model which 
sets up an equation for the share of wages in national income, 
viewing the latter as either factor payments total or produc: value 
total, are respectively. l 

ere (a) A state of full employment when output increment is not 
possible ine real terms except for a conzinual raising of the capacity 
ceiling in long run by growth of real factors e.g. output increments 
in long run are not limited by effective demand so much as by 
scarcity of real resources or reai savings. 
= (b) Independence of investment (I) or investment-output ratio 
(I/Y) in respect of saving propensities (sy and 8w). 

(c) Independence of I or I/Y in respct of profit share (P/Y) and 
real wage rate (W/L) e.g. innovations act much more significantly 
on the capital output (K/¥) ratio than price relationships. 

(d) Technical innovations are neutral in their effect. 

Subject to these, the hypotheses are : 

1. If I/¥ along with sp, rema:n constant over time then 
secularly the wage share of income W/Y will remain constant. 

2. The constancy of I/Y results from the long period constancy 
of GV and G’V where G= Harrod’s natural growth rate, V=capital , 
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output ratio, marginal equalling average; °G’=desired grewth rate 
governing increment of output capacity. 

3. The short period downward inflexibility: of R amd W/L 
reinforce the long period stability in W/Y and PYN Si: 
The explanatory equation then foll ows in terms "of profit AEN 
Supposing we consider some near full employment situation, when 
there occurs an autonomous rise in investment demand. Then in’ 
this equation prices and profit margins will be rising and so also the 
P/Y ratio but what about the factor prices? Would not the level 
of factor prices, e.g., wages Say, have an sensitivity to increases in 
general prices and cost of living? If it had any then apparently the 
whole of increment of demand would not lead upto a rise in prices 
but a part would be gojng for increasing the level of money wages 
and in that case the aggregative share of wages would depend on the 
particular cost conditions atthe disaggregated level. Rewriting for the 
n-industry case it appears that so long as for some i, the elasticity 
of output with respect to derhand is greater than zero and these hav? ® . 
significant weights in relation to aggregate outpat, profit mragins need 
not rise by as much as demand and the elasticity of prices in general. e 
would be less than unity. In other words, a near full employment 
situation conceived in aggregative framework as complete inelasticityof 
toal output need not be identifiable in disaggregative behaviour. And 
if for identification with disaggregative behaviour, we allow different 
valnes to each i structural characteristics of resource mobility (by 
market) and factor combination (process-wise) which have unequal 
incidence on different i would have to be considered. a 

This can be readily seen by expressing elasticity of output in“ === 
terms of two aliernative Keynesian concepts of elasticity, of money 
wages (e„;) end of price level (ep: ) in response to changes in demand 
and the net total effect would depend on the pecularities of reaction 
coefficients e,; which as a broad indicator specifies the ability of wage 
earners to improve or maintain their real position and hence the lattes 
would depend to the extent of elasticity of substitution of labour and 
other prime factors along with the relations of cost and demand 
oriented interdependence of the i product.® 

Next we have to ask about the realism of the assumption of 
independence of I or I/Y over sp, Sw and P/Y particularly in near 
full employment situations. About the first, it has been contended 
that this tends to make above equation either purely tautological, or 


8 For any ith sector equation (1) may be written aa relative shares. 
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conceals the steps of irfter-structural adjustment between consumer 


and investigent goods industries qf a particular type.” We need not 
repeat tke argument here, but one may raise the point whether the 
latter case of independence of I/¥ over P/Y negates the secular 
operation of the accelerator and its attendant scheme of disturbance. 
So long as expectations are "formed on the basis of realisations some 
period before; the expansion functions of individual enterprises can be 
written for each i . 


de/dt=a(p -p where ə, p; and p: 
stand respectively for investment output ratio, profit-income ratio 
realised and expected, t=timé-subscript and a=coefficient of reaction 
fromm which a macro-relation can be formulated under suitable restric- 
tions. Asa matter of fact, such a form of interdependence remains 
implicit behind the situations of divergence ,of the desired growth 
tate G’ from’ ghe natural „growth rale G. It is only when G’ tends 


* To equal, d, Le., when we can take a sitfation or a series of situations 


free of any cyclical breakdowns in the investment process, that e; 


* may bB taken to be independent of (p;—p;). In all other situations, 
a large part of non-linearity in the investment, process can be account- 
ed for by the course of changes in profit margins overall and between 
different entrepreneurs. ° 
What’s again implied by the steph of ‘neutrality’ of tech- 
nical innovations in a secular sense both at an aggregated and 
digaggregative levels? If the neutrality is defined in terms of cons- 
p amoy of relative shares at a constant rate of interest, in face of a 
change i in cost and productivity, as in Harrod’s concept, then it is 
identified with an unchanged capital-output ratio in a situation when 
the supply of capital is fully elastic to ratain the constancy of rate 
of interest, But is it empirically meaningful in full employment 
situations to aseume the infinite elasticity of supply of capital, when 
tie scarcity of savings may limit further investment? And so long 
as a constant capital-output ratio is- not the result of an averaging 
process, it must be reflected in disaggregative behaviour of individual 
enterprises but in such cases is if realistic to take the linear horizontal 
expansion path as the most typical and representative, particularly 
when capital is not the only scarce factor, to be alone economised? 


+ 
7 Tf technology and relative prices were such thai these wem oo inter-induetrial 
differences in income composition and a fortiori if labour’s relative share were greater in 
capital goods industries, @ rise in J/Y would be impossible, if the individual saving propensi- 
ties were stable’. . in Southern - Econ. Journal. Oct. 1958. Productivity, Reletive Price 
aod Income Distribution iJ. Witte. 
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Logically of course in a sbort run framework, a non- linear curve 


may be approximated by a straighf line, but when we “arg” in a long 
run frontier, it is unrealistic to assume that technical innovations 
are always such as (1) either change the first constant .term'in the 
rigkt hand side of a log-linear production function in a linear fashion 
(2) or change the coefficients of elasticity of production so as to 
maintain constant returns to scale over time. In particular this 
negates a fundamental long run tendency ‘in the industrial structure, 
as reflected by increased degree of concentgation and rate of growth 
of large-sized units. In a world of changing ‘composition the produc- 
tion function has to be viewed in atdisaggregative form with reference 
to unit cost differentials etc.°and the particular types of interdepen- 
dence of the weights themselves “vill be an important factor behind 
any constancy in capital output ratio. 

If however we do allow a change in capital- -oubput eratio to be 
resulting in a general casé from non-randôm tachnical Spectrum af æ 
changes, this autonomous factor by itself would cltange thé relative ere 
shares of labour and capital, and may even contradict the assumption, 
of independence of Vv of P/Y. In other words, for’ a non-linear 
innovations function, "which may be identified with important nọn- 
Ynearities in production and cost relations, structural shifts in indus- 
{rial composition will be imaterial and in such a case cycle cannot be 
linearly separated from growth. And the explanatory value of the 
Kaldor model depending on the possibility of devlaponom! is reduced 
to a degree. 

liven if I/Y is taken to be constant in the Jong run can-it be a» 
empirically postulated that sp and s, would be constant? It must 
be stressed that acceptance of the long run constancy of overall saving 
ratio does not necessarily imply anything about the inflexibility of 
Sp and Sw. For it is formally possible for s,,, Sp to move ina mutually 
compensating manner. In the ,short run this may be unlikelywQut 
in the long run, since with any level of money income, there can be 
alternative ways of allocation between wage and profit cotegories 
depending on the structural distribution of additional demand (I), 
it may not be appropriate to assume that the relative size-specific 
income distribution has not changed in any way so as to have some 
effect on s, and Sw. Apart from the’ possibility of seepage between . 
the two income categories, due to the presence of own-account workers, 
it needs to be noted that the wage income category includes salary 
earner and the remaining category includes recipients of rent and 


interest incomes, so that it may not be safe to assume a symmetric 
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reaction patem of saving behaviour as a consequence of changes 
in price, as%ts liquid holdings, and the permanent component of 
income-streams. In other words, when for any j’ individual, the 
saving-income ratfo is conceived to be a function of the incoms distri- 
bution, along with other vuirigbles*lik> income, the constancy in 
aggregate behaviour of the S/Y ratio might be due to either the 
average process involved in taking a distribution-index in terms of 
one and not several parameters or the unequal effects of the several 
explanatory variables. To assume a simailianeous constancy in 3, 
Sp and Sy may then introduce a very special type of, ‘‘neutral’’ change 
in income-distribution such that $t is associated with only a shift of 
_ the average per capita income in each inconfe category, with no change 
in the second moment about the mean. Like the neutral technical 
innovation then, it may involve another*siraight jacket to be fitted into 
` the story of s@cular constancy.* 


eœ% Two other minor pointe may be raised: (a) In so far as the 
` constancy of investment-output ratio results from the long period cons- 
éancy of GV and G’V, does it not follow by implication that it assumes 
a world (G=G’) free from any cycles and non-linear growth? How 
cansthe constancy in G’ be stated to be a non-definitional empirical 
proposition? Even if deviations of G’ over G are considered exceps 
for a linear constant factor, so that the trend level of G/G’ is constant, 
then firstly the degree of refutability of the model will be seriously 
limited to only situations or periods when such approximations can 
be made, if possible and secondly as Kaldor has shown that the tem- 
forary breakdowns in investment process is still likely such that the 
accelerator ay have its field of operation through changes in demand 
and the process of growth may not be separable from cyclical fluctua- 
tions. Moreover the desired growth rate G’ depending on the stage 
of long term expectations, to be linearly connected with time and 
Geay require a neutra! stream of desired technical innovations, 
If the desired rates are conceived as averages of past observed actual 
rates, then a particularly linear type of change in industrial concentra- 
tion has again to be postulated, otberwise the actual rates at secular 
levels may not bə linear and consequently G’ also. The point to 


L 

8 Asa digression it may be stated that I do not agree with the procedure adopted 
by Prof. Duesenberry to test the hypothesis of ratchet effect to explain the a-cular cong uncy. 
For, if anything the basic requirements of the test are ʻa) the pattern of wmdividual income 
distribution (b) the pattern of distributicn of group-income of max, iueomes and (c) the 
nway the latter are correlated over time. It cannot be aescmed that for peak levels of total 
dicome, the respective peaks occur in group income, the individual incomes are norn ally 
istributed abou group income. It cannot be assumed that (a) to (c) kept unaltered in 

long run. : 

® e 


, 
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which our question leads is whether the theoretic model is at all 


. . . es 
identifiable or refutable in empiriė sense. , 2 


(b) Secondly, the short eperiod inflexibility 7 profit margins 
and real wages is said to tend to reinforce the long period stability 
in profit and wage shares. Abouf the short period inflexibility in 
the former, it all depends on the particular periods ebosen. If the 
short period is one of depression, the maintenance of profit margins 
my be at the cost of significant changes in industrial concentration 
to ‘‘protect protfis’’ aud“ths latter reflect changes in degree of market 
imperfection. In% period of inflation, on the other hand the sticki- 
ness in profit margins and real wages may be maintained, if at all, 
not from any.insreased degree of goncentration in markets but from 
the increased degree of pressure on the wages front. In so far as 
this holds, the presence of wage price lags or the unequal incidence 
of changes ‘in cgncentration in different markets, will’make for situa- 


tions in which the relative inflexibility of profit margins and Tem . 


wages may not hold. And again if the whole question of inflexibility ` 
of distributive shares is conceived at disaggregative leyels, two addi- 
tional points need tp be emphasised : (a) the cost-oriented interdepen- 
dence of separate industries makes for a highly positive intercotrela-, 
tion among the relatiye shares in separate industries, as evidenced 
by the calculated estimates produced by Solow* and this sets up a 
tendency for a significant degree of fluctuation in waze share of value 
added for say manufacturing as a whole and (b) the demand oriented 
interdependence of separate industries need not be mutually offsetting 
in character, so that if total demand changes as in a: depression, thSte 
may be attendant changes in its distribution in’an ungqual manner, 
and this by itself would affect the weights and hence the aggregative 
distributive share. In other words, it is only in a perfectly integrated 
economy that the two types of interdependence can be largely eli- 
minated and this approximately brings in a situation of unresteted 
free competition, which is far from being realistic. 


It follows from the very special assumptions of indepen- 
dence and invariance relating to I/¥ that the Kaldor model is not 


3 Solow even doubts how far the stickingss of money wages in short run may explain 
the inflexibility of distributive shares. Hie empirical findings lead tu the conclusion : ‘If 
by hfstorical constancy of Jabour’s share it is meant that the share of totel social product 
imputed to w#ges bas shown a market absence of finctuations as compared with fluctuations 
ef ite industrial components, then this belief is probably wrong. Whatever exceptional 
stability there has been in the pattern of ralative shares appears attributable to the compo- 
nents. This in turn suggests there is no need for a special theory to explain how a number 
of unruly microeconomic markets are willy-nilly squeezed into a tight-fitting size’. 
American Beon, Rev. Sept, 1958, 
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defined in the framework of less than full employment. In such a 
situation two thodifications may be suggested: In the first case we 
derive an eati of the form of maultiplior—accelerator models 
except that the accelerator index now makes investment share of 
income depend on time rates of thane of relative profit shares of 
national income, (denoting this index by say b), by imposing the 
equilibriam con ition that the actual share of saving equals the in- 
tended share of investment iñ national income. The amplitude of 
fluctuations in profit share of income over tiine depends in this case 
on tbe particular values of b, 8», Sos The ‘moste-crucial variable 
in the short run is provided by (b) Which is now not an ordinary 
acceleration coefficient because it relates induced investment to not 
changes in national income but changes ia distributive shares 
resulting from either changes in inceme”iotal or ijs pattern of distri- 
bution with give income. The volatility of short. run expectations 
amdechanges in size- -specific horizontal inca ‘he distributions may also 
be simply built into the scheme by incorporating a time subscript sto. 
eaeh of the variables and in this case it is apparent from the compli- 
cated nature of ‘solution that instability ratner than inflexibility will 
be the rule and in general, the range of Fustoations over time may 
tend.to be greater than fluctuations in national income itself. The 
only case in which a degree of stability may be observed in profit 
share, as it appears from above is wher s, equals Sẹ. The latter 
alternative may not, be always ruled out, srimarily because it must 
be stressed that income distribution according to factor-payments 
is‘ secondary theoretical construction out of the primary distribu- 
tion among individuals and hence Sp, Sw need not have any stability 
in individual behaviouristic sense. 

In the second case, we may derive wage share in terms of 
change in investment share, 6» and eo respectively, where eo, ep 
are w@@fined in the Keynesian manner as elasticity of aggregate 
output and price level with respect to money demand; and W = total 
money wage bill, Y= money income total. And the real agyregate 
saving function is written -as S/p =at+g Y/p where p = price 
level. This equation reduces to the exact form of Kaldor model 
when the assumption of full employment is introduced and therefore 
p= l, & = zero. In other situations of less than full employment, 
and attended with bottlenecks, the explanatory variablęs to wage 
share will be provided by the values of e» ep and g apart from the 

19 In more general cases of course the autonomous growth factora would have to be 


introduced. 
® + 
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investment demand. Since we may write in the Keyngsian manner 
ep =1—e, (1—e,,) it follows that given @, the changes in wage share 
are mainly determined by the response of money’ wages (i.e. of 
particular categories of skilled workers) to changes Tn ‘demand, and 
investment share. i mn Se 


The serious limitation of the above modifications is inlterent in 
its aggregative framework, when the concepts of -elasticity do not 
have any structural significance. For, seven withgut any change in 
aggregate demand but a change in its commodity-wise distribution 
may lead to a change in“the structure and aggregate of output and 
hence when total®demand rises along with a change in its structural 
distribution, the elasticity concepts above understate the distributioval 
effects. Secondly it implies’ that ‘under the period of observation no 
substitution among various inputs is possible and hence once attained 
no other optimising. behaviour® of the producer on the supply side is 
considered admissible,’ even when relatiye factor prices change. 
Similarly this excludes the possibility of a shift along different*pi- 
*ceBses for producing a thing even when the relative ‘demand and 
price situations vary in its aggregate and pattern of distribution. ‘in 
a word, this excludes the variety of market conditions and pro- 
duction rigidities that may be significant in bottleneck situations, 
before full employmeng.™ ms 


VII 


: 


The alternative construct that I would- like to suggest bas 
essentially three basic features : (a) it emphasises on the disagereys- 
tive behaviour and admits thereby the differential importance of 
different active variables in different sectors (b) it includes changes. 
in demand and in particular, changes in investment demand as one 
of the major explanatory variables to disaggregated wage shares and 
(c) it introduces consideratians about market imperfections the 
short run by means of qualitative reasoning and observational 
behaviour in separate sectors. 


Starting with an open static input-output model, where we take 
the wage-unit or say the minimum cost-unit as our measuring yard- 


e 8 Kaldor’s reference to this aspect may be noted: ‘Fundamentaliy the proposition 
that the disteibution of income between wages and profits depends on market structures, 
on the strength or weakness of forces of competition is not tautological one, it asserts 
something about reality, even if that something cannot be given a logically precise 
formulation. And also in the restriction (6) imposed as P/Y greater than m where m= 
minimum profit rate on turnover due to market imperfections. 
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stick, we mąy write for anye sector i, W:=g; X; where W = wage bill, 
X=output, -D=demand and write. the balance relation in the initial 
situation ag È A) (G) (W) = (D) where (G) = diagonal matrix of 
1/g:; A = Coeff. * matrix. W, D = Column vectors. So long as the 
technical input-output coefficient matrix is constant, the consequence 
of a change in the demand vector, overall or in some of its elements 
may be easily.calculated as deviations from the level specified by 
tbe balance relation above gay (12). Because of the specific choice 
of units, it is obvious that W would reflect changes in employment 
of labour resulting from, changes in demang and dG would specify 
wage-price sensitivity reflecting the ability of wage earners in different 
categories to hold on or improve “their relative share in real terms. 
_iIn tae short run to which this construct "addresses itself, each of 
such consequential changes, the first on the production side and the 
second on the distribution side. posit a problem of interpretation. 
For instance Syith constant input-output coefficients, changes in 
employment of Jabour eannot specify the element of input-substitu- 
tion or a change over from one process to arother. For some sectersy 
the inputet ubstitution may not occur over snort periods, but for others 
the constant returns may not be appropriate. „In such cases, other 
„Methods have to be supplemented. For instance, a non-linear pro- 
duction function has to be fitted with its set of statistical checks 
and a comparative deviation noted of the actual from the calculated 
share. of value added or gross product. In other cases, process wise 
function may be utilised on the basis of technica] engineering data 
rather than expost accounting materials as suggested by Chenery. 
Stl in other cases, remembering that (12) is essentially a disequili- 
brium situation, changes in wage bill may be observed to be highly 
correlated with degrees of unutilised reserve capacity (particularly 
for those industries where wages have a tendency to behave like 
overheads) and if observed for a number of years it may have econo- 
metue” usefulness of its own. Similaaly different types of qualitative 
reasoning have to be considered to interpret the observed pattern 
of wage-price sensitivity for different sectors. Much will of course 
depend on the way the industries are aggregated. And the most 
useful from our viewpoint may be the criterion of constancy of output- 
mix which can be observed from the similarity of input and output 
patterns of constituent industries over a time series, 
_ When allowance has to be made for charges in wage wnit, it is 
easier to write (12) explicitly in terms of prices in matrix form when 
the input coefficient in value terros observed for a number of years 
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may indicate the degree of dispersion af différent priges among 
themselves and in respect of wage rates. The trends in market 
concentration will obviously have an influence over sudh dispersion. 
For some sector, the equilibrjzm assumption of price equalling 
marginal prime cost (raw material and labour cost) may be appropriate, 
in which case one may attempt fo estimate the time-bebavionr, 
of labour and raw material quota. Still for otber sectors, the 
assumption of price equalling a markup, plus marginal prime cost 
may be appropriate due to restrictéd conditions ` of entry and 
then the relative dispersion of whab Kaldor called the: minimum 
profit rate or degree of monopoly rate on turnover has to be 


considered. 


It is apparent that thé incidence of a shift in demand may be - 


looked in two different ways : (a) whether the shift has any tendency to 
move production towards lowér-wage or higher labour quota industries 
etc. (e.g. the net effect on total factor payments fsm a shift in 
autonomous Jemand) and® {b) whether the shift has any tendemcy= 
te adfect the demand oriented interdependence of” different industries 
and hence the pattern of market concentration. Given:a tiwe series 
data, such behavioyr-patterns may be given appropriate econome- 
tric meaning after suitable methods of aggregation are attempted 
eand incidence noted. Jn particular, the latter shift effect may. be 
alternatively observed (a) by either approximate, estimation of coeffici- 
ent of cross-elasticity of demand being supplemented by (b) calcula- 
tion of dispersion matrix for some sectors and. (c) the share of the 
largest units in industrial output and Jabour empioyment and (d) the 
changes in indices of size of separate establishtnent when these afe 
significant. 

It is conceptually not difficult to build up a ins trend to 
the sectoral wage bill, if dynamic elements are introduced by only 
allowing a part of net demand (net output) for any sector to be 
reinvested for further increments of factor payments. (Changes in 
coefficients of production in non-linear manner cannot be so simply 
collated for purpose of interpretation). In this case, change in 
wage-bill for any sector į would depend on vectors of Bi and Aj 
where B, = percentage of investment outlay in value terms (wage units) 
Ay = inter-sector ratio of factor payments (labour) to investment 


outlay. (cf. entrepreneurial payments function as termed by Professor ° 


Schneider iw Int. Ec. Paper Vol. 8). 
Here it is apparent that B; which in the short period would 
depend on the past levels of profits earned and A which would reflect 
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the natureof factor substitution and facor price flexibility need to 
be disaggregated further and problems of interpretation become 
more and nore. acute. On the one hand a microscopic disaggregation 
excludes the operation of the law eof large numbers as an aid to 
analysis, whereas a more ag gregative set up do not explain all the 
representative characteristics. Hence we have emphasised the need, 
as is felt in alleeconometric work in regression-testing to rely more 
on qualitative and other external evidence either from theory or 
observation to ‘explain’ the observed behaviour of the residual 
deviations. . Even when for’a portiomof the economy, say the 
integrated manufacturing sector, the rigid input-output coefficients 
may be defined like an open-dynamic model, a matrix equation can 


be very simply built up out of the following four equations for each 
i,j=1,2,....n 


a) pees Oe oe 
e (2) C; = Summation a, 8; 3 
. : (3) X = P+W; i 
(4) §;= m; Y; pa s 


«where met output (Y;) is partly invested and consumed, consumption 
demand (C,;) results from spendings out of value added (S;) which is 
tbe’ sumtotal of profits (P) and wages (W). This equation like 
Kaldor’s may explain profit-share of income ,of any sector in terme 
of investment-share and intersectoral relations. 

Hence the implication of this suggested framework lies in 
its very. negative approach to the problem of long run constancy and 
its emphasis on the futility of building a one theory to explain changes 
in distributive shares. For so long in this field, economics has un- 
necessarily assumed a world full of entrepreneurs imbued with profit 
maximisation motives which may only form a part of economic reality, 
associated with the operation of many smail independent stochastic 
variables. A numerical application of this model will be considered 


latef”on. : 


MODERN ONE ACT PLAY—A TWENTIETH 
CENTURY oe aoe | 


` Nimsuxumar Basu 


Aristotle with his usual authority laid down one necessary condition 
for a successful drama, its “proper magnitude and order”. “No very 
minute animal can be beauful; the eye’ comprehends the whole too ins- 
tantaneously to distinguish and compare the parts. Neither on the contrary, 
can one of a prodigious size, be beautiful ; because as all its parts cannot 
be seen at once, the whole, ‘the unity of object, is lost to the spectator.” 
The modern one act play therefore is a serious challenge to that eminently 
dependable dictum. ; = W . 

To undervalue this indication of limitations of thé ofe act play is 
impossible. It uses fhe Greels idea of the austertty in the use 8f fable with ae 
vengeance. A single theme is pursued to its climax with the minimum of 
materials and the greatest dramatic effect, without any interweaving of 
stories. A proper one act play will not have any change of place or scene, 
that is, a rigid unity of time and place should be followed otherwise it will 
be just an ordinary five act play in miniature. Joe Corrie’s Hewers of “Coal 
‘vith its change of scene and time suffers from this defect. The one act play 
necessarily follows such rigid rules because the utmost economy in regard 
to words and a crystalised dramatic situation does not allow them any room 
for exposition and narration. This may not be regarded as much, of a loss 
as the narrative element, unless properly camouflaged, damages the drama. 
Even a blind lover of Shakespeare cannot but admit the boring nature 8f 
Prospero’s exposition to Miranda of the antecedents. It is as much inimical 
to drama as the Shavian flood of never ending discussions in such plays as 
Getting Married. 

But within such a limited scope the development of character is an 
impossibility. The full length drama, as it is, offers very little scape for 
three dimensional portraits. But with one or two extra lines an illusion of 
the whole features is created and the” characters are made even 
dynamic. In one act play, however, before the static character has time 
to change the play is over. The playwright’s hands are tied. He cannot 
bring in any complication to be untied in a subsequent scene. He has to 
put all his cards on the table and naturally is compelled to give a total 


impression of the characters at the earliest opportunity as otherwise there ` 


is the chance ef the characters giving no impression at all. 


These difficulties of character development and unfolding of the plot - 


in the proper manner so as to leave an impression of pity and terror or 
pleasant comedy seem to be unsurmountable. But the modern dramatists 
e 


me 
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have shown that it is not entirely imppssible to surmount them. Beginning 
with the mystery plays and morality plays like Every Man the one act play 
has passed throwgh different phases of folk-drama and even became extinct 
on the professional theatre in the seventeenth century. But gradually the 
“Surtain-raiser” of the nineteenth*century Las turned into a definite form 
of drama with great possibilities. The playwrights have experimented with 
a variety of themes and technique and have shown the height it can reach 
in spite of its limitation of space. They have.taken classical models with 
chorus and. haunting tunes. “They have exploited comic situations and 
brought out pathos which sometimes comes” suddenly in real life. They 
have included criticism of life and modern civilization in their themes. 
Historically dramatic moments have not esceged their eagle eyes. Human 
avarice, meanness as also human greajness have been shown in these minia- 
ture plays as they have been shown in full length ones. When they have 
succeeded the credit is more because of thé technical, difficulties which they 
have to surmofpt. They cannot afford a single slip in exposition as they 
hawe no chanée of recouping. And in this extfemely streamlined form not a 
‘few have proved masters. Noel Coward, Stanley Houghton, Synge, Charles 
dee are only a few of them. 
: Culbin Sañds by Gordon Bottomley shows a modern version of the 
classical heritage. From the rigid outlook of Luchs it may seem to be an 
example of a play in which chorus has degenerated into opera. But it is 
better than using the chorus in a serious play and be derided by the twentiotif 
century audience. It has appreciated the haunting tune of two sets of 
chorus (used. as protagonists in a sense), the winds and the trees, each set 
consisting of nine individuals. They supply the music and create the atmos- 
phere of remarkable scene of desolation and dreariness of Culbin Sands 
(which replace a fertile field in 1694). Here we have the witches, the 
representatives of evil rationalised by a modern dramatist into a set of 
` robbers who murder and rob Alison Brodie. There is no attempt to give 
the play the stamp of reality, the depiction of a surge of evil forces through 
operatic music being the purpose. The same type of operatic element. 
explæting the classical form, we find also in Eliot’s fragment Sweeney 
Agonistes which is modelled on Aristophanes. The possibility of this 
classical note did not escape the Irish patriotic poet W. B. Yeats and his 
The Dreaming of the Bones shows an expers modification of the chorus. 
Here the “three musicians” do all the funczions of the classical chorus. 
Tt gives the time, “one hour before dawp” and the supernatural touch : 


“Have not tife old writers said 
That dizzy dreams can spring ° 
From the dry bones of the dead ?” 


The movement of the characters, too, is descr:bed by the chorus. The three 
characters, the masked ghosts of Diarmuid and Dervorgilla and a young | 
® . . i 
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patriot hiding in the Abbey of Corcomroe from the British sobdiers after a 
anarchist outrage at Dublin move round the stage three timeyand the chorus 
through its songs keeps us informed about their progress yp dhe hill, an 
admirable modification of the Greek way of keeping the unity of place. 
The theme is the unpardonable offence of betraying one’s own country. 
Two lovers, Diarmuid and Dervorgilla being oppressed by the tyrant-invited 
a foreign army seven centuries ago and the play shows hqw even now the 
patriotic Irishmen like the young fugitive cannot forgive him. . The climax 
is reached when he almost is affected bysthe poignant grief of the ghost 
lovers and is on the point offorgiving them and then recovers in time. Even 
the choric epilogue with ‘a. soothing close is not forgotten. Yeats has not 
only exploited the classical technique but also has interspersed it with a 
modern stage trick or two, cònnecting the action on the stage with the world 
outside. Thus the young man can-htar the. movement of an old horse gone 
astray and the chorus mentions the crowing of cocks and ¢row, which sounds 
from the backgroun? surely deepen the supernatural “atmosphere on ne 
stage by contrast. * ° 


P 


Another musical one act play in which thè wiil calssical parapherntlia® . 


the“thorus and the classical myth, has been used successfully i is Pandora’s 
Box by Rosalind Vallance. Through the choric song we know the timer 


“Thé* world has just begun” 
eand its condition, 


“The gods are good and Saige every man 
And every woman.’ 


The sudden change from that condition with the coming of Hermes with an 
imaginary box and Pandora’s mimetic action of opening it letting out all 
evils, is the compact theme of this play. . o 

The great possibilities of this form of literary art have been made clear 
by the different types of successful experiments made by thé modern play- 
wrights. The classical form with modification is one such form. They have 
taken strange themes and with uncanny artistry have produced the effects 
which only a full length play can do. Lord Dunsany in his 4 Nighi o at an 
Inn has shown how adroitly a playwright can deal with the narrative ele- 
ment. We do not at all feel when and how all the antecedents are told us by 
the characters. We are shown the action, the trap laid for the priests by 
the Toff, which succeeds; and then the eerie parts of the story creeps in 
with the hideous idol Klesh groping in and the subsequent terrible calls for 
the thieves and murderers, the ‘seamen to their merited doom outside the 
stage. If that part had been played ¢ on the a the effect could not have 
been so creapy. 

History has provided the playwrights with themes just as contem- 
porary life has. Donald Carswell’s Count Albany deals with the tragedy 
of the sad after-life of Prince Charles Stuwart who finds in a poignant scéne 
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how a life of drink and debafichery has made him forget, “how to be king”. 
Within “the ‘bined, cribbed and confined? space allowed, the pathetic 
despair of Lady Jane Grey has not lost its poignancy in Hugh Stewart's 
A Room in the Tower. With wonderful technical skill he plays on the 
reader’s heart; the fopeless sadness, the flaring up of hope and then the 
utter despair followed by a returnifg faith in merciful God, the last haven 
of the unfortunate cannot fail to affect even a reader who is not over-sensitive. 
From such a dim past we come to the living present in such plays as Hands 
Across the Sea, The Dear Departed, A Pound on Demand, Progress, Unnatural 
Scene or It’s the Poor that helps the Poor. 


Noel Coward's’ technical experiments are his own. Hands Across the 
Sea shows a piece of modern life, a something created out of nothing in 
particular. Everything happens in the drawing*room of commander Gilpin’s 
flat. The clamour of the talk of the friends and the buzzing of the telephone 
give a continuous impression of the busy modern society-world, where people 
talk, promise and show empty interest signifying nothing, which simple 
people may take seriously and may feel foolish in consequence. Such a life 
. * Snitly sativised through a comic situation in which Piggie (i.e. Lady 
Maureen Gilpin) misplacing the identity of Mr. end Mrs. Wadhurst who she 
met during her travel in the Far East somewhare, makes a funny mistake 
and uses wrong topics in conversation. The theme,of The Dear Departed 
of Stgnley Houghton also is satirical but it is not particularly of the modern 
j society. It is a modern comedy on an old theme of avarice of children 


`. regarding the parents’ property. The death of old Abel is taken for granted 


when he is merely in a drunken swoon and at once the daughters begin to 
bicker over the. property. The comic stupifaction of the daughters and the 
sons-in-law when they find the old man very much alive and the shock 
which they get when they hear of his projected marriage, have been superbly 
delineated, making the play an unqualified succzss. Even within the short 
limit the action perceptibly rises reaching the climax when the dear departed 
father chuckles over the disconfiture of the daughters, who are now too 
eager to show their love and sense of duty and characters have taken definite 
shapes. The play has become a comic version of king Lear in which old Lear 
gets better of Goneril and: Regan. In The Pardoner’s Tale—James Bridie 
has used a moral lesson from Chaucer, how avarice for gold can corrupt 
humanity. Three drunken “second-rate bucks from Edinburgh come to 
an inn, murder the old innkeeper for his gold and then murder one another. 
The whole action-packed play takes a very short time and yet fails not to give 
an impression of suspense, murder and the Nemesis—all in proper order. 
Sean O’ Casey in his A Pound on Demand shows what a comic situation can 
be made out of a Post Office Counter, two drunkards, a strong womédn a 
swing door. 


In all these plays a serious criticism of life -s never absent. In some 
it is very insistent in others it is just a passing phase, Progress by St. John 
e 
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Ervine is one of the first kind. In it in a rather long Shavian sage direction 
we are told of the “cold, humourless tyes and mouth with cfuel lines about 
it” of Professor Corie, who has just succeeded in making a pre®lelevastating 
war weapon, the only progress the world to-day is, making. His sister 
Mrs. Meldon, mourning over a promising son killed ‘during the war, kills her 
brother to prevent the formula of the weapon from reaching any interested 
party. In Unnatural Scene of Kathleen Davey the criticism is much more 
subtle, the subject being not so obvious as in Progress. The subject here 
is the tyranny of a lady principal of a College, admiration for whose efficiency 
has taken the power of takigg any initiative from the other members of the 
staff. The play deals with one crucial hour in the institution when one of 
the underlings rebel and tell Miss Brown (the principal) to her face, “you 
want us to work like machises—to make you successful”. The working up 
of the emotional scene, the unfolding ef contrasted characters, the temporary 
shakiness of Miss Brown and the ultimate recovery of her egoistic self-con- 
fidence, when she agaif meets the worshipful eyes of a student, Miss Stewart, 
clearly demonstrates what a dramatist of genius,can do within a short space. 


The economy of dialogue, and the bitter realistic presentatiqn of people” | 


whosare ready with their money to help in burying, a part of which money 

might have saved the unfortunate boy, make It’s the Poor that*Helps tit 

Poor (Harold Chapin) ą technically perfect one act play with a vein of social 
; propaganda, . . 


Play after play have been written to demonstrate the fallacy. under- 
lying Aristotle’s dictum that a very small play cannot be beautiful. It is 
difficult to create a deep impression without adequate space. Yet within 
the narrow compass very poignant emotions have been created which leave 
a lasting impression behind. Followers, adapted by ‘Harold Brighouse 
from Gaskel’s novel Cranford is one such play, Mr. Sampson by Charles [ee 
is another. In Followers we can feel the depth of the tragedy (though 
J. W. Marriott calls it “a delightful comedy” laying too much stress on 
Lucinda’s changed attitude to the maid) in the life of an old spinster, Lucinda 
Baines, who for form’s sake refused to marry her lover Colonel Redfern once. 
She was taken seriously and the desolate lover crossed the seven seas without 
asking her again, which she was expecting. Thus an unfortunate mis- 
understanding separated the true lovers and now after a quarter of a century 
the moment has come to repair that error when the. Colonel has returned 
and asks her again to marry him. But she has lived so long with her shadows 
with the children of her dreams, who do not grow up, whose boots do not 
get dirty, whose voices are ever soft, (though less life-like than Lamb’s 


pathetic dream children) that she fears light and the real world. She refuses, 


him, not darmg to shatter the dream world of his and hers. But she is 

changed, her rigidity turns into a mellowed softness. After the momentous 

meeting she allows Helen to have a ‘follower’, she does not any longer want 

“to grieve any young heart.” One of the greatest technical masterpieces 
s 


a 


a: 
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in this line iy Charles Lee’s “Mr. Sampson. It is the tragedy of two sisters 
who have livAl all their life, together, unreserved and contented. A man 
appears arf Tag happiness is shattered. For three months out of kindness 
they have been paying neighbourly aétention to their new neighbour 
Mr. Sampson. The play has as its theme the climax of the situation, the 
sudden’ shock which the sisters get when they hear tongues clacking about 
their possible scandalous relationship. When Mr. Sampson is informed, 
he calmly tells them that there is some truth in the scandal, he wants to 
marry one of them. But he dots not know which one. Very nonchalantly 
he leaves the sisters to settle between them which it is to be. The situation 
is comic but to the sisters it brings in the blasting air of tragedy. Their 
happiness is gone and they have angry words. ‘“Drat the man” very rightly 
Catherine says. When at last Mr. Sampsore comes back with his mind 
settled on one of them, Catherine tlre stronger of the two sisters does not 
-allow him to mention that to them. “Whichever *tis, her answer have got 
to be ‘No’”’. Thus the shadow which fell betweert the sisters passes out. 
„Catherine take$ up the the flowers he brought ang drops them into fire. 
«And theres an end to it all, and a proper end, too—dust and ashes”. Work 
will help them forget the poignancy of disappointment “Time to get om with 
‘the baking. Come bustle”, Catherine calls and Caroline faintly responds. 
Their world goes on as usual. But does it? Surely “there has past away a 
‘glory from the earth”. The masterly presentation of the emotional climax 
shown here israrely seen even in full fledged plays and the dramatist has 
shown how the narrative element can be circumvented by the use of a very 
old device made entirely realistic. The scene opens with Caroline talking to 
the old grand-father Clock which the sisters regard as ‘a man in the house’. 
Imaginative persons talking to themselves aloud are not unknown, and here 
this soliloquy giving all relevant information regarding themselves, their new 
neighbour and his ‘show and sure’ manner, has been madé intensely real. 
The pathos that we-find in these two plays is of a very delicate kind. 
The Irish.dramatist J. H. Synge, has given us plays steeped with the 
deepest gloom. His Riders to the Sea records the tragedy in the life of an 
old Irish woman. Maurya, whose sons have all been drowned in the sea. 
Thetlimax is reached in this play, when the last one, Bartley is brought in 
dead. The past tragedies are very naturally unfolded through the lamenta- 
tions of the bereaved mother and when the last shock is over, the niother, 
whose power to absorb shocks is long exhausted, gets a strange consolation 
in the thought, “They’re all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the 
sea can do to me.” She is resigned to her fate and leaves the souls of the 
- departed in the hands of God. Phe same thing we find in Campbell of 
Kilmhor of J. A. Ferguson. There also the cld mother, after her son is 
show by the cunning man-hunter Campbell, dces not shed tears knowing, 
“There are things greater than death”. The suspense element in this play 
has been exploited very adroitly to the ‘sticking place’ and he reader is 
kept on the tenterhooks ugtil the very on: 
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The possibilities of the one act play have not yetebeen exhausted and 
the nature of successful experiments made during the last hf a century 
shows what a colourful variety of thefaes and emotions it cai be made to 
present, Such rolicking comedies as Birds of a Feather (J, or? #rancis) in 
which a mild serious bishop becomes voluntarily an associate of two poachers 
and likes it, have been written and successfully produced. Pity and terror 
have been represented without any’ loss." All the rainbow colours tlrat one 
can find in life may be found in any good collection of one act plays. Tech- 
nically, the dramatists have exploited the element of suspense, (as.in Campbell 
of Kilmhor and The Boy Comes Home), they have solved the difficult problem 
of elimination of the narratiye element, the bold depiction of characters, 
and the successful building up of the climax. The professional stage has 
fought shy of it but Noel Coward has shown that even the theatre going 
public may be made to like æ “triple bill’. O’Henry’s Full House has been 
shown in packed Cinema houses. The*public always requires some time and 
training to like something to whjch it is not used. But the time is not far. 
away when the very veriety of one act plays will make & selection of three 
or four one act playseon the public stage will be,jits attractive feature. The 
classical idea of the public liking one sustained unadulterated flow of emotfon™” 
was exploded centuries ago when Shakespeare wrote plays which were not 
tragedies or comedies “in the rigorous and critical sense. ... but composi- 
tions of a distinct king”. 


p 
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“~. REFORMS OF 1909 


Nimar CHANDRA NaecHowpHury, M.A., LL.B. 
Research Scholar, Dept. of Political Science, Cal. University 


The object, of this article is to describe in outline the system of 
government obtaining in India under what are popularly known as 
the Reforms of 1909 associated’ with the y&mes of Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto. But before’ we do- this, we should like to say a few 
words in regard to the factors which led to fhe Reforms. 


Before the Morley-Minto Reforms were introduced in India, 
situation in the country had gone dgwn considerably. In 1886 a 
famine broke ouf on a wide scale which put numerous people in 

» distress. Tọ the distress of people was added he outbreak of that 
» = veritable epidemic plague. There was political unrest all over India. 
With complete disregard of public opinion, Bengal was partitionéd, 
in 1905° The victory of Japan over Russia, the revolutionary move- 
ments in Turkey, China, and Persia, also dif not pass unobserved. 
* Pedple of India who were for some time in a confused state of mind 
` déveloped a, new sense of political conscicusaess under the guidancé 
and inspiration of men like S. N. Banerjea, Tilak, Bepin Pal, 
Gokhale, and others. ‘‘ Mechanical facilities of Communication 
made transmission of Syinpathetic political currents more and more 
direct”. The Indians could no longer remain satisfied with the system 
of government established under the Acts of Parliament préceding the 
Refornis: of 91909." , 

Under the: Indian Councils Act, 1892 Legislative Councils were 
further enlarged both at the Centre and in the provinces. It was 
sought under the Act to introduce elective principles indirectly. But no 
election took place in the strict sense of the term. Jord Dufferin cate- 
gorically stated that the Reforms suggested under the Indian Councils 
Act, 1892, were not to be regarded as an ‘‘approach to, English parlia- 
mentary Government’’ in India. Under this Act, however, member's 
were entitled to ask questions and*to discuss the budget but they 

. could not call divisions on it. Tnefine, the Indian Councils Act, 1892, 
noi unlike the previous Acts, failed to meet the natiogal aspirdtions 
of the Indians. The Indians felt more and more that the chief functions 
of the government of India were committed to a body not responsible 
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to the Indian people but was selected by persons who had nf connection 
whatsoever with the Indian soil. ae 
Again, Western educationemade the Indians great lovers of 


democratic institutions. Important classes of the population learnt to 
realise their own position, to “estimate for themselves, theif own 
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intellectual capacities and to compare their claims for an equality of 
citizenship, with those of a ruling race. Ta his “Recollections” Lord 
Morley confessed that ‘‘danger arose from a mutiny not of Sepoys 
armed with greased cartrid® but of edbcated men armed with modern 
ideas supplied from the noblest arsenals and proudest trophies of 
English literature and English oratory.’’* Sir Henry Cotton exclaimed 

in Bomhay in 1904 that “the geowth of an Indian nation is the 
great political revolution that ig working before our eyes.” In 1909 
the following resolutions were passed by the Congress-~‘‘that in the 
opinion of the Congwess the time has arrived when the people of India gems 
shonld be allowed a larger voice in the administration and, control Dfa. 
thé Affairs of their country, by (a) the bestowal on each province or 
presidency of India the right of franchise to return at last two" 
members to the English House of Commons, (b) an enlargement of 
both the supreme and provincial Legislative Councils, increasing’the e 
umber of non-official members therein and giving them the right 
to divide the Council in all financial matters coming before them, 
the head of the Government concerned possessing the power of veto, 

(c) the appointment of at least one Indian as a member of the Indian 
Council in London and of the Executive. Councils of the Government 

of India and the Governments of Madras and Bombay.” This 
resolution of the Congress was read out by ‘Mr. Macdonald. :in the 
House of Lords. t ' 


In November, 1905. Lord Minto entered upon his duties as Viceroy 
of India in the place of Lord Curzon. Lord Morley was entwsted 
with the duties of a Secretary of State for India from the month of 
December in the same year. They could feel that India could not be 
governed any more under the old system, for a new spirit was growing 
and spreading over India. The appearance of a partially represen- 
tative form of Government whieh was sought to be introduced in 
India through acts preceding the dndian Councils Act, 1909 found | 
theireexpression under what are popularly known as the Reforms of 
1909. The Reforms suggested further increase of the number of 


* Jt. Report. * Recollections, 
+ Honseof Lords Debates. 
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additional Nombers, in the provipcial Legislative Councils, as well 
as at thge€entre. The size and functions of the Legislative Councils 
were further Increased. The number of additional members in the 
Governor-General’s Council rose up to 60. Under the Act of 1861, the 
number of additional members in “Governor-General’s Council was 
restricted to 12 and under the Act of 1892 the number was limited 
to16. Under the Indian Councils Act, 1832 the number of additional 
members in the provincial Legislative Councils of Bombay, Bengal 
and Madras was restricted to 24 and in thgsLegislative Council of U.P. 

the total number of additional members was 15*. 


Prior to the introduction of the Act of 1909 the number of addi- 


‘tional members in the Legislative Councils of the Punjab and Burma 


.. was restricted to L5 and in Eastern Bengal and Assam the number 


was 20. ° 

But inger the Reforms of 1909 the number of,additional members 
— ifthe major provinces such as Bengal, Bi Har, Orissa, Madras, Bombay 
and U.P. rose up to the maximum number of 50 and in the minor 


*provincts the, maximum number was 30. Under the Reforms of 1909 


a separate set of regulations in regard to the meéhod of election was 
provided for each Legislative Council. Under the Act of 1892, as we said 
earlier, elective principle was sought to be intgoduced indirectly But iw 
the strict sense of the term no election toox place under the Act of 1892. 
The elective principle was effectively admitted under the Reforms of 
1909. We understand from the statistics provided under the constitu- 
tion of the Legislative Councils under the regulations of 1909 (November) 
ās revised in 1912 the number and diversity of the electorate to the 
uegislatives Councils. Broadly speaking, in the Governor-General’s 
Council there were 8 ex-officio members which included 6 ordinary 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, the Commandar- 
in-chief and the Lt.. Governor or the Chief Commissioner of the 
province in which the Council would-sit.* The number of additional 
members nominated was in ali 33 of whom not more than 28 were 
officials and 3 other non-officials were to be selected from the 
landholders of the Punjab, the Mahomedans of the Punjab, and the - 
Indian Commercial Community. 


Among the 27 elected additignal members 3 were elected by the 
provincial Legislative Councils, 6 by the landholders of differeng pro- 
vinces, 5 by the Mahomedans, 2 by the Chambers of “Commerce of 
Calcutta and Bombay, 1 by Mahomedan landholders of U.P. or Bengal 


* Ilbert, 8rd Edition. 
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at alternate elections. The total number of members fneluding the 


Governor-General was 69 in tħe Centre. 


~r 
The authors of the Reformg reiterated their faith în the previously 
proposed inclusion of a ‘native’? member in the Councils of Secretary 
of State for India and Governor-General. . 


The Reforms of 1909 also provided for a non-offitial majority in 
the provincial Legislative Councils. Non-efficial mempers were allowed 
to move resolutions, to discuss budgets “and even to call divisions on 
them. Lord Morley in big%peech in tlie House of Lords on 9th March, 
1909 said ‘‘The mer bers of such a Council (executive council) would 
be responsible Ministers who could speak in the matter of Guvernment 
in a way that no Secretaries or ¿other officials could do* Supple. 
mentary questions were allowed in the Legislative Councils. Obviously. 
prior to the Reforms of 1909 under the Indian Cofincils Act of 1861 


the public were informed at every stage of lawmakinge” Under the Act sss 
of 1892 members were allowed to ask questions and to discpss budget 
` 


but they could not call divisions on them. In this sense the Reforms 

of 1909 have been rightly observed as ‘‘an extension of th8 existifg. 
system’ .+ It appeared to some that the Reforms of 1909 marked 

anew development of representative institutions in British India. e 
Lord Morley in his epeech delivered in the House of Lords on 

December 17, 1908, described his Reforms as ‘‘turning over a fresh 

leaf in the history of British responsibility’’.} But the Reforms could 

not satisfy the nationa] aspirations of the Indians. The extremists 

including Lokamanya Tilak demanded ‘‘full Swaraj” and the moderates 

including Gokhale demanded that India should be assigned the position 

of a self-governing colony. But Reforms of 1909 could not satisfy 

either the extremists or the moderates, Responsibility which consti- 
tutes the very essence of a popular Government. was not admitted in 

the Scheme.$ The Reforms Scheme neither assured a responsible 

Government in India, nor thaintained autocracy in the strictest 

sense of the term. The Reforms Scheme has been attacked by the 

critics as a queer amalgum of two contradictory elements, namely 

constitutionalism derived from the western parliamentary system and 

the principle of autocracy derived from oriental or medieval rule. 


The elective principles as wereeintroduced through the Reforms 
of 4909 discarded the idea of general franchise, or direct election 


except in the case of the Mahomedans. The Reforms introduced 


* House of Lords Debates. 
t+ Jt. Report. 

t Jointt Report. 
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indirect N The primary voter returned a member to the 
district or muhicipal board. The boid returned members to an 
electoral coffeae The electoral college rezurned a member to the 
provincial Legislative Council. The non-cfficial members including 
sectional members and those appointed by the Government returned 
a member to the Imperial Legislative Council. Hence the 
primary voter in a general constituency had no direct connection 
whatsoever with “the members* who used to sit in the Legislative 
Councils. Associations were not recognisgs as electoral agencies. 
The system of single vote was not alowed. It was sought 
under the Reforms of 1909 to provide “representation by types and 
classes rather than areas and numbers.” With a view to safeguarding 
landed interest it was demanded that the nobles an4 great landholders 
should be represeated. The Chambers*o? Commerce in Calcutta 
and Bombay were also represented. Indian Commerce was assigned 
miw e seats iff the Governor-General’s Council. Certain limited 
electoral agehcies were also provided for in order to satisfy certain 
limited interests such as corporations of presidency towns, universities, 
chambers of commerce, etc. The interests of the ,Mahomedans were 
safeguarded by providing direct election and separate representation 
for them. But these were men in whom the Government had con- 
fidence.’ Property qualification was imposed upon voters. Separate 
electérate as was introduced offered a stumbling block, against the 
progress of a responsible Government in India. l 
In the Centre the official majority was retained and the nomina- 
tedemembers naturally supported the official members and stood by the 
executive on all occasions. The non-official members were empowered 
to introduce bills on their own initiative but the Governor-General 
or the Governor as the case might be could exərcise veto against any 
such bills. The non-official majority in the provinces except in the 
case of Bengal was ‘not an actual ene but only a seeming one,” 
The non-official majority. composed both of elected and nominated 
members meant in other words an overwhelming official majority 
indirectly. So far as supplementary questions were concerned the 
régulation of the procedure of the Legislative Council was vested in 
the Governor-General in Council and’ it was entirely within the 
powers of the Governor-General in Vouncil to make rules to deal with 
any appearance of abuse of privileges. The Chairman of éhe Legisla- 
tive Council could rule out any or every supplementary question. 
The executive under the Reforms of 1909 was irremovable. A device 
was sought, to quote the authors of the Joint Report, ‘fto make 
e 
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legislative and administrative acts of an irrgmovalfle executive entirely 
amenable to the elected councils.” * Often eae a criticisms 
by Indian members went unheeded, hence the smalj,.number of 
elected members could not find any interest in dny debate. The 
entire authority over Indian affairs rested in “British Parliament 
through the Secretary of State in‘India. ‘‘There was in India only 
one system of administration and one alone.” . 


Though there was a non-official majority in the provinces yet 
opinions of the provincial Councils, it'they were found in non-confor- 
mity with the Governoreneral’s Council where official majority was 
retained, were not expected to be honoured. A bill rejected in the 
provincial Council esuld be passed, if so desired, by the Indian 
Legislative Council because of the concurrent powers vested in the 
Central Legislature in regard to provinces. Again, provincial 
borrowing, provincial expendituce and provincial* taxation all were 
subjeut to Central control. All legislative’ actions of” the provincial s 
Legislative Councils Were controlled through the, device? of" F 
‘Sigstructions.”’ i 

So it is clear that the Reforms of 1909 could not infroduce a 
responsible Government in India. Final responsibility regarding 
Indian affairs rested in Whitehall. The proposal of a * self- 
governing colony for Igdia was considered as a ‘ fantastic dream!’ 
by a person no less than Lord Morley himself. Lord Morley 
said in his Recollections writing to Lord Minto, “Not one whit 
more than you do I think it desirable or even conceivable to adapt 
English political institutions to the nations who inhabit India.’. t, 
Lord Minto also confessed very significantly ‘‘No one believes more 
firmly than I do that the safety and welfare of Ind& depends on 
the permanence of British administration.........++ I am no advocate 
of representative Government for India in the Western sense of the 
TELM.seensssesesresese it would be a Western importation unnatyral to 
Eastern tastes.’ Lord Morley categorically denied in a statement ` 
in the House of Lords on the 17th December, 1908 that the Reforms 
“‘were in any sense step towards Parliamentary Government." ‘‘If 
it could be said’’, he added, ‘‘that this chapter of Reforms led directly 
or necessarily up to the estaplishment of a Parliamentary system in 


India, I for one, would have nothing, at all to do with if........... If. 
my „existence either officially or corporeally, were prolonged twenty 
@ 


* It. Report. 
t Recollections. 
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times longey than Ather ef them is likely to be, Parliamentary 
system in Nia is not the goal fo which I for one moment would 
aspire.’’* as often argued by the then custodians of the Govern- 
ment of India that political responsibility could only be bestowed 
upon an educated electorate. But it is also true, as Mr. Curtis said, 

- that “‘sehools and colleges can teach us how to learn but wisdom can 
only be learned in the school of responsibility.’ + Without responsi- 
bility political consciousness cannot grow. The Reforms of 1909 
could never offer the ‘best of the old system of complete authority 
nor the best of the new system ,*i.¢., respopgible Government. These 
Reforms: in fact constituted a sort of. half-way house. They 
could neither satisfy national aspirations nor introduce substantial 

: ‘constitutional advance. But all said and done we have to be at one 

` with the authors of the Joint Report, when they say that ‘‘the features 
of the reforms ofe 1909.........do comstittite a decided step forward on 
=? road leading #, no distant i period toa stage at which the question | 

— RRS Government 3 was bound to present itself.” 


3 * Parliamentary affairs, 1955-56. (winter). 
-. © ++ Lettees to the people of India on Responsible Govt. 
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Rebiews and Spatices of Boon 


Planning of India.—By Dr. G. P. Khare (Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 
P. 148, Rs. 8,75). : 


This book, which is based on a doctoral dissertation acc&Spted by the 
University of Kansas (U.8.A.), attempts to give a brief account of the 
[Indian Plans and puts to the forefront some ‘of the background materials 
which have been utilised by “ue Indian Planning Commission in tie 
Woking Papers on the Five Year Plans. The book is perhaps ioo brief, 
ind at times lacks the depth. It is} however, extremely readable and 
1 welcome addition to the literature of this field. 


Tn order to bring the book up-to-date the author has taken pains to add 
at the end a full chapter,on the Second Plan but, unforbunately, he has 
aot taken the trouble to go through the press matter before®giving final 


rint orders. As a consequence, the celebratèd economist®—Professos — 


skar ~lorgenstern—is "Indianized’’; from ‘‘Oskar’’ he *bscomes 
‘Onkar’. This is just one example, there are many others in the book. 


Though the conclusions reached by Dr, Khare fof course, conclusions 
are rather few in number in a brief study like this) may be ser ously 
oHallenged by many in this country, one should acclaim the book as: 
stimulating as it raises man¥ vital issues concerning planning and invest- 
ment. This reviewer specially ddmires the sections of the book dealing - 
with agricultural projections and capital-output ratios. Chapter five is 
perhaps the best chapter of this little book. Points on agricultural 


planning in this chapter are extraordinarily refreshing, well-directed and 7 


skilfully developed. 


On the whole this little book is both tucidly written aad attrac- 
tively got up. There isno doubt that persons interested in Indian 
aconomic development will find it a very useful source: of feferenc: for 
nformation concerning contemporary trends in devélopment ‘pl: inning in 
this country. . 


ALAK Guosn 


The Twelfth-Year—Publications Division Government of India. 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. Price 1-50. 


The date of publication of this important informative literature is 
August,15, 1959, when the twelfth year of our independence began. The 
glorious occasiofi is commemorised by this annual publication which 
contains various achievements of the Central and State Governments and 
the Union ‘Territories between April, 1958 and March, 1959. The first 
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the States Nnd the third with the „Union territories. The subjects have 
been tre very briefly and will Indicate political, economic and social 
progress of t@@ country during the period under review. 

e 


partb AY the activities of the Centre, and the second with those of . 


It would be "a useful guide to all students who are interested in . 
India’s recent achievement, s 


Dictionary of Thought—By Dagobert D. Runes, Philosophical 
Library, New York, Price $ 5.00. 


Dr. Dagobert D. Runes is one of fe foremost modern American 
Philosophers whoss ‘Letters to my Son’ is a famous work, deeply ethical 
and spiritual. The present work is a dictionary of significant utterances 
by him. It is a personal dictionary of the intimate thoughts of an 
outstanding modern philosopher on great topics. These are distilled’ from 


‘more than twenty books published By Dr. Rimes. Speaking of Dr. Runes 


Albert Einstein said that his “expressed opinions arg closely akin to those 
P hold”. Albert Schweitzer also said of Him that “we both travel on the 
same path to bring to mankind a deeply ethical, deeply gpixitual 
consciqusness’’, The utterances are fresh and original. We commend the 
bock to the thinking public. . 
B.K. 

e 
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Ourselves ec 
THREE YEARS’ “DEGREE COURSE : 


Syllabuses for the Three Years’ Degree Course and the Pre- 
University Course in different subjects in the Faculties* of Arts and 
Science have been adopted. by the Academic Council and the Senate 
of the University. It will now be necessary to frame the appropriate 
Regulations for the various courses of studies ‘in Arts and Science. 
This will have fo be done as @arly as possible, if the new scheme of 
Three Years’ Degree Course is to bè brought into operation from the 
beginning of the next academic tession, t.e., in July, 1960. 
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NEED FOR REFRESHER COURSES 

Introduction of new and far-reaching changes in the Syllabuses 
ad Courses of Studies naturally involves a responsibility for sound- 
and efficient teaching. In view of the fact that the Syllabuses. drawn 
up by the various Boards of Studies particularly for the Honours 
Courses are of a much higher standard than that of the existing 
Syllabuses, it has perhaps become necessary for the University to 
consider whether it should undertake to open Refresher Courses for œ 
the benefit of teachers engaged in Honours teaching in the affiliated 
Colleges under the University. Tt may be mentioned in “this con- 
nection that such Refresher Courses have already been started in some 
of the sister Universities. All students gain ‘inestimably from an 
intimate association with a teacher of ripe experience and scholerly 
habits who will not only assist him in solving difficulties but also 
inculcate in him the proper habits of study and thought. It is the 
personal influence of an honest and competent teacher doing his work 
shoroughly and properly which inspires respect, awakens enthusiasm, 
and gains disciples. Every possible effort, therefore, should be made 
lo provide arrangements by which all teachers in the affiliated Colleges 
inder the Unigersity may receive the benefit of Refresher Courses 
from time to time. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notific&tion No. C/777/15E (Aff.) 


Tt is bereby notified for genertl informatiogg&hat the Komarpuknur Sri Ramkrishna 
Sarada Vidyamahapith, Hoghly, his been affilisfel in English. Bengali (Vernacular), 
Additional Paper in Alternative Bengali, Alternative Bengali, Sanskrit, Logic, Mathe- 
matics, Civics and History to the T.A. Stanafrd, in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sans- 
krit, Bengali and Philosophy to the B.A. (Pass) Stawiard and in English, Bengali (Verna- 
cular), Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, Botany and Zoology to the I.Sc. Standard with 
effert from the session 1959-69. ie, wiffh permission ta present candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. 

e 


Senate House, Calcutta. e> f ° D. Chakravarti, 


The 11th November, 1959. Registrar. 
s @ 


e 
s 

2 x UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

In continuation of this office circular letter dated 20th August, 1959 confaining the 

orders of the Viee-Charellor and Syndicate on cases of breach of discipline arising ouk of 

the T.A and IeSc, Fxaminatiors. 1959, I am to ‘orward herewith the orders of the Vice- 

Chancelor and Syndicate with regard to the following fourteqn students who were reported 


against for breach of discipline at the I.S Examination, 1959, 


The following candidates are exonerated from the charge of breach of discipline : @ 
Santanuranjan Sengupta. Roll Cal, No. 3484, (Pa G. Kar Me lical College’. ° 
Sukumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 6056. (Surendranath College) 

The examination of 1959 of the following candidates is cancelled : 

Kripamay Ghosh. Roll Cal. No. 979 (Bangabasi College). 

Maniklal Gangopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 971 (Bangabasi College). 

Dula'chandra Dag, Roll Cal. No, 8190, ‘City College). 

Syamaléndunarayan Datta, Roll Cal. No. 3374, (R. G. Kar Medical College). 
Manoranjan Basu, Roll Cal. No. 3387, (R. G. Kar Medical College). 

Partsnath Mandal, Roll Cal, No. 4074, (Sccttish Church College). 

Sukhamay Karmakar, Roll Cal. No. 4307, (Maharaja Manindrachandra College) 
Sibabrata Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No, 6454, (Vidyasagsr College). 

Jyotsnamay Sur, Roll Cal. No. 6956, (Vidyasagar College). 

Kumares Das, Roll Cal. No. 6959, (Vidyasagar College). 

Tapankumar Sengupta, Roll Cal. No 6961, (Vidyasagar College). 

Anupam Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 6115, (Bangabasi College). 


m= 3 i 
PEB ovuna gwom Dee 


N.C. Roy, 
Controller of Examinations. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


The following are the orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regard to the 
“Reported Against’ cases at the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, 1959 : 
e 


B.A., 1989 A 


6) The following candidates are exonerated from the charge of breach of diecipline : 
1. Subodhkumar Ghatak, Roll Barrack, No. 2, Regn, No. 19892 of 1955-56, (Barrack-: 
pore Rastraguru Surendranath College). 


s 
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2, ‘Bijeykumer Ghosh, Roll Barrack, No. 3, Regn. No. 26507 of 195-56, (Batrackpore 
Rastraguru Surendranath College). 


3. Janendrakumar Biswas, Roll Kri. No. 106, Regn. No. 23432 1955-56, (Banga- 
basi College). E 


tii) The examination of 1959 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 
1. Tapandeb Das, Roll Cal. No. 2038, Regn. No. 4516 of 1954-55, (Asutosh College), es 
2. Ganeshchandra Datta, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 399, Regn. No. 4065 of 1951.52. 
3. Sisirkumsr Bandyopadhyay, Roil Cal Ext. No. 391, Regn. No. 8673 of 1951-52. 
- 4, Sukumar Basu, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 787, Regn. No. 5536 of i954. 55. 
5. Birendranath Dsssarma, Roll Balur. Ext.eNo. 2, , Rega. No. 19068 of 1952-53, 
6 


Mohammad Mortaza Mollah, Roll Bur. No. 49, Regn. “No. ees cf 1953-54, 
(Burdwan Raj College}, 


7. -Himansusekhar Hajra®Roll Bur. No. 94, Regn. No. 7099 of 1954- 5, (Burdwan 
. Raj College). 


8. Taritkanti Bagchi, Roll Cont. @xt. No. 8, Regn. No. 17623 of 1951-52, 


9. Dilipkumar Niyogi, Roll Coo. No. 53, Regn. No. 11535 of 1954-55, (Victoria College, 
Cooch- Behar), . 


10. Subbaschandra Chakrabarti, Roll Coo. No. 61, Regn. No. 11535 of 1954- 55, (vio 
toria College, Cooch- Behar), 


11. Mohammad Abdul Gafur, Roll’ Coo. No. 100, Regn. No. 5177 of 1958-54, (Victoria 
College, Cooch-Behar). 


12, Anilbaran Bhuin, Roil Garh. Ext. No. 3, Reh. No. 10855 of 9946-47. ` 
13. Biswanath Gbosh, Roll Hetam. No. 5. Regn. No. 19970 of 1956- 57, (K. C. EnS =< 


- a~ Hetampur). 


14. Sasankasundar Das, Roll Hetam. No 6, Rega, No. 19961 of 1956 5% (K. C. Coflege, 
Hetampur}, ; 


15. Sunilkumar Chakrabarti, Roll Kaila, Ext. No. 7, Regn. No, 10683 of 1953-54, 

16. Dwijendrakumar Pathak, Roll Kandi. No, 26, Rega. No 5927 of 1955-56, panel 
Raj College). 

17. Bhabanirenjan Bħattacharyya. Roil Kandi N.No. 1, Regn. No. 11303 of 1980. 51, 


18- ar ieee Ray, Roll Kri. No. 30, Regn. No. 8988 of 1948-44, (Brishnagar 
ollege) 


19. Asishkumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Mid. No. 52, Regn. No. 1227 of 1956-57, (Midna- 
pore College), 


20. Santiram Pal, Roll Naba. No. 40, Regn. No. 6602 of 1953- 51, (Nabadwip Vidya- 
sagar Coll-ge), 


21, Pratap Chakrabarti, Roll Sili, No. 5, Regn. No. 16696 of ois- 56, (Siliguri College). 


(iii The examination of 1959 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any exainination of this University in 1960 :— 


1, Jagadischandra Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. N. No. 6, Regn. No, 7714 of 1940-41. 
2. Swadesranjan Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. Ext, No. 16, Rego. No. 1509 of 1948.41, 
3. Prasantakumar Ray, Roll Cal. Ext, No. 788, Regn.’No. 
4 


Atulkrishna Ghosh, Roll Naba. No. 67, Regn. No 18 of 1954-55, (Nabaiwip Vidya- 
sagar College). 


(iv The examination of 1959 of the following can didate is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any examinat.on of this University-in 1960 and 1961. 


Nanigopal Ray, Roll Cal. Ext, No. 562, Regn. No. 16699 of 1952-53. 
B. Sc., 1959. 


(i) The examination of 1959 of*the following candidates i is cancelled : —_ 
1. Sunilendrachandra Ray, Roll Gal. Wo, 37, Regn, No. 6231 of - 151- 52, (Bangabssi 


College). 
” a, Su#tranjan Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 472, Regn. No. 5791 of 1955-56, (Bangabasi 
College). 
3. Madhusudan Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 603, Regn. No. 24721 of 1958-56, 
(Bangabasi College). 
4, Serajul Islam, Roll Cal. No. 692, Regn. No. 10670 of 1950-51, (Bangabssi Co 


r a ait. 
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5. * SubhascMndra Maiti, Roll Cal. No, 756, Regn. No. 16294 of 1954-58, (Bangabasi 
College. e, 
6. Nimaikrjghna Datta, Roll Cal. No, 2118, Regn. Nc. 10144 of 1955-66, (Surendra- 
nath CoiNgg). 


7. Durgeschandra Bagchi, Roll Cal, No. 2163, Regn. No. 25937 of 1954-55, (Vidya- 
sagar College) ° 
8. Asitkumar Basu, gon Cal. No. 2250,eRegn No. 12489 of 1954-55, (City College, 
Talcutta). 
9, Anilbbushan Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 8614, Regn. No. 16696 of 1954- 55, (City College, 
, Calcutta). 
10.) Pancbanan Maadal, Roll Cal. Sp. N. No 42, Regn. No. 16136 of 1950-51. 
11. Bela Chauđburi, Roll Cal. F, No. 154, Regn. No. 6200 of 1950-51, (Vidyasagar 
College, Women’s Section), . 
12. Debjani Chaudhuri, Roll Cal. F. No. 160, Rego. 5387 of 1951-22, ‘Vidyasagar 
College, Women's Section). 
18, Susantakumar Chattopadhyay, Roll Barf. No. G Regn. No. 4206, of 1968. 54, 
(Vivekananda College). 
14. Sudhendu Ma‘umdar, Roll Ber. No, 31, Regn. No. ase of 1986- 87, | (Krishnath 
College, Berhampore), 
- 15, Durgadas Dhani, Roll Bur. No. 23, Regn, Now 15777 of 1959 57, (Burdwan Raj 
Ccllege). > 
16. Tarapada Dfs, Roll Mid. No. 125, Regn. No. 26476 of 1084. 55, (Midnapore College). 
rill 17. Satyasadh&n Ghosh, Rell B&ba. 88, Regn. No. 13796 of 1953- $, (Nabadwip Vilya- 


> sagar,College). 
18. Buddhadeb Bandyopadhyay, Roll Santi. No. 11, Regn. No. 27268 of 195586,- 
. {Santipur College). , 
19, ces Biswas, Roll Ser. No. 8, Regn. No. ee of 1958-54, (Serampore 
ollege 


20. „Nagaratnam Thiagarajab, Roll Ser. No. 76, Regn. No. 35516 of 1957-58, (Seram- 
- 7 pore College). 
(ii) The examination of 1959 of the following cardidctes ås cancelled und they are 
debarred from appearing at'any examination cf this University in 1960. 
1.. Nitischandra Gangopadbyay Roll Cal. No. 2037, Regng No. (City College, 
Calcutta). 
2. Gobindalal Sinha, Roll Agar. No. 46, Regn. No. 6928 of 1982-53, (Maharaja Bir 
Bikram College Agartala). 


3. Kalipada Sarkar, Roll Gob, No, 51, Regn. No. 12436 of 1958-64, (Gobardanga 
cd Hindu College). 


N, C. Roy, 
Controller of Examinations. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


The following are the orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regard to the 
‘Reported ABainst’ cases at the B.Com. Examination, 1959 : 


(i) The felluwing candidates are exonerated fro the charge of breach of discipline : 
l. Nirmalkumar Jhunjhunwala, Roll Cal. No. 480, Regn. No. 12904 of 1955-66, (City 


College, Commerce Dept.) 

2. Bsanwari Lal Poddar, Roll Cal. No. 2145, Regn. No. 20835 of 1954-55, (City College, 
Commerce Dept.) 

3. Nirendrakumar Biswas, Roll Cal. Ext, No. 1176, Regn. No 3289 of 1952-53. 

(i) The examination of 1959 of the following candidates is cancelled ; 

l. Ranjitkumar Sinha, Roll Cal No. 180, Regn. No. 1267 of 1955-56, Coe College 
of Commerce). 

2. Mal Chand Sethia, Roll Cal. No. 2146, Regn. No. 2681 of 1958-59, hae College, 
Commerce Dept.) 

3. Sree Krishan Chandak, Roll Cal. No. 2155, Regn No. 25083 of 1956-57, (City 
College, Commerce Dept.) 
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Commerce Dept.) 

5. Gobindachandra Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No, 3842, Regn. NA 
(Maharaja M. G: College, Evening IDepartmeut). 

6. Satyendranath De, Roll Cal. No. 3767, Regn. No. 91499 1954-55, (Vidyasagar 
College, Commerce Dept.) ® 

7. Ratan Lall Saraf, Roll Cal. No. "4866, Regn, No. 39177 of 1958-59, (City College, 

. Commerce Dept. } . z 

8. Arunkumar Das, Roll Cal. Ext, No. 989, Regn. No. 7358 of 1950-51. 

9. Nikhilranjan Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 1164, Regn. No. 26024 of 1954-55, 

10. Kesab Bhattacharyya, Roll Nai. No. 78, Rego. No. 12268 of 1955-58, (Rishi 
Bankimchandra College, Evening Section). 
(ii), The examiuation of 1959 of the following candidates is. cancelled ` i they are 
debarred from appearing at any @xamination of bis University in 1960: 

1. Bhupendra Singh Boyed, Roll Cal. No. 479, Regn. No. 23750 of 1954- 55, (City 
College, Commerce Dept.) 

Q.:.-Motilal Jain, Roll Cal. No. 1185+ Regn. No. 64 of 1958-59, (City Cullege, Commerce 
‘Dept., Amherst Strfet, Evening, Commerce). 

9 Saktipada Datta, Roll Cal. No, 1832, Regn. No. 16986 of (952-58, (City College, 
Commerce Dept., Amherst Street, Day, B.Com.) __, 

4. Dwarka Prasad Rawat, Réll Cal. No. 2089, Regn. Now 14652 of 1955-56, (City > 
. College, Comerce Dept., South Calcutta, Evening). 4 

5. Pramod Narain Sbarma, Roll Cal. No. 2147, Regn. No, 34050 of 1958-59, (Citime 


4. Kundanmal Jain, Roll Cal. No. 2223, Regn. No. 8548 of rA (City College, 


11105 of 1956-57, 


College, Commerce Dept.) e 
6. Banwari Lal Bajaj, Roll Cal, No. 2157, Regn. No. 33943 of 1958-59, (City College, \ 
ow Commerce Dept.) 
7. Siteschandra Bhattacharyya, Roll Cul. No. 3343, Regn. No. 11060 of 1956-87, 
(Maharaja M. C. Colloge, Evening Dept.) s 


8. Birendramohan Basu, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 1027, Regn, No. 3274 of 1952-53, (Suren- 


dranath College of Commerce). - z 
9. Kumarkrishna Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. Ext. No: t, Regn. No. 22498 of = 
1958-54, ° 


10. Sunilkumar Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 11677 “Regn. Mu 12804 of 1948-49 
1L, Debabrata Guha, Roll Cal, Ext. No. 1177, Regn..No, 8574 of 1951- 52. 


N. ©. Roy, 
Controller of Examinations, 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY. | . 


Notification No. EC./2308. Dated Cuttack, the. 2m4 June, 1959. l 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Byndicate the.fiiowing candidates’ 
who took recourse to unfair means at the I.Sc, (Engineering) Part I Examination of 1959 
are penalised as noted against each. 


Roli No. ` Name Institution ` Penalties Imposed 
1 2 ‘3 ý 4 . 


I.So. (ENGINEERING) PART I. 


28 Sri Biahu Bhusan Kar, University Result for I.Sc. (Engineering) Part I 
S/O Late Jogendranath College of Examination of April, 1959 is can- 
Kar, At—Chandipur, Engineering, celled. ,. ; 
P.O. Kakhra, List, Burla. 
Balasore. : : 
121. Sri Gati Krushna Dash, * University Results for I.Sc, Engineering Parts I 
(1.8c. Engin- §/O Sri Udayanath College of and II Examinations cf April, 1959 
eering Part I) Brahma, F 9/9 Univer- Engineering, are cancelled and he is debarré¢ 


& 17 'T.8e. sity College of Engin- Burla. from appearing at eny of the Exa? 
Engineering ring, Burla. minations prior to the Examination 
Part IT) of 1961 
University Office, Cuttack, ; Sd. Ilegible 
The 22nd June, 1959, Assistant Registrar. 


| 
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* UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


TA OE No. EC/1597, Dated Cuttack, the 28th May, 1959. 


To accordan@ wy h Standing Order No, 98 of the Syndicatè the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual Tatermediste and Degree Exemmations of 
1959 are penalised a3 noted against each. ; 


Roll No, ` Name Institutio ni e Penalties Imposed 
1 l > b 2 A o 8 : 4 k 


, BACHELOR IN: SCIENCE (Pass). 


996 Sri Manmohan Jajodia, S/O G.™M. College, Result for 1959 Annual Exami- 


Late Badrinarayan Jajodia Sambalpur. P atan is cancelled and he is 
At[P.O. Sagon Dist. Sam- <e | debarred from appearing at any 


balpur. : : of tbe- Examications prior to 
s °., the Annual Examination of 
4960. - : 
fog te RS a 
INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS re x. 
258 Sti Natabar Panda S/O Sri Bhadrak Callegey Result for 1959 Annual Exa:i- 
. Ananda Ch, Panda, At— Bhadrak. nation i$ cancelled and he is 
Baharpal, P.Q Samantaray. : debarred from appearing at any ` 
— . pur, Dt. Balasore.. eof the Efaminations prior to 
ma 7 7 the Annual Examination of 
bs 1960. 
892. Sri Prafulla Kumar Mohanty, Christ College, Do. “ees 
S/O Sri Baidyanath. Mahan- ' Cuttack, 
ty, Vill, Manikpara, ‘P.O. 
Machhagan, Dt. Cuttack. M . . 
21236 Sri Purna Chandra Khuntia, $S. C. S. College, Result for 1959 Annual Bxami- 
«© S/O Kashinath Khuntia, Puri. nation is cancelled and he is 
, ate e Sabi, P.O./ f dabarred from appearing at any 
Dist. Puri . 


of the Examinations prior to 
the Supplementary Examina- 
~ . ` - tion of 1960. : 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE. 
1691, Sri Bipin Bihari Pattanayak, Bhadrak College, ' Result for isso Annual Exami- 


8/O Sri Ramanuja : Patta- Bhadrak. ` nation is cancelled and he is 
nayak, At—P.O. Randiahat, 3 debarred from appearing at any 


Dt. Balagore. ; of the Exan inations pricr to 
` the Supplementary Examuina- 
tion of 1960. 
1804 Sri Birakishore Mabapatra, M. P. C. College, Do. 
S/O Sri Sadasiva Maha-. Perinat. . 
“patra, Khalari, Dt. Dhen- 
` kæ&nal. , ‘ 
2908 rit Pran Nath Dixit, “gjo Sri Batenshsw College, ` Do. 
-.. . P.D. Dixit, Madhaba Kutir, . Cuttack, 
ETA “Nayabazar, Cuttack—4, ‘ : 
9494 Sri Radha Charan Meher, S/O V: Dev College, Do. 


Sri Braja Mohan Meher, N.G.T. Jeypore, 
Ayacus Survey, “At/P. O. i 
Paanan Dt. iA 


v 3 BANARAS HIND’ UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar. Registered. (Academic): Jine 12, 195@ Fe 
This is to inform you that the following students who appeared in the 1959 Examina- 
tion of the Banaras Hindu University mentioned against each, have been rusticated for 
one/two year(s) for using unfair means at their examinations and that thoir 1959 exami 
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a 
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nations have beer cancelled and they would not be permitifd to-appear at a 
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of the Uni- 


versity Examination before 1960/6L, vid 
le one in th A Jun ly P e resglution No. 61 of the Academy ; Council passed 


Roli No. Examination 
“41 í 2 
AB ‘Admission, 
115 Do. 
1278 ” Do... 
1'27 . Do. 
394 ` x Se. 
575 B'A 
1265 BA «@ 
Te B.A 
1280 Do. 
1824 Do. 

+1515 Do. 

e E8 B. Com 
89 Do. 
330 Do. 
417 Do. 
509. Do. . 
1805 Admissi n 
“48 B Sc 
231. Do. 
259 Do. 
460 Do. 

44 B Se. Ag. Pt. TH 


57 IYr. Min. & Met. 


80 ve. 
460 LL.B. Previous 
16 B. Ed. 


. 


15—1995P—X1T 


- Umashanker Lal,’ 


Name and Father’sename 


YopeSthithfully, 
Sd. Mlegible 
e - Registrar, 


Punishment, 
-4 


Miss C. Tani Dio 8. V. Rusticated for two years and not 


8.- 
Chellam. ; z 
Lal Mani Ram, 8/0 Sri’ 
Dasaggy Ram. . ° 
Mir Iftakar Ali, S/o Mir 
Sadar Ali. e 
Ramegh ‘Chaubey, S/o Sri 


Sita Ram Chaubey. 


Panna Lal Chaufhary, S/o 
Abinash Chand Chaudhary, 


e Hira *Lal Sharma, S/o Sri 
Shyam Lal. 


Harish Chandra Singh, S/o < 
A, R Singh. 


eats Prasad, ‘S/o Sita Ram. 


Kamala ‘Pandeya, S/o Sri 
Ambika På. Pandeya. 


galim Khan, 8/0 Suleman 
Khan. 
Bharat Lal, S/o Sri Shiv Das. 
Majd Ahmad Ansari. S/o 
Noor Mobammad. 


Mohd. Ikram, 
Gafram. 


Manohar Pd. Bhadani, S/o _ 


- H. P. Bhadani. 


` Mohd. Ismail. Ansari, S/o Sri 
Shobrati.: ` 


Devi Pd. Dey, S/o Sri Durga 


Pd. Dey. 

Shital Pershad, S/o Sri Tulja . 
Prashad. 

Krishan Mohan Bhargava, 


S/o Sri Pyare ue) Bhar-: ` 


gava. 
Rajendra Prasad singh, S/o’ 
Basu Deo Narain Singh. 
S/o Raj 
Narain Tal. WE 


Om Prakash Srivastava, S/o 
Bhagwan Pd. Srivastava. 


Sri Krishana Verma: S/o Sri 
S. P. Verma ‘ Mukhtar). 


Raj Kumar Gupta,e S/o Sri 
Raghbir Singh. 

V, K: Modi, Sri N. K. Modis 

Ramnath Dubey, S/o Sri 
Parshottam Dubey. 7 


Dudh Nath Singh, S/o Sri 
Ram Bahal Singb. 


* 


S/o Mohd. 


permitted to appear at an 
University*Exam. before 1961, 7 


Do. 


Do, 


eee A , Ant Poot : 
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124 Admission Miss Kamala Devi Pandaya, Rusticated for 1 year and not 
Na f É . D/o Sri Hazari Dubey. | perinitted to appear at any 
pai * | University Examination before.’ 
Le os 1960. * ah 
107. e - DBs Bindeshwar Prasad, SJo' Sbri. -Do Poa ne 
Bae z Janke På . | Sa O PA 
gai“ E Do. Jeet Narain Singh, S/o Sri `, — Do 
ga - __ Shobh Nath Singh. . eee i 
` B, A. Seva Ram Singh, S/o Sri . Do, 
© o Dwarika Singh. aF a4 
B. Com. Rayvinira -Nath "Mishra, S/o- ` Do 
e Sri Munnu Mishra. ” i : 
486 - ~ 1- Do. Subhdsh Chandra Gupta, S/o Do. 
Sri Dwarka Pd. Gupta. i pari p 
a ~ B.Sc. Engg. Pt. I Sunil Bardhan, S/o Ma- © Do 
7 : (Mech) |. matha Kunwar Bardhan. | Be a 
8 os Sc. Tech. Calcutta Singh, So Sri Kertar Do. | 
y . .' Previous Singh, ae N 
1524 `. `R. A. Dburvii Agravwel, “Bile S-i Rusticated for 2- years and not - 
t ; Kunj Bihari. .… permitted to appear at any. 
' : i 3 S _ Univ. Exam. before 1961 and 
a) to * nog to he re- -admitted to the: 
E ‘ a3 Univ. in future. ` 
66 BSc. Ag ®Pt. IIT TeL Narain Singh Yadava, S'o e Do. : 
- B aggar Nath Singh Yadața. ` . 
1608 *B.A. © -Ramji Tiwari, S/o Sri Uma Do 
_ | Shanker Tiwari. ; one: 
1625 2. Do eh Singh, S/o Mansuba Do. 
: ingh 
424 B. 8c. Mohd. Hanif Arsari, Sjo Ruéticated for f year and not 
_¢ , Hafiz Abdul Majid Ansari. permitted to ‘appear at any 
Univ. Exam. before 1960 an® 
e not to he re-admitted to thee 
oh University in future. 
‘569 I. Se. Vidya Sagar, S/o Sri Om Debarred from appearing at the | 


Swarup, 1960 Examination. 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVEESITY 


æ Considered the following resolution of the Sto nding Committes of the (EEEN Council : 
Resolution No. 201, dated 25,.11.58.- 


: “Considered” “the. question’ of cancelling the M.A. Degree of Shri Shrawan, Rucnae 
-*andey; who pa®sed M.A. Examination of this University in 1958, against mu bor -certain . . 
omplaints have been made. s 

Resolved unanimously that it be recommended to the Academic Couneit that the’ M.A, 
Jegree of Shri Shrawan Kumar Pandey be cancelled.” n 

x * x EE ap 

Resolved that the recommendatiori “6f the Standing Committee be accepted and the -` 
T.A. degree of Shri-‘Shrawan Kumar Pandey he Withdrawn under Ordinance XIX(A) fof the j 
3.H.U. Calendar, 1944., . x 


-a 


